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WE are approaching the series of national centennials. The ’74’s, 
°75’s, ’76’s, and the rest of the ’70’s, are so full of incident to the reader * 
of the history of the United States, that those figures alone pass into 
proverbial language. “ The days of °75” are understood to be days 
which could have belonged only to the last century. 

The series of centennial celebrations was inaugurated as long ago 
as the year 1870, when we came to the commemoration of the Boston 
Massacre. One-is apt to forget, that, after that conflict between 
people and hireling, and the substantial victory for the people 
involved in it, three years wore by with but little sign of the fire 
underground, — years in which people who only looked at the pres-, 
ent hoped, perhaps, that they had tided over all danger. With the 
session of the parliament of England in 1773 such hopes were dissi- 
pated. Yet it isclear enough, from Gov. Hutchinson’s history, that he 
was himself surprised by the awakening of the spirit which threw the 
tea into Boston harbor, and that, if he was not prepared for it, it was 
because he did not expect any such awakening. 

With the brilliant celebrations of the Boston Tea-Party in Boston 
itself, attention is called back to all the changes of feeling of those 
times, and to their causes. We are beginning to know a little of the 
clumsy blunders of George the Third and of those unfortunate men 
who were his ministers; and we know a good deal which Gov. 
Hutchinson and the other loyalists of his time did not know, and, 
had not insight enough to guess, as to the motives and principles of 
the chief actors on our own side. There is no passage of history 
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where one sees more completely that we only begin to understand 
history after a hundred years have gone by. 

The Boston celebrations have been brilliant and impressive. Mr. 
Emerson read a charming poem in Faneuil Hall. In the immense 
-assembly, every word, as it fell from his lips, was heard in the utmost 
corner. It will live while all other memories of the anniversary are 
forgotten, and tell how 

‘The rocky nook, with hilltops three, 
Looked eastward from the farms; 


And twice each day the swelling sea 
Took Boston in its arms.” 


Without a syllable of exaggeration, this charming: lyric sings the 
song of the Tea-Party, as, perhaps, only a child of Boston could 
have sung it; and the axioms of the true political life of the coun- 
try, which the poet states so vividly, will pass into proverbs : — 


** Of what avail are plough, or sail, 
Or land, or life, if Freedom fail?” 


This is one of the refrains, which nobody who heard has for- 
gotten. And the true genius of American life — the life of the hive 
which must swarm, and where everybody must go somewhere — is 
expressed in a couplet which seems made for a proverb: — 


‘* Each road leads downward to the sea, 
Or landward to the west.’ 


There is one curious thing about the Boston reminiscences of the 
Tea-Party, which gives a pregnant suggestion as to the worth of all 
tradition and the materials for all history. 

What was done on the 16th of December, 1773, was this: while 
a meeting of the people of Boston and of the neighborhood was going 
on in the Old South Church, a small body of young men — selected, 
probably, because they were not much known in Boston— met in 
the house of Robert Edes the printer, disguised themselves as 
Indians, and then rushed to Griffin’s Wharf, as the readers of our 
last number know. The whole number of this Tea-Party was not 
much more than twenty. They were, as is almost certain, bound 
by some very solemn obligation not to reveal the names of any of the 
company. To that obligation they seem to have held till they died. 
Meanwhile, the town found out what was going on; and almost 
every man and boy in the town went down to the spot. The guards 
set by the “‘ Mohawks” received on board the ship perhaps as many 
as sixty in all to do the work. The rest of the assembled company 
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looked on in silence: you could hear the picks as they broke into 
the tea-chests. As the tide left the flats, the more impetuous on- 
lookers rushed down upon the mud, and trod the tea into it. The 
great assembly looked on, seeing from the lower slopes of Fort Hill 
the overt act, which was the first act of revolution. ° 

In this assembly there may have been four or five thousand men. 
Almost every full-grown man in Boston was. there. It is therefore 
almost of course, that every old gentleman who has died since 1800 
(with twenty exceptions) should say, and say truly, that he was at 
the Tea-Party. It is perfectly natural that enthusiastic children and 
grandchildren should say he was of the Tea-Party. If, by good luck, 
there were any tea in his shoes, left from his treading tea into the 
mud, that fact is supposed to make it certain that he was of the Tea- 
Party. On the other hand, the twenty persons who were the Tea- 
Party proper died and made no sign. If the subject were alluded 
to in their presence, they smiled; but they said nothing. 

It follows by a curious law quite certain to be true, that, if a 
man tells you his grandfather said he was of the Tea-Party, you are 
quite certain he was not of the central band which we now call the 
Tea-Party,— the band of men, who, with ropes round their necks, 
defied the British empire. If, on the other hand, a man tells you that 


his grandfather did not say he was of it, but preserved strict silence, 
there is good reason to suppose that he-was one of that company. 





History is so dramatic, that one of these typical or critical events 
always presents itself in more vivid pictures than would have been 
conceived of by an artist, though he were the most accomplished. ° 

The great game was to be played out between one little colony, 
with such aid as it could get from a dozen weaker colonies, against 
the oligarchy which ruled England, where the young and. head- 
strong prince, George the Third, was trying, as well as he could, to 
play Louis XIV. This mere announcement of the two léading char- 
acters who are to play the game is index to one of the most curious 
passages in history. And what have they to play the game with? 
Sam Adams and the other directors on this side, because they have 
no better, play out their pawns,—a few apprentices and a few 
journeymen-mechanics, who nefer were trained together for any sort 
of fight, nay, hardly knew each other’s names, it would seem. All 
that there is to rely upon in them is this,—that the blood of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides is in their veins, and that they and their fathers have been 
trained for a century and a half in the school that Cromwell and his 
Ironsides were trainedin. On the other side of the water, that school _ 
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was closed after a generation, and a fashionable French academy 
»opened in its place, conducted by Profs. Charles Stuart, Bucking- 
ham, Shaftesbury, and Sedley. On this side of the water, the old 
school had been kept going. 

On the other side, the king does not play out his pawns, because he 
has much stronger reliance. Knights, castles, and bishops are all 
his: which shall he choose? After it is all over, one is tempted to 
say that he could not help himself; that the eternal law governed, 
and he was a puppet himself. In the game he does play, the agent 
he uses is one of those great corporations of which oligarchies and 
despots are always so fond, and which have so often lured them to 
their ruin. 

The particular force selected by the Brummagem Louis — the 
young English king, proud to call himself an Englishman — was the 
East-India Company, the largest, strongest, richest, poorest, and 
weakest vassal of his empire. 

Seventeen journeymen on one side and the East-India Company on 
the other: those are the groups set on‘ the right hand of the stage 
and the left, when the bell rings at sunset on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1778, and the drama of Democracy begins. 

This entanglement of the East-India Company in a business which 
was tangled enough before seemed at the moment accidental. Ac- 
cidental or not, it was undoubtedly critical; for it precipitated and 
compelled the issue. No wise man will dare say how many years 
sooner the issue came, because this great Indian elephant, with his 
castle on his back, was pushed forward on the board by the stupidity 
oft the king. It happened, as we say for convenience, that, just at 
this time, this great East-India Company was in straits, as it was apt 
to be. Great corporations endowed by sovereigns are apt to be in 
straits for money or for something: so is it that we have ventured 
to call the East-India Company at once the poorest and the richest 
vassal of thie crown. Being in straits, it came begging to the govern- 
ment, which was its creator and its natural ally (great corporations, 
when they are in straits, are apt to come begging to governments) ; 
and it proposed to the government to take off its hands this awk- 
ward quarrel with the colonists about the tea; and, as the euchre- 
players say, to “ play it alone.” 

Had this proposal not been made, the awkward quarrel about the 
tea might have lain quiet for years, as for years it had done. The 
tea-tax had existed since 1770, and had done no harm to anybody. 
Nobody had paid it; and yet everybody had had all the tea he 
wanted. The Dutch Easte[ndia Company and other outsiders, per- 
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haps, provided tea enough; and the American merchants had no 
hesitation in introducing it without duty; for smuggling became a 
matter of principle now, belonging, indeed, to the set of principles 
for which Hampden died. The tea-tax was a dead letter, and would 
have staid a dead letter, but that our clumsy friend, the elephant, 
put his foot upon the board, without feeling whether it were strong 
enough to bear him and his driver. 

The East-India Company came to the government, and so to par- 
liament, saying, “‘ We will pay the tax: that will make every thing 
secure. We cun introduce all the tea that all the men and women 
in America can drink, and can pay you the tax on it; and then the 
Americans will have it cheaper than is the Dutch tea they buy now. 
Everybody will be happy. We shall-sell our tea; you will get your 
revenue ; and the colonists will not pay any taxes, or they will not 
know that they pay any; and, to a financier, that is just the same 
thing.” A honeyed promise; but, like most promises which pro- 
pose to give something for nothing in a world ruled by God, this 
promise came to grief, and wrought the promisers and the promised 
equal harm. The amount to be introduced for the whole of Ameri- 
ca was about the amount now sold in one week in Boston. 

Government agreed readily to the substance of the plan proposed. 
Parliament agreed after a little contest, led by the people who hated 
the East-India Company, rather than by those who loved the colo- 
nists. But both parties—those who hated the company, and those 
who loved the colonists— wrote at once to our leaders here, to say 
that the step had been taken which waked the tea-tax into life with 
a vengeance. It had been harmless enough. How can you tax if 
nobody imports? But now it has for a backer the strongest corpo- 
ration in the world. 

Still it does not appear that anybody in “England dreaded the issue, 
the whole thing was so neatly arranged. Cheap tea the Americans 
would get. ‘“ What mote can people want than to buy cheap ?” they 
said, Just so the Free-Traders tell us now, that, if we will only forego 
the advantages of being an independent nation, we can have cheap 
iron and cheap calico. Andon this side Gov. Hutchinson and the 
other Tories could not, to the day they died, make out why Sam 
Adams and Josiah Quincy roused the people as they did; nay, could 
nof make out how they roused them. “ Passion for independency 
from the beginning,” Hutchinson kept muttering. Perhaps it was; 
~ but it was a passion nursed on the old mother’s milk of the Puritan 
politics, the mother’s milk of Hutchinson’s ancestry as truly as it 
was that of Adams’s or of Quincy’s. 
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Adams and the other leaders saw that it was “ now or never.” 
If the East-India Company succeeded once, their game was lost : they 
had lost their line of defence, and might own checkmate without 
playing another move. That was the reason, which Hutchinson 
could not understand, why “The Dartmouth’s” cargo was made the 
sacrifice. ‘ Boston harbor was black with unexpected tea;” and 
democratic government for the world was born. 

Lucky for us, as it has proved, that the East-India Company was 
in straits that year, and mixed itself in our affairs. But if George 
ever looked back on that business to review the steady series of 
blunders which he made in every move, whenever he ‘had a chance 
to blunder, and which he compelled North and Granville and Dart- 
mouth, and everybody else, to make in face of their better judg- 
ment, in that retrospect he must have cursed most heartily his 
strongest vassal, which proved his falsest friend,—the East-India 
Company. 

A hundred years have gone by; and the republic that day born is 

. one of the leading powers of the world. Yes. And whatis its own 

policy at this moment? It knows too much to try taxation without 
representation. At risk not to be counted, it has given votes and 
representation to four million freedmen, because it taxed them. Yes. 
And how about the other lesson of that day ?— how about resigning 
the rights of sovereignty and its duties to monster corporations? 
There are corporations to-day rich enough and strong enough to 
buy statesmen and law-makers, newspapers, and whole communities, 
when they choose, and peor enough to be always begging for this 
little privilege, or that explanation of a concession, behind which 
may lurk mischief untold. These corporations are the children of 
the State, its vassals they ought to be at the worst; and, just as it 
was in poor George’s time, they come wriggling in, in the form of 
paupers, to’mislead stupid or careless sovereigns to their ruin. 

In the whole series of the centennials there will be one voice, as 
we trust, speaking louder than their bragging and trumpeting. Jvhat 
voice will teach again the political lessons with which the fathers 
became terribly familiar. One of these lessons, which they sup- 
posed had become an axiom, was the danger of intrusting to gi- 
gantic corporations great powers of the State. Every Stuart tried 
it, from James I. to James II.; and it cost the Stuarts their crowns. 
This pinchbeck house of Hanover tried it, and, to take the particular 
ease in our dealing with to-day, it cost them half a continent. Just 
at this moment, that lesson, which is no longer reckoned an axiom, 
may be studied to great advantage by the rising statesmen of to-day. 
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/ 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ROGER CARBURY AND PAUL MON- 
TAGUE. 


Roger Carsury of Carbury Hall, 
the owner of a small property in Suf- 
folk, was the head of the Carbury 
family. The Carburys had been in 
Suffolk a great many years, —cer- 
tainly from the time of the War of the 
Roses, and had always held up their 
heads. But they had never held them 
very high. It was not known that any 
had risen ever to the honor of knight- 
hood before Sir Patrick, going higher 
than that, had been made a baronet. 
They had, however, been true to their 
acres, and their acres true to them, 
through the perils of civil wars, Refor- 
mation, Commonwealth, and Revo- 
lution; and the head Carbury of the 
day had always owned and had 
always lived at Carbury Hall. At 
the beginning of the present century, 
the squire of Carbury had been a con- 
siderable man, if not in his county, 
at any rate in his part of the county. 
The income of the estate had sufficed 
to enable him to live plenteously and 
hospitably, to drink port wine, to ride 
a stout hunter, and to keep an old 
lunrbering coach for his wife’s use 
when she went a-visiting. He had 
an old butler who had never lived 
anywhere else, and a boy from the 
village, who was in a way appren- 
ticed to the butler. There was a 
cook, not too proud to wash up her 
own dishes, and a couple of young 
women; while the house was kept by 


Mrs. Carbury herself, who marked 


and gave out her own linen, made 
her own preserves, and looked to the 
curing of her own hams. In the 
year 1800, the Carbury property was 
sufficient for the Carbury house. 
Since that time, the Carbury prop- 
erty has considerably increased in 
value, and the rents have been raised. 
Even the acreage has been extended 
by the enclosure of commons. But 
the income is no longer comfortably 
adequate to the wants of an’ English 
gentleman’s household. If a mode- 
rate estate in land be left to a man 
now, there arises the question, wheth- 
er he is not damaged unless an in- 
come also be left to him wherewith 
to keep up the estate. Land is a 
luxury, and of all luxuries is the most 
costly. Now, the Carburys never had 
any thing but land. Suffolk has 
not been made rich and great either 
by coal or iron. No great town had 
sprung up on the confines of the 
Carbury property. No eldest son had 
gone into trade, or risen high in a 
profession, so as to add to the Car- 
bury wealth. No great heiress had 
been married. Ther@phad been no 
ruin, no misfortune ; but, in the days 
of which we write, the squire of Car- 
bury Hall had become a poor man, 
simply through the wealth of others. 
His estate was supposed to bring him 
in two thousand poundsa year. Had 
he been content to let the manor 
house, to live abroad, and to have 
an agent at home to deal with the 
tenants, he would undoubtedly have 
had enough to live luxuriously. But 
he lived on his own land, among his 
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own people, as all the Carburys before 
him had done, and was poor because 
he was surrounded by rich neighbors. 
The Longestaffes of Caversham — 
of which family Dolly Longestaffe was 
the eldest son and hope—had the 
name of great wealth; but the found- 
er of the family had been a lord- 
mayor of London, and a chandler, 
as lately as in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The Hepworths, who could 
boast good blood enough on their 
own side, had married into new 
‘money. The Primeros — though the 
good-nature of the country-folk had 
accorded to the head of them the 
title of Squire Primero—had been 
trading Spaniards fifty years ago, and 
had bought the Bundlesham prop- 
erty from a great duke. The estates 


of those three gentlemen, with the 
domain of the Bishop of Elmham, lay 
all around the Carbury property, and, 
in regard to wealth, enabled their 
‘owners altogether to overshadow our 


squire. The superior wealth of a 
bishop was nothing to him. He 
desired that bishops should be rich, 
and was among those who thought 
that the country had been injured 
when the territorial possessions of 
our prelates had been converted into 
stipends by act of parliament. But 
the grandeur of the Longestaffes, and 
the too apparent wealth of the Prime- 
ros, did oppres# him, though he was 
a man who would never breathe a 
word of such oppression into the ear 
even of his dearest friend. It was 
his opinion, — which he did not care 
to declare loudly, but which was fully 
understood to be his opinion by those 
with whom he lived intimately, — that 
a man’s standing in the world should 
not depend at all upon his wealth. 
The Primeros were undoubtedly be- 
neath him in the social scale, although 
the young Primeros had three horses 
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apiece, and killed legions of pheasants 
annually at about ten shillings a head. 
Hepworth of Eardly was a very good 
fellow, who gave himself no airs, 
and understood his duties as a country 
gentleman; but he could not be more 
than on a par with Carbury of Car- 
bury, though he was supposed to enjoy 
seven thousand pounds a year. The 
Longestaffes were altogether oppres- 
sive. Their footmen, even in the 
country, had powdered hair. They 
had a house in town, — a house of their 
own, —and lived altogether as mag- 
nates. The lady was Lady Pomona 
Longestaffe. The daughters, who cer- 
tainly were handsome, had been des- 
tined to marry peers. The only son, 
Dolly, had, or had had, a fortune of his 
own. They were an oppressive people 
in a country neighborhood. And, to 
make the matter worse, rich as they 
were, they never were able to pay any- 
body any thing that they owed. They 
continued to live with all the appur- 
tenances of wealth. The girls always 
had horses to ride both in town and 
country. The acquaintance of Dolly, 
the. reader has already made. Dolly, 
who certainly was a poor creature, 
though good natured, had energy in 
one direction. He would quarrel per- 
severingly with his father, who only 
had a life-interest in the estate. The 
house at Caversham Park was, during 
six or seven months of the year, full 
of servants, if not of guests; and all 
the tradesmen in the little towns 
around — Bungay, Beccles, and Harle- 
stone — were aware that the Longe- 
staffes were the great people of that 
country. Though occasionally much 
distressed for money, they would 
always execute the Longestaffe orders 
with submissive punctuality, because 
there was an idea that the Longestaffe 
property was sound at the bottom. 
And then the owner of a property so 
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managed cannot scrutinize bills very 
closely. 

Carbury of Carbury had never owed 
a shilling that he could not pay, or 
his father before him. His orders to 
the tradesmen at Beccles were not 
extensive; and care was used to see 
that the goods supplied were neither 
overcharged nor unnecessary. The 
tradesmen, consequently, of Beccles, 
did not care much for Carbury of 
Carbury; though, perhaps, one or 
two of the elders among them enter- 
tained some ancient reverence for the 
family. Roger Carbury, Esq., was 
Carbury of Carbury, —a distinction 
of itself, which, from its nature, could 
not belong to the Longestaffes and 
Primeros ; which did not even belong 
to the Hepworths of Eardly. The 
very parish in which Carbury Hall 
stood — or Carbury Manor House as 
it was more properly called — was 
Carbury parish. And there was 
Carbury Chase, partly in Carbury 
parish, and partly in Bundlesham, 
but belonging, unfortunately, in its 
entirety, to the Bundlesham estate. 

Roger Carbury himself was all alone 
in the world. His nearest relatives 
of the name were Sir Felix and Hen- 
rietta; but they were no more than 
second cousins. He had sisters; but 
they had long since been married, and 
had gone away into the world with 
their husbands, —one to India, and 
another to the Far West of the United 
States. At present he was not much 
short of forty years of age, and was 
still unmarried. He was a stout, 
good-looking man, with a firmly set 
square face, with features finely cut, a 
small mouth, good teeth, and well- 
formed chin. . His hair was red, curl- 
ing round his head, which was now 
partly bald at the top. He wore no 
other beard than small, almost unno- 
ticeable whiskers. His eyes were 
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small, but bright, and very cheery 
when his humor was good. He was 
about five feet nine in height, having. 
the appearance of great strength and 
perfect health. A more manly maif 
to the eye,was never seen. And he 
was one with whom you would 
instinctively wish at first sight to 
be on good terms, — partly because, 
in looking at him, there would come 
on you an unconscious conviction 
that he would be very stout in hold- 
ing his own against his opponents; 
partly, also, from a conviction equally 
strong, that he would be very pleasant 
to his friends. 

When Sir Patrick had come home 
from India as an invalid, Roger Car- 
bury had hurried up to see him in 
London, and had proffered him all 
kindness. Would Sir Patrick and his 
wife and children like to go down to 
the old place in the country? Sir 
Patrick did not care a straw for the 
old place in the country, and so told 
his cousins in almost those very 
words. There had not, therefore, 
been much friendship during Sir 
Patrick’s life. But when the violent, 
ill-conditioned old man was dead, 
Roger paid a second visit, and again 
offered hospitality to the widow and 
her daughter, and to the young 
baronet. The young baronet had just 
joined his regiment, and did not care 
to visit his cousin in Suffolk; but 
Lady Carbury and Henrietta had 
spent a month there, and every thing 
had been done to make them happy. 
The effort as regarded Henrietta had 
been altogether successful. As re- 
garded the widow, it must be acknowl- 
edged that Carbury Hall had not quite 
suited her tastes. She had already 
begun to sigh for the glories of a 
literary career. A career of some 
kind, sufficient to repay her for the 
sufferings of her early life, she cer- 
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tainly desired. ‘“ Dear cousin Roger,” 
as she called him, had not seemed to 
-her to have much power of assisting 
her in these views. She was a woman 
‘who did not care much for country 
charms. She had endeavored to get 
up some mild excitement with the 
bishop; but the bishop had been too 
plain spoken and sincere for her. 
The Primeros had been odious; the 
Hepworths, stupid; the Longestaffes 
(she had endeavored to make up a 
little friendship with Lady Pomona), 
insufferably supercilious. She had 
declared to Henrietta “that Carbury 
Hall was very dull.” 

But then there had come a circum- 
stance which altogether changed her 
opinions as to Carbury Hall and its 
proprietor. The proprietor, after a 


few weeks, followed them up to Lon- 
don, and made a most matter-of-fact 
offer to the mother for the daughter’s 
hand. He was at that time thirty- 


six, and Henrietta was not yet twenty. 
He was very cool: some might have 
thought him phlegmatic in his love- 
making. Henrietta declared to her 
mother, that she had not in the least 
expected it. But he was very urgent 
and very persistent. Lady Carbury 
was eager on his side. Though the 
Carbury Manor House did not exactly 
suit her, it would do admirably for 
Henrietta. And as for age, to her 
thinking (she being then over forty), 
aman of thirty-six was young enough 
for any girl. But Henrietta had an 
opinion of herown. She liked her 
cousin, but did not love him. She 
was amazed and even annoyed by 
the offer. She had praised him, and 
praised the house, so loudly to her 
mother (having, in her innocence, 
never dreamed of such a proposition 
as this); so that now she found it 
difficult to give an adequate reason for 
her refusal. Yes, she had undoubted- 
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ly said that her cousin was charming; 
but she had not meant charming in 
that way. She did refuse the offer 
very plainly, but still with some ap- 
parent lack of persistency. When 
Roger suggested that she should take 
a few months to think of it, and her 
mother supported Roger’s suggestion, 
she could say nothing stronger than 
that she was afraid that thinking 
about it would not do any good. 
Their first visit to Carbury had been 
made in September. In the following 
February she went there again, much 
against the grain as far as her own 
wishes were concerned; and, when 
there, had been cold, constrained, al- 
most dumb, in the presence of her 
cousin. Before they left, the offer was 
renewed ; but Henrietta declared that 
she could not doas they would have 
her. She could give no reason, only 
she did not love her cousin in that 
way. But Roger declared that he by 
no means intended to abandon his 
suit. In truth, he verily loved the 
girl; and love with him was a serious 
thing. All this happened a full year 
before the beginning of our present 
story. 

But something else happened also. 
While that second visit was ‘being 
made at Carbury, there came to the 
Hall a young man of whom Roger 
Carbury had said much to his cousins, 
—one Paul Montague, of whom some 
short account shall be given in this 
chapter. The squire — Roger Car- 
bury was always called the squire 
about his own place —had antici- 
pated no evil when he so timed this 
second visit of his cousins to his house, 
that they must of necessity meet Paul 
Montague there. But great harm 
had come of it. Paul Montague had 
fallen into love with his cousin’s guest; 
and there had sprung up much un- 
happiness. 
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Lady Carbury and Henrietta had 
- been nearly a month at Carbury, and 
Paul Montague had been there barely 
a week, when Roger Carbury thus 
spoke to the guest who had last ar- 
rived, “I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing, Paul.” 

“ Any thing serious?” 

“Very serious tome. I may say 
so serious, that nothing in my own 
life can approach it in importance.” 
He had unconsciously assumed that 
look which his friend so thoroughly 
understood, indicating his resolve to 
hold to what he believed to. be his 
own, and to fight, if fighting be neces- 
sary. Montague knew him well, 
and became half aware that he had 
done something, he knew not what, 
militating against this serious resolve 
of his friend. He looked up, but said 
nothing. “I have offered my hand 
in marriage to my cousin Henrietta,” 
said Roger very gravely. 

“ Miss Carbury ? ” 

“Yes, to Henrietta Carbury. She 
has not accepted it. She has refused 
me twice. But I still have hopes of 
success. Perhaps I have no right to 
hope; but I do. I tell it you just 
as it is. Every thing in life to me 
depends upon it. I think I may 
count upon your sympathy.” 

“Why did you not tell me be- 
fore?” said Paul Montague in a 
hoarse voice. 

Then there had come a sudden and 
rapid interchange of quick speaking 
between the men ; each of them speak- 
ing the truth exactly; each of them 
declaring himself to be in the right, 
and to be ill used by the other; each 
of them equally hot, equally gener- 
ous, and equally unreasonable. Mon- 
tague at once asserted that he also 
loved Henrietta Carbury. He blurt- 
ed out his assurance in the baldest 
and most incomplete manner, but 


still in such words as to leave no 
doubt. No, he had not said a 
word to her. He had intended to 
consult Roger Carbury himself; 
should have done so in a day or two, 
— perhaps on that very day, had not 
Roger spoken to him. “ You have 
neither of you a shilling in the 
world,” said Roger; “and, now you 
know what my feelings are, you must 
abandon it.” Then Montague de- 
clared that he had a right to speak to 
Miss Carbury. He did not suppose 
that Miss Carbury cared a straw about 
him. He had not the least reason to 
think that she did. It was altogether 
impossible. But he had a right to his 
chance. That chance was all the 
world to him. As to money —he 
would not admit that he was a pau- 
per; and, moreover, he might earn an 
income as well as other men. Had 
Carbury told him that the young lady 
had shown the slightest intention to 
receive his (Carbury’s) addresses, he 
(Paul) would at once have disappeared 
from the scene; but, as it was not so, 
he would not say that he would aban- 
don his hope. 

The scene lasted for above an hour. 
When it was ended, Paul Montague 
packed up all his clothes, and was 
driven away to the railway station by 
Roger himself without seeing either 
of the ladies. There had been very 
hot words between the men; but the 
last words which Roger spoke to the 
other on the railway platform were 
not quarrelsome in their nature. “God 
bless you, old fellow!” he said, press- 
ing Paul’s hands. Paul’s eyes were 
full of tears; and he replied only by 
returning the pressure. 

Paul Montague’s father and moth- 
er had long been dead. The father 
had been a barrister in London, hay- 
ing, perhaps, some small fortune of his 
own. He had, at any rate, left to 
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this son, who was one among others, 
a sufficiency with which to begin the 
world. Paul, when he had come of 
age, had found himself possessed of 
about six thousand pounds. He was 
then at Oxford, and was intended for 
the bar. An uncle of his, a younger 
brother of his father, had married a 
Carbury, the younger sister of two, 
though older than her brother Roger. 
This uncle many years since had taken 
his wife out to California, and had there 
become an American. He had a large 
tract of land, growing wool and wheat 
and fruit; but whether he prospered, 
or whether he did not, had not always 
been plain to the Montagues and Car- 
burys at home. The intercourse be- 
tween the two families had, in the 
quite early days of Paul Montague’s 
life, created an affection between him 
and Roger, who, as will be understood 
by those who have carefully followed 
the above family history, were not in 
any degree related to each other. 
Roger, when quite a young man, had 
had the charge of the boy’s education, 
and had sent him to Oxford; but 
the Oxford scheme, to be followed 
by the bar, and to end on some one of 
the many judicial benches of the 
country, had not succeeded. Paul 
had got into a row at Balliol, and 
had been rusticated; had then got 
into another row, and was sent down. 
Indeed, he had a talent for rows; 
though, as Roger Carbury always de- 
clared, there was nothing really wrong 
about any of them. Paul was then 
twenty-one; and he took himself and 
his money out to California, and 
joined his uncle. He had, perhaps, an 
idea, based on very insufficient 
grounds, that rows are popular in 
California. At the end of three 
years, he found that he did not like 
farming life in California; and he 
found, also, that he did not like his 


uncle. So he returned to England, 
but, on returning, was altogether un- 
able to get his six thousand pounds 
outof the Californian farm. Indeed, 
he had been compelled to come away 
without any of it, with funds insuffi- 
cient even to take him home, accept- 
ing with much dissatisfaction an as- 
surance from his uncle that an income 
amounting to ten per cent upon his 
capital should be remitted to him 
with the regularity of clockwork. The 
clock alluded to must have been one 
of Sam Slick’s. It had gone very 
badly. At the end of the first quar- 
ter, there came the proper remittance ; 
then half the amount; then there 
was along interval without any thing; 
then some dropping payments now 
and.again; and then a twelvemonth 
without any thing. At the end of 
that twelvemonth, he paid a second 
visit to California, having borrowed 
money from Roger for his journey. 
He had now again returned, . with 
some little cash in hand, and with the 
additional security of a deed executed 
in ‘his favor by one Hamilton K. 
Fisker, who had gone into partner- 
ship with his uncle, and who had 
added a vast flour-mill ¢o his uncle’s 
concerns. In accordance with this 
deed he was to get twelve per cent 
on his capital, and had enjoyed the 
gratification of seeing his name put 
up as one of the firm, which now 
stood as Fisker, Montague, and Mon- 
tague. A business declared by the 
two elder partners to be most promis- 
ing had been opened dt Fiskerville, 
about two hundred and fifty miles 
from San Francisco; and the hearts 
of Fisker and the elder Montague 
were very high. Paul hated Fisker 
horribly, did not love his uncle much, 
and would willingly have got back 
his six thousand pounds had he been 
able. But he was not able, and re- 
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turned as one of Fisker, Montague, 
and Montague, not altogether unhap- 
py, a8 he had succeeded in obtaining 
enough of his back income to pay 
what he owed to Roger, and to live 
for a few months. He was intent on 
considering how he should bestow 
himself, consulting daily with Roger 
on the subject, when suddenly Roger 
had perceived that the young man 
was becoming attached to the girl 
whom he himself loved. What then 
occurred has been told. 

Not a word was said to Lady Car- 
bury or her daughter of the real 
cause of Paul’s sudden disappear- 
ance. It had been necessary that he 
should go to London. Each of the 
ladies probably guessed something of 
the truth; but neither spoke a word 
to the other on the subject. Before 


they left the manor, the squire again 
pleaded his cause with Henrietta; but 
he pleaded it in vain. 


Henrietta was 
colder than ever; but she made use 
of one unfortunate phrase which de- 
stroyed all the effect which her cold- 
ness might have had. She said that 
she was too young to think of marry- 
ing yet. She had meant to imply 
that the difference in their ages was 
too great, but had not known how to 
say it. It was easy to tell her that 
in a twelvemonth she would be older; 
but it was impossible to convince her 
that any number of twelvemonths 
would alter the disparity between her 
and her cousin. But even that dis- 
parity was not now her strongest 
reason for feeling sure that she could 
not marry Roger Carbury. 

Within a week of the departure of 
Lady Carbury from the manor house, 
Paul Montague returned, and re- 
turned as a still dear friend. He had 
promised before he went that he 
would not see Henrietta again for 
three months; but he would promise 
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nothing further. “If she won’t take 
you, there is no reason why I 
shouldn’t try.” That had been his 
argument. Roger would not accede 
to the justice even of this. It 
seemed to him that Paul was bound 
to retire altogether; partly because 
he had got no income ; partly because 
of Roger’s previous claim; partly, no 
doubt, in gratitude: but of this last 
reason Roger never said a word. If 
Paul did not see this himself, Paul 
was not such a man as his friend had 
taken him to be. 

Paul did see it himself, and had 
many scruples. But why should his 
friend be a dog in the manger? He 
would yield at once to Roger Car- 
bury’s older claims, if Roger could - 
make any thing of them. Indeed, 
he could have no chance if the girl 
were disposed to take Roger for her 
husband. Roger had all the advan- 
tage of Carbury Manor at his back, 
whereas he had nothing but his share 
in the doubtful business of Fisker, 
Montague, and Montague, in a 
wretched little town, two hundred 
and fifty miles farther off than San 
Francisco. But if, with all this, 
Roger could not prevail, why should 
he not try? What Roger said 
about want of money was mere non- 
sense. Paul was sure that his friend 
would have created no such difficulty, 
had not he himself been interested. 
Paul declared to himself, that he had 
money, though doubtful money; and 
that he certainly would not give up 
Henrietta on that score. 

He came up to London at various 
times, in search of certain employ- 
ment which had been half promised 
him, and, after the expiration of the 
three months, constantly saw Lady 
Carbury and her daughter. But 
from time to time he had given re- 
newed promises to Roger Carbury 
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that he would not declare his passion, 
—now for two months, then for six 
weeks, then for a month. In the 
mean time, the two men were fast 
friends, —so fast, that Montague spent 
by far the greater part of his time as 
his friend’s guest. And all this was 
done with the understanding that 
Roger Carbury was to blaze up into 
hostile wrath, should Paul ever re- 
ceive the privilege to call himself 
Henrietta Carbury’s favored lover; 
but that every thing was to be 
smooth between them, should Henri- 
etta be persuaded to become the 
mistress of Carbury Hall. So things 
went on up to the night at which 
Montague met Henrietta at Madame 
Melmotte’s ball. The reader should 
also be informed that there had been 
already a former love-affair in the 
young life of Paul Montague. There 
had been, and indeed there still was, 
a widow, one Mrs. Hurtle, whom he 
to 


had been desperately anxious 
marry before his second journey to 
California; but the marriage had 
been prevented by the interference 
of Roger Carbury. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MENTOR. 


Lapy Carsury’s desire for a 
union between Roger and her daugh- 
ter was greatly increased by her 
solicitude in respect to+ her son. 
Since Roger’s offer had first been 
made, Felix had gone on from bad to 
worse, till his condition had become 
one of hopeless embarrassment. If 
her daughter could but be settled in 
the world, Lady Carbury said to her- 
self, she could then devote herself to 
the interests of her son. She had no 
very clear idea of what that devotion 
would be; but she did know that 
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she had paid so much money for him, 
and would have so much more ex- 
tracted from her, that it might well 
come to pass that she would be un- 
able to keep a home for her daughter. 
In all these troubles she constantly 
appealed to Roger Carbury for ad- 
vice, which, however, she never fol- 
lowed. He recommended her to give 
up her house in town, to find a home 
for her daughter elsewhere, and also 
for Felix, if he would conseht to 
follow her. Should he not so con- 
sent, then let the young man bear 
the brunt of his own misdoings. 
Doubtless, when he could no longer 
get bread in London, he would find 
her out. Roger was always severe 
when he spoke of the baronet; or 
seemed to Lady Carbury to be se- 
vere. 

But in truth she did not ask for 
advice in order that she might fol- 
low it. She had plans in her head, *° 
with which she knew that Roger 
would not sympathize. She still 
thought that Sir Felix might bloom 
and burst out into grandeur, wealth, 
and fashion, as the husband of a 
great heiress, and, in spite of her 
son’s vices, was proud of him in that 
anticipation. When he succeeded in 
obtaining from her, money, as in the 
case of that twenty pounds; when, 
with brazen-faced indifference to her, 
remonstrances, he started off to his 
club at two in the morning; when, with 
impudent drollery, he almost boasted 
of the hopelessness of his debts, —a 
sickness of heart. would come upon 
her, and she would weep hysterically, 
and lie the whole night without 
sleeping. But could he marry Miss 
Melmotte, and thus conquer all his 
troubles by means of his own per- 
sonal beauty, then she would be 
proud of all that had passed. With 
such a condition of mind Roger Car- 
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bury could have no sympathy. To 
him it seemed that a gentleman was 
disgraced who owed money to a 
tradesman which he could not pay. 
And Lady Carbury’s heart was high 
with other hopes, in spite of her 
hysterics and her fears. The “Crim- 
inal Queens ” might be a great liter- 
ary success: she almost thought 
that it would be a success. Messrs. 
Leadham and Loiter, the publishers, 
werd civil to her. Mr. Broune had 
promised. Mr. Booker had said that 
he would see what could be done. 
She had gathered from Mr. Alf’s 
caustic and cautious words, that the 
book would be noticed in “The Even- 
ing Pulpit.” No, she would not 
take dear Roger’s advice as to leav- 
ing London; but she would con- 
tinue to ask Roger’s advice. Men 
like to have their advice asked. 
And, if possible, she would arrange 
the marriage. What country retire- 
ment could be so suitable for a Lady 
Carbury, when she wished to retire 
for a while, as Carbury Manor, the 
seat of her own daughter? And 
then her mind would fly away into 
regions of bliss. If only by the end 
of this season Henrietta could be 
engaged to her cousin, Felix be the 
husband of the richest bride in 
Europe, and she be the acknowledged 
author of the cleverest book of the 
year, what a paradise of triumph 
might still be open to her after all 
her troubles! Then the sanguine 
nature of the woman would bear her 
up almost to exultation, and for an 
hour she would be happy in spite of 
every thing. 

A few days after the ball, Roger 
Carbury was up in town, and was 
closeted with her in her back draw- 
ing-room. The declared cause of his 
coming was the condition of the baro- 
net’s affairs, and the indispensable 
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necessity —so Roger thought — of 
taking some steps by which, at any 
rate, the young man’s present ex- 
penses might be brought to an end. 
It was horrible to him that a man 
who had not a shilling in the world, 
or any prospect of a shilling, who had 
nothing, and never thought of earn- 
ing any thing, should have hunters. 
He was very much in earnest about 
it, and quite prepared to speak his 
mind to the young man himself, if he 
could get hold of him. “Where is 
he now, Lady Carbury, at this mo- 
ment?” @ 

“T think he’s out with the baron.” ° 
Being “out with the baron” meant 
that the young man was hunting with 
the stag-hounds some forty miles 
away from London. 

“ How does he manage it? Whose 
horses does he ride? Who pays for 
them?” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Roger. 
What can I do to prevent it?” 

“T think you should refuse to have 
any thing to do with him while he 
continues in such courses.” 

“ My own son!” 

“Yes, exactly. But what is to be 
the end of it? Is he to be allowed 
to ruin you and Hetta? It can’t go 
on long.” 

“You wouldn’t have me throw him 
over.” 

“T think he is throwing you over. 
And then it is so thoroughly dishon- 
est, so angentlemanlike! I don’t 
understand how it goes on from day 
to day. I suppose you don’t supply 
him with ready money ?” 

“He has had a little.” 

Roger frowned angrily. “I can 
understand that you should provide 
him with bed and food, but not that 
you should pander to his vices by giv- 
ing him money.” This was very 
plain speaking; and Lady Carbury 
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winced under it. “The kind of life 
that he is leading. requires a large 
income of itself. I understand the 
thing, and know, that, with all I have 
in the world, I could not do it my- 
self.” 

“You are so different.” 

“T am older, of course, very much 
older. But he is not so young that 
he should not begin to comprehend. 
Has he any money beyond what you 
give him?” 

Then Lady Carbury revealed cer- 
tain suspicions which she had begun 
to entertain during the last day or 
two. “I think he has been playing.” 

“That is the way to lose money, 
not to get it,” said Roger. 

“T suppose somebody wins some- 
times.” 

“They who win are the sharpers: 
they who lose are the dupes. I would 
sooner that he were a fool than a 
kngve.” 

“O Roger, you are so severe !” 

“You say he plays. How would 
he pay, were he to lose?” 

“T know nothing about it: I don’t 
even know that he does play. But I 
have reason to think, that, during the 
last week, he has had money at his 
command. Indeed, I have seen it. 
He comes home at all manner of 
hours, and sleeps late. Yesterday I 
went into his room about ten, and did 
not wake him. There were notes and 
gold lying on his table,—ever so 
much.” ‘ 

“Why did you not take them?” 

“ What! rob my own boy?” 

“When you tell me that you are 
absolutely in want of money to pay 
your own bills, and that he has not 
hesitated to take yours from you. 
Why does he: not repay you what he 
has borrowed ? ” 

“ Ah, indeed, why not? He ought 
to if he has it. And there were pa- 
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pers there—TI. 0. U.’s—signed by 
other men.” 

“ You looked at them ?” 

“T saw as much as that. It is not 
that I am curious; but one does feel 
about one’s own son. I think he has 
bought another horse. A groom came 
here and said something about it to 
the servants.” 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“If you could only induce him to 
stop the gambling! Of course‘it is 
very bad, whether he wins or loses; 
though I am sure that Felix would 
do nothing unfair. Nobody ever said 
that of him. If he has won money, 
it would be a great comfort if he 
would let me have some of it; for, to 
tell the truth, I hardly know how to 
turn. I am sure nobody can say that 
I spend it on myself.” 

Then Roger again repeated his ad- 
vice. There could be no use in at- 
tempting to keep up the present kind 
of life in Welbeck Street. Welbeck 
Street might be very well without a 
penniless spendthrift, such as Sir 
Felix, but must be ruinous under 
the present conditions. If Lady Car- 
bury felt, as no doubt she did feel, 
bound to afford a home to her ruined 
son in spite of all his wickedness and 
folly, that home should be found far 
away from London. If he chose to 
remain in London, let him do so on 
his own resources. The young man 
should make up his mind to do some- 
thing for himself. A career might 
possibly be opened for him in India. 
“Tf he be a man, he would sooner 
break stones than live on you,” said 
Roger. Yes, he would see his cousin 
to-morrow and speak to him; that is, 
if he could possibly find him. 
“Young men who gamble all night, 
and hunt all day, are not easily 
found.” But he would come at 
twelve, as Felix generally breakfasted 
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at that hour. Then he gave an as- 
surance to Lady Carbury, which to her 
was not the least comfortable part of 
the interview. In the event of her 
son not giving her the money which 
she at once required, he (Roger) 
would lend her a hundred pounds till 
her half-year’s income should be due. 
After that, his voice changed alto- 
gether, as he asked a question on 
eanother subject: “Can I see Henri- 
ettasto-morrow ? ” 

“Certainly, why not? She is at 
home now, I think.” 

“TJ will wait till to-morrow, when I 
call to see Felix. I should like her 
to know that I am coming. Paul 
Montague was in town the other day. 
He was here, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, he called.” . 

“Was that all you saw of him?” 

“He was at the Melmottes’ ball. 
Felix got a card for him, and we were 
there. Has he gone down to Car- 
bury ?” 

“No, not to Carbury. I think he 
had some business about his partners 
at Liverpool. There is another case 
of a young man without any thing to 
do; not that Paul is at all like Sir 
Felix.” This he was induced to say 
by the spirit of honesty, which was 
always strong within him. 

“Don’t be too hard upon poor 
Felix,” said Lady Carbury. Roger, 
as he took his leave, thought that it 
would be impossible to be too hard 
upon Sir Felix Carbury. 

The next morning Lady Carbury 
was in her son’s bedroom before he 
was up, and with incredible weak- 
ness told him that his cousin Roger 
was coming to lecture him. “What 
the devil’s the use of it?” said Felix 
from beneath the bedclothes. 

“I you speak to me in that way, 
Felix, I must leave the room.” 


“But what is the use of his com- 
ll 
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ing tome? I.know what he has got 
to say just as if it were said. It’s 
all very well preaching sermons to 
good people; but nothing ever was 

got by preaching to people who ain’t 
ood.” * 


“Why shouldn’t you be good ?” 

“T shall do very well, mother, if 
that fellow will leave me alone. I 
can play my hand better than he can 
play it for me. If you'll go now, I'll 
get up.” She had intended to ask 
him for some of the money which she 
believed he still possessed; but her 
courage failed her. If she asked for 
his money, and took it, she would in 
some fashion recognize and tacitly 
approve his gambling. It was not 
yet eleven, and it was early for him 
to leave his bed; but he had resolved 
that he would get out of the house 
before that horrible bore should be 
upon him with his sermon. To do 
this, he must be energetic. He was 
actually eating his breakfast at half- 
past eleven, and had already contrived 
in his mind how he would turn the 
wrong way as soon as he got into the 
street, — towards Marylebone Road, by 
which route Roger would certainly 
not come. He left the house at ten 
minutes before twelve; cunningly 
turned away, dodging round by the 
first corner, and, just as he had turned 
it, encountered his cousin. Roger, 
anxious in regard to his errand, with 
time at his command, had come before 
the hour appointed, and had strolled 
about, thinking not of Felix, but of 
Felix’s sister. The baronet felt that 
he had been caught,— caught un- 
fairly, but by no means abandoned all 
hope of escape. “I was going to 
your mother’s house on purpose to 
see you,” said Roger. 

“Were you, indeed? I am so sorry! 
I have-an engagement out here with a 
fellow, which I must keep. I could 
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meet you at any other time, you 
know.” F 

“You can come back for ten min- 
utes,” said Roger, taking him by the 
arm. 

“Well, not conveniently at this 
moment.” 

“You must manage it. I am here 
at your mother’s request, and can’t 
afford to remain in town day after day 
looking for you. I go down to Car- 
bury this afternoon. Your friend can 
wait. Come along.” His firmness 
was too much for Felix, who lacked 
the courage to shake his cousin off 
violently, and to go his way. But, as 
he returned, he fortified himself with 
the remembrance of all the money in 
his pocket,—for he still had his 
winnings, — remembered, too, certain 
sweet words which had passed be- 
tween him and Marie Melmotte since 
the ball, and resolved that he would 
not be “sat upon ” by Roger Carbury. 
The time was coming, he might 
almost say that the time had come, 
in which he might defy Roger: Car- 
bury. Nevertheless, he dreaded the 
words which were now to be spoken 
to him with a craven fear. 

“Your mother tells me,” said 
Roger, “that you still keep hunters.” 

“T don’t know what she calls hunt- 
ers. I have one that I didn’t part 
with when the others went.” 

“You have only one horse ?” 

“Well, if you want to be exact, I 
have a hack as well as the horse I 
ride.” 

“ And another up here in town?” 

“Who told you that? No, I 
haven’t. At least, there is one stay- 
ing at some stables, which has been 
sent for me to look at.” 

“Who pays for all these horses ?” 

“ At any rate, I shall not ask you 
to pay for them.” 

“No, you would be afraid to do 
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that. But you have no scruple in 
asking your mother, though you should 
force her to come to me or to other 
friends for assistance. You have 
squandered every shilling of your 
own, and now you are ruining her.” 

“That isn’t true. I have money 
of my own.” 

“ Where did you get it?” 

“This is all very well, Roger; but 
I don’t know that you have any right’ 
to ask me these questions. I have 
money. If I buy a horse, I can pay 
for it. If I keep one or two, I can 
pay for them. Of course, I owe a lot 
of money; but other people owe me 
money too. I’m all right, and you 
needn’t frighten yourself.” 

“Then why do you beg her last 
Shilling from your mother, and, when 
you have money, not pay it back to 
her?” 

“She can have the twenty pounds, 
if you mean that.” 

“T mean that, and a good deal 
more than that. I suppose you have 
been gambling.” 

“T don’t know that I am bound to 
answer your questions; and I won’t 
do it. If you have nothing else to 
say, I’ll go about my own business.” 

“T have something else to say, and 
I mean to say it.” Felix had walked 
toward the door; but Roger was be- 
fore him, and now leaned his back 
against it. 

“Tam not going to be kept here 
against my will,” said Felix. 

“You have to listen to me: so you 
may as well sit still. Do you wish 
to be looked upon as a blackguard by 
all the world ?” 

“Oh! go on.” 

“That is what it will be. You 
have spent every shilling of your 
own; and, because your mother is 
affectionate and weak, you are now 
spending all that she has, and are 
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bringing her and your sister to beg- 
” 


“TI don’t ask them to pay any 
thing for me.” 

“Not when you 
money ?” 

“There is the twenty pounds: 
take it and give it her,” said Fe- 
lix, counting the notes out of the 
pocket-book. “When I asked her 
for it, I did not think she would 
make such a row about such a trifle.” 
- Roger took up the notes, and thrust 
them into his pocket. “ Now, have 
you done?” said Felix. _ 

# Not quite. Do you purpose that 
your mother should keep you and 
clothe you for the rest of your life?” 

“T hope to be able to keep her 
before long, and to do it much better 
than it has ever been done before. 
The truth is, Roger, you know noth- 
ing about it. If you'll leave me to 
myself, you'll find that I shall do 
very well.” 

“T don’t know any young man 
who ever did worse, or one who had 
less moral conception of what is right 
and wrong.” 

“Very well. That’s your idea. 
I differ from you. People can’t all 
think alike, you know. Now, if you 
please, I'll go.” 

Roger felt that he hadn’t half said 
what he had to say; but he hardly 
knew how to get it said. And of 
what use could it be to talk to a 
young man who was altogether cal- 
lous, and without feeling? The 
remedy for the evil ought to be found 
in the mother’s conduct rather than 
the son’s. She, were she not fool- 
ishly weak, would make up her mind 
to divide herself utterly from her son, 
at any rate for a while, and to leave 
him to suffer utter penury. That 
would bring him round. And then, 
when the agony of want had tamed 
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him, he would be content to take 
bread and meat from her hand, and 
would be humble. At present he 
had money in his pocket, and would 
eat and drink of the best, and be free 
from inconvenience for the moment. 
While this prosperity remained, it 
would be impossible to touch him. 
“ You will ruin your sister, and break 
your mother’s heart,” said Roger, fir- 
ing a last harmless shot after the 
young reprobate. 

When Lady Carbury came into the 
room, which she did as soon as the 
front-door was closed behind her son, 
she seemed to think that a great suc- 
cess had been achieved because the 
twenty pounds had been recovered. 
“TI knew he would give it me back, if 
he had it,” she said. 

“Why did he not bring it to you 
of his own accord ?” 

“T suppose he did not like to talk 
about it. Has he said that he got it 
by — playing ?” 

“No. He did not speak a word of 
truth while he was here. You may 
take it for granted that he did get it 
by gambling. How else should he 
have it? And you may take it for 
granted, also, that he will lose all that 
he has got. He talked in the wildest 
way, saying that he would soon have 
a home for you and Hetta.” 

“Did he? Dear boy!” 

“ Had he any meaning? ” 

“Oh, yes! And it is quite on the 
cards that it should be so. You have 
heard of Miss Melmotte?” 

“T have heard of the great French 
swindler who has come over here, 
and who is buying his way into 
society.” 

“Everybody visits them now, 
Roger.” 

“More shame for everybody. Who 
knows any thing about him, except 
that he left Paris with the reputa- 
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tion of a specially prosperous rogue ? 
But what of him?” 

“Some people think that Felix 
will marry his only child. Felix is 
handsome, isn’t he? What young 
man is there nearly so handsome? 
They say she’ll have half a million 
of money.” 

“That's his game, is it?” . 

“ Don’t you think he is right?” 

“No. I think he’s wrong. But 
we shall hardly agree with each other 
about that. Can I see Henrietta for 
a few minutes ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVE-SICK. 


Rocrer Carsury said well that it 
was very improbable that he and his 
cousin, the widow, should agree in 
their opinions as to the expedience of 
fortune-hunting by marriage. It was 


impossible that they should ever 


understand each other. To Lady 
Carbury the prospect of a union be- 
tween her son and Miss Melmotte 
was one of unmixed joy and tri- 
umph. Could it have been possible 
that Marie Melmotte should be rich, 
and her father be a man doomed to a 
deserved sentence in a penal settle- 
ment, there might, perhaps, be a 
doubt about it. The wealth, even, in 
that case, would certainly carry the 
day against the disgrace; and Lady 
Carbury would find reasons why 
“poor Marie” should not be pun- 
ished for her father’s sins, even while 
enjoying the money which those sins 
had produced. But how different 
were the existing facts! Mr. Mel- 
motte was not at the galleys, but 
was entertaining duchesses in Grosve- 
nor Square. People said that Mr. 
Melmotte had a reputation through- 
out Europe as a gigantic swindler; 
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as one, who, in the dishonest and suc- 
cessful pursuit of wealth, had stopped 
at nothing. People said of him, that 
he had framed and carried out long- 
premeditated and deeply-laid schemes 
for the ruin of those who had trusted 
him; that he had swallowed up the 
property of all who had come in con- 
tact with him; that he was fed with 
the blood of widows and children: 
but what was all this to Lady Car- 
bury? If the duchesses condoned it 
all, did it become her to be prudish? 
People also said that Melmotte would 
yet get a fall; that a man who had 
risen after such a fashion never could 
long keep his head up. But: he 
might keep his head up long enough 
to give Marie her fortune. And then 
Felix wanted a fortune so badly! 
was so exactly the young man who 
ought to marry a fortune! To Lady 
Carbury there was no second way of 
looking at the matter. 

And to Roger Carbury also there 
was no second way of looking at 
it. That condonation of antecedents, 
which, in the hurry of the world, is 
often vouchsafed to success, that 
growing feeling which induces people 
to assert to themselves that they are 
not bound to go outside the general 
verdict, and that they may shake 
hands with whomsoever the world 
shakes hands with, had never reached 
him. The old-fashioned idea, that 
the touching of pitch will defile, still 
prevailed with him. He was a gen- 
tleman, and would have felt himself 
disgraced to enter the house of such 
a one as Augustus Melmotte. Not 
all the duchesses in the peerage, or 
all the money in the city, could alter 
his notions, or induce him to modify 
his conduct. But he knew that it 
would be useless for him to explain 
this to Lady Carbury. He trusted, 
however, that one of the family might 
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be taught to appreciate the difference 
between honor and dishonor. Hen- 
rietta Carbury had, he thought, a 
higher turn of mind than her mother, 
and had as yet been kept free from 
soil. As for Felix, he had so grov- 
elled in the gutters as to be dirt all 
over. Nothing short of the prolonged 
sufferings of half a life could cleanse 
him. s 

He found Henrietta alone in the 
drawing-room. “Have you seen 
Felix?” she said, as soon as they 
had greeted each other. 

“Yes. I caught him in the street.” 

“We are so unhappy about him!” 

“T cannot say but that you have 
reason. I think, you know, that 
your mother indulges him foolishly.” 

“Poor mamma! She worships the 
very ground he treads on.” 

“Even a mother should not throw 
her worship away like that. The 
fact is, that your brother will ruin 
you both if this goes on.” 

“What can mamma do?” 

“Leave London, and then refuse 
to pay a shilling on his behalf.” 

“What would Felix do in the coun- 
try ? ” 

“Tf he did nothing, how much 
better would that be than what he 
does in town! You would not like 
him to become a professional gam- 
bler.”’ 

“OQ Mr. Carbury! You do not 
mean that he does that!” 

“Tt seems cruel to say such things 
to you; but, in a matter of such 
importance, one is bound to speak 
the truth. I have no influence over 
your mother; but you may have 
some. She asks my advice, but has 
not the slightest idea of listening to 
it. I don’t blame her for that. But 
I am anxious for the sake of —for 
the sake of the family.” 

“T am sure you are.” 


“Especially for your sake. You 
will never throw him over.” 

“You would not ask me to throw 
him over.” 

“But he may drag you into the 
mud. For his sake you have already 
been taken into the house of that 
man Melmotte.” 

“T do not think that I shall be 
injured by any thing of that kind,” 
said Henrietta, drawing herself up. 

“Pardon me if I seem to inter- 
fere.” 

“Qh, no! it is no interference from 
you.” 

“ Pardon me, then, if I am rough. 
To me it seems that an injury is done 
to you if you are made to go to the 
house of such a one as this man. 
Why does your mother seek his so- 
ciety? Not because she §kes him; 
not because she has any sympathy 
with him or his family; but simply 
because there is a rich daughter.” 
“Everybody goes there, Mr. Car- 
bury.” 

“Yes, that is the excuse which 
everybody makes. Is that sufficient 
reason for you to go to a man’s house? 
Is there not another place to which 
we are told that a great many are 
going, simply because the road has 
become thronged and fashionable? 
Have you no feeling that you ought 
to choose your friends for certain 
reasons of yourown? I admit there 
is one reason here, They have a 
great deal of money, and it is thought 
possible that he may get some of it 
by falsely swearing to a girl that he 
loves her. After what you have 
heard, are the Melmottes people with 
whom you would wish to be con- 
nected ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I do. I know very well.” They 
are absolutely disgraceful. A social 
connection with the first crossing- 
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sweeper would be less objectionable.” 
He spoke with a degree of energy of 
which he was himself altogether un- 
aware. He knit his brows, and his 
eyes flashed, and his nostrils were 
extended. Of course, she thought of 
his own offer to herself. Of course, 
her mind at once conceived, — not 
that the Melmotte connection could 
ever really affect him ; for she felt sure 
that she would never accept his offer, 
— but that he might think that he 
would be so affected. Of course, she 
resented the feeling which she thus 
attributed to him. But, in truth, he 
was much too simple-minded for any 
such complex idea. “ Felix,” he con- 
tinued, “has already descended so 
far, that I cannot pretend to be anx- 
ious as to what houses he may fre- 
quent. But I should be sorry to 
think that you should often be seen 
at Mr. Melmotte’s.” 

“T think, Mr. Carbury, that mam- 
ma will take care that I am not taken 


where Iought not to be taken.” 
“T wish you to have some opinion 
of your own as to what is proper for 


you.” 


“T hope I have. I am sorry you 
should think that I have not.” 

“T am old-fashioned, Hetta.” 

“ And we belong to a newer and 
worse sort of world. I daresay it is 
so. You have been always very kind; 
but I almost doubt whether you can 
change us now, I have sometimes 
thought that you and mamma were 
hardly fit for each other.” 

“T have thought that you and I 
were, or possibly might be, fit for 
each other.” 

“Oh! As for me, I shall always 
take mamma’s side. If mamma 
chooses to go to the Melmottes’, I shall 
certainly go with her. If that is con- 
tamination, I suppose I must be con- 
taminated. I don’t see why I’m to 
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consider myself better than any one 
else.” 

“T have always thought that you 
were better than any one else.” 

“That was before I went to the 
Melmottes’, I am sure you have al- 
tered your opinion now: indeed, you 
have told me so. I am afraid, Mr, - 
Carbury, you must go your way, and 
We must go ours.” 

He looked into her face as she spoke, 
and gradually began to perceive the 
working of her mind. He was so true 
himself, that he did not understand 
that there should be with her even 
that violet-colored tinge of prevarica- 
tion which women assume as an addi- 
tional charm. Could she really have 
thought that he was attending to his 
own possible future interests when he 
warned her as to the making of new. 
acquaintances ? 

“For myself,” he said, putting out 
his hand, and making a slight, vain ef- 
fort to get hold of hers, “ I have only 
one wish in the world; and that is to 
travel the same road with you. I do 
not say that you ought to wish it too; 
but you ought to know that I am sin- 
cere. When I spoke of the Melmottes, 
did you believe that I was thinking of 
myself?” 

“Oh, no! How should I?” 

“T was speaking to you then as to 
a cousin who might regard me as an 
elder brother. No contact with legions 
of Meltmottes could make you other to 
me than the woman on whom my 
heart has settled. Even were you in 
truth disgraced,— could disgrace touch 
one so pure as you,— it would be the 
same. I love you so well, that I have 
already taken you for better or for 
worse. I cannot change. My na- 
ture is too stubborn for such changes. 
Have you a word to say to comfort 
me?” She turned away her head, 
but did not answer him at once. “Do 
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understand how much I am in 
need of comfort ? ” 

“You can do very well without 
comfort from me.” 

“No, indeed! I shall live, no 
doubt; but I shall not do very well. 
As it is, I am not doing at all well. 
I am be@ming sour and moody, and 
ill at ease with my friends. I would 
have you believe me, at any rate, 
when I say I love you.” 

“T suppose you mean something.” 

“T mean a great deal, dear. I mean 
all that a mancan mean. That is it. 
You hardly understand that I am 
serious to the extent of ecstatic joy 
on the one side, and utter indifference 
to the world on the other. I shall 
never give it up till I learn that you 
are to be married to some one else.” 

“ What can I say, Mr. Carbury ?” 

“ That you will love me.” 

“But if I don’t?” 

.“ Say that you will try.” 

“No, I will not say that. Love 
should come without a struggle. I 
don’t know how one person is to try 
to love another in that way. I like 
you very much. But being married is 
such a terrible thing!” 

“Tt would not be terrible to me, 
dear.” 

“Yes, when you found that I was 
too young for your tastes.” 

_ “I shall persevere, you know. 
Will you assure me of this, — that, if 
you promise your hand to another 
man, you will let me know at onca?” 

“TI suppose I may promise that,” 
she said, after pausing for a moment. 

“There is no one as yet?” 

“There is noone. But, Mr. Car- 
bury, you have no right to question 
me. I don’t think it generous. I 
allow you to say things that nobody 
else could say, because you are a cou- 
sin, and because mamma trusts you so 
much. No one but mamma has a 


right to ask me whether I care for 
any one.” 

“ Are you angry with me?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf I have offended you, it is be- 
cause I love you so dearly.” 

“T am not offended; but I don’t 
like to be questioned by a gentleman. 
I don’t think any girl would like it. 
I am not to tell everybody all that 
happens.” 

“Perhaps, when you reflect how 
much of my happiness depends upon 
it, you will forgive me. Good-by 
now.” She put out her hand to him, 
and allowed it to remain in his for a 
moment. “ When I walk about the 
old shrubberies at Carbury, where we 
used to be together, I am always ask- 
ing myself what chance there is of 
your walking there as the mistress.” 

“ There is no chance.” 

“T am, of course, prepared to hear 
you say so. Well, good-by; and may 
God bless you!” 

The man had no poetry about him. 
He did not even care for romance. 
All the outside belongings of love, 
which are so pleasant to many men, 
and which to many women afford the 
one sweetness in life which they 
realiy relish, were nothing to him. 
There are both men and women to 
whom even the delays and disap- 
pointments of love are charming, . 
even when they exist to the detri- 
ment of hope. It. is sweet to such 
persons to be melancholy, sweet to 
pine, sweet to feel that they are now 
wretched after a romantic fashion as 
have been those heroes and heroines 
of whose sufferings they have read in 
poetry. But there was nothing of 
this with Roger Carbury. He had, 
as he believed, found the woman that 
he really wanted, who was worthy of 
his love; and now, having fixed his 
heart upon her, he longed for her with 
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an amazing longing. He had spoken 
the simple truth when he declared 
that life had become indifferent to 
him without her. No man in Eng- 
land could be less likely to throw 
himself off the Monument, or to blow 
out his brains; but he felt numbed in 
all the joints of his mind by this sor- 
row. He could not make one thing 
bear upon another, so as to console 
himself after any fashion. There 
was but one thing for him, —to per- 
severe till he got her, or till he had 
finally lost her. And should the lat- 
ter be his fate, as he began to fear it 
would be, then he would live, but 
live only like a crippled man. 

He felt almost sure in his heart of 
- hearts that the girl loved that other, 
younger man. That she had never 
owned to such love, he was quite sure. 
The man himself, and Henrietta also, 
had both’ assured him on this point; 
and he was a man easily satisfied by 
But he 


words, and prone to believe. 
knew that Paul Montague was at- 
tached to her, and that it was Paul’s 
intention to cling to his love. Sorrow- 
fully looking forward through the 
vista of future years, he thought he 
saw that Henrietta would become 


Paul’s wife. Were it so, what should 
he do? — annihilate himself as far as 
all personal happiness in the world 
--was concerned, and look solely to 
their happiness, their prosperity, and 
their joys ? — be, as it were, a benefi- 
cent old fairy to them, though the 
agony of his own disappointment 
should never depart from him? 
Should he do this, and be blessed by 
them? or should he let Paul Mon- 
tague know what deep resentment 
such ingratitude could produce? 
When had a father been kinder to a 
son, or a brother to a brother, than 
he had been to Paul? His home 
had been the young man’s home, and 
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his purse the young man’s purse. 
What right could the young man 
have to come upon him just as he 
was perfecting his bliss, and rob him 
of all that he had in the world? He 
was conscious all the while that there 
was a something wrong in his argu- 
ment; that Paul, when he cofamenced 
to love the girl, knew nothing of his 
friend’s love; that the girl, though 
Paul had never come in the way, 
might probably have been as obdu- 
rate as she was now to his: entreaties. 
He knew all this because his mind 
was clear. But yet the injustice, at 
any rate the misery, was so great, 
that to forgive it and to reward it 
would be weak, womanly, and foolish. 
Roger Carbury did not quite believe 
in the forgiveness of injuries. If you 
pardon all the evil done to you, you 
encourage others to do you evil. If 
you give your cloak to him who steals 
your coat, how long will it be before 
your shirt and trousers will go also? 
Roger Carbury returned that after- 
noon to Suffolk; and, as he thought 
of it all throughout the journey, he 
resolved that he would never forgive 
Paul Montague, if Paul Montague 
should become his cousin’s husband. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GREAT RAILWAY TO VERA CRUZ. 


“You have been a guest in his 
house. Then I guess the thing’s 
about as good as done.” These 
words were spoken with a fine, sharp, 
nasal twang by a brilliantly dressed 
American gentleman in one of the 
smartest private rooms of the great 
railway hotel at Liverpool; and they 
were addressed to a young English- 
man who was sitting opposite to him. 
Between them there was a table cov- 
ered with maps, schedules, and -print- 
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‘ed programmes. The American was 
smoking a very large cigar, which he 
kept constantly turning in his mouth, 
and half of which was inside his 
teeth. The Englishman had a short 


pipe. Mr. Hamilton K. Fisker, of 
the firm of Fisker, Montague, and 
Montague, was the American; and 
the Englishman was our friend 
Paul, the junior member of that 
“But I didn’t even speak to him,” 
said Paul. 

“In commercial affairs that matters 
nothing. It quite justifies you in in- 
troducing me. We are not going to 
ask your friend to do usa favor. We 
don’t want to borrow money.” 

“T thought you did.” 

“Tf he’ll go in for the thing, he’d 
be one of us, and there would be no 
borrowing then. He’ll join us if he’s 
’ as clever as they say, because he’ll 
see his way to making a couple of 
million of dollars out of it. If he’d 
take the trouble to run over and show 
himself in San Francisco, he’d make 
double that. The moneyed men 
would go in with him at once, be- 
cause they know that he understands 
the game, and has got the pluck. A 
man who has done what he has by 
financing in Europe—by George! 
there’s no limit to what he might do 
with us. We're a bigger people than 
any of you, and have more room. 
We go after bigger things, and don’t 
stand shilly-shally on the brink, as 
you do. But Melmotte pretty nigh 
béats the best among us. Anyway, 
he should come and try his luck; and 
he couldn’t have a bigger thing or a 
safer thing than this. He’d see it 
immediately if I could talk to him 
for half an hour.” 

“Mr. Fisker,” said Paul mysteri- 
ously, “ as we are partners, I think I 
ought to let you know that many 
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people speak very badly of Mr. Mel- 
motte’s honesty.” 

Mr. Fisker smiled gently, turned 
his cigar twice round in his mouth, 
and then closed one eye. “ There is 
always a want of charity,” he, said, 
“when a man is successful.” 

The scheme in question was the 
grand proposal for a South Central 
Pacific and Mexican Railway, which 
was to run from the Salt Lake City 
(thus branching off from the San 
Francisco and Chicago line), and pass 
down through the fertile lands of New 
Mexico and Arizona, into the ter- 
ritory of the Mexican Republic, run 
by the city of Mexico, and come out 
on the gulf at the port of Vera Cruz. 
Mr. Fisker admitted at once that it 
was a great undertaking; acknowl- 
edged that the distance might be, 
perhaps, something over two thou- 
sand miles; acknowledged* that no 
computation had, or perhaps could be, 
made, as to the probable cost of the 
railway; but seemed to think that 
questions such as these were beside 
the mark, and childish. Melmotte, if 
he would go into the matter at all, 
would ask no such questions. 

But we must go back a little. 
Paul Montague had received a tele- 
gram from his partner, Hamilton K. 
Fisker, sent on shore at Queenstown 
from one of the New-York liners, re- 
questing him to meet Fisker at 
Liverpool immediately. With this 
request he had felt himself bound to 
comply. Personally he had disliked 
Fisker, and perhaps not the less so, 
because, when in California, he had 
never found himself able to resist the 
man’s good humor, audacity, and 
cleverness combined. He had found 
himself talked into agreeing with 
any project which Mr. Fisker might 
have in hand. It was altogether 
against the grain with him, and yet 
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by his own consent, that the flour- 
mill had been opened at Fiskerville. 
He trembled for his money, and never 
wished to see Fisker again: but still, 
when Fisker came to England, he 
was proud to remember that Fisker 
was lis partner; and he obeyed the 
order, and went down to Liver- 

1. 

If the flour-mill had frightened 
him, what must the present project 
have done! Fisker explained that he 
had come with two objects, — first to 
ask the consent of the English part- 
ner to the proposed change in their 
business, and, secondly, to obtain the 
co-operation of English capitalists. 
The proposed change in the business 
meant simply the entire sale of the 
establishment at Fiskerville, and the 
absorption of the whole capital in the 
work of getting up the railway. 
“Tf you could realize all the money, 
it wouldn’t make a mile of the rail- 
way,” said Paul. Mr. Fisker laughed 


at him. The object of Fisker, Mon- 
tague, and Montague, was not to 
make a railway to Vera Cruz, but to 
float a company. Paul thought that 
Mr. Fisker seemed to be indifferent 
whether the railway should ever be 


constructed or not. It was clearly 
his idea that fortunes were to be 
made out of the concern before a 
spadeful of earth had been moved. 
If brilliantly printed programmes 
might avail any thing, with gorgeous 
maps, and beautiful little pictures of 
trains running into tunnels beneath 
showy mountains, and coming out of 
them on the margin of sunlit lakes, 
Mr. Fisker had certainly done much. 
But Paul, when he saw all these 
pretty things, could not keep his 
mind from thinking whence had come 
the money to pay for them. Mr. 
Fisker had declared that he had come 
over to obtain his partnet’s consent; 
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but it seemed to that partner that a 
great deal had been done without any 
consent. And Paul’s fears on this 
hand were not allayed by finding, that, 
on all these beautiful papers, he him- 
self was described as one of the 
agents and general managers of the 
company. Each document was signed 
Fisker, Montague, and Montague. 
References on all matters were to be 
madé to Fisker, Montague, and Mon- 
tague; and in one of the documents 
it was stated that a member of the 
firm had proceeded to London with 
the view of attending to British in- 
terests in the matter. Fisker had 
seemed to think that his young part- 
ner would express unbounded satis- 
faction at the greatness which was 
thus falling upon him. A certain 
feeling of importance, not altogether 
uppleasant, was produced ; but at the 
same time there was another convic- 
tion forced upon Montague’s mind, 
not altogether pleasant, that his 
money was being made to disappear 
without any consent given by him; 
and that it behooved him to be cau- 
tious lest such consent should be ex- 
tracted from him unawares. 

“ What has become of the mill?” 
he asked. 

“ We have put an agent into it.” 

“Ts not that dangerous? What 
check have you on him?” 

“ He pays us a fixed sum, sir. But, 
my word! when there is such a thing 
as this on hand, a trumpery mill like 
that is not worth speaking of.” 

“You haven’t sold it? ” ° 

“Well, no; but we’ve arranged a 
price for a sale.” 

“ You haven’t taken the money for 
it?” 

“Well, yes, we shave. We've 
raised money on it, you know, You 
see, you weren’t there, and so the 
two resident partners acted for the 
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firm. But, Mr. Montague, you’d bet- 
ter go with us. You had, indeed.” 

“ And about my own income?” 

“ That’s a flea-bite. When we’ve 
got a little ahead with this, it won’t 
matter, sir, whether you spend twenty 
thousand or forty thousand dollars a 
year. We've got the concession from 
the United States Government, 
through the Territories, and we’re in 
correspondence with the president of 
the Mexican Republic. I’ve no doubt 
we’ve an office open already in Mexico, 
and another at Vera Cruz.” 

“Where’s the money to come 
from ? ” 

“Money to come from, sir? Where 
do you suppose the money comes from 
in all these undertakings? If we can 
float the shares, the money’ll come ijn 
quick enough. We hold three million 
dollars of the stock ourselves.” 

“ Six hundred thousand pounds!” 
said Montague. 


“We take them at par, of course; 
and as we sell we shall pay for them. 
But, of course, we shall only sell at a 


premium. If we can run them up 
even to 110, there would be three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; but we’ll do 
better than that. I must try and see 
Melmotte at once. You had better 
write a letter now.” 

“T don’t know the man.” 

“Never mind. Look here! T'll 
write it, and you can sign it.” Where- 
upon Mr. Fisker did write the follow- 
ing letter : — 


LANGHAM HOTEL, LONDON, 
March 4, 18—. 

DEAR Sm, —I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that my partner, Mr. Fisker, 
—of Fisker, Montague, and Montague of 
San Francisco, — is now in London, with 
the view of alloying British capitalists to 
assist in carrying out perhaps the greatest 
work of the age; namely, the South Cen- 
tral Pacific and Mexican Railway, which 
is to give direct communication between 
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San Francisco and the Gulf of Mexico. 
He is very anxious to see you upon his ar- 
rival, as he is aware that your co-operation 
would be desirable. We feel assured, that, 
with your matured judgment in such mat- 
ters, you would see at once the magnifi- 
cence of the enterprise. _ If you will name 
a day and an hour, Mr. Fisker will call 
upon you. 

I have to thank you and Madame Mel- 
motte for a very pleasant evening spent at 
your house last week. 

Mr. Fisker proposes returning to New 
York. I shall remain here, superintend- 
ing the British interests which may be in- 
volved. 

I have the honor to be, 

Dear sir, most faithfully yours, 


“But I have never said that I 
would superintend the interests,” said 
Montague. 

“You can say so now. It binds 
you to nothing. You regular John 
Bull Englishmen are so full of scruples, 
that you lose as much of life as should 
serve to make an additional fortune.” 

After some further conversation, 
Paul Montague recopied the letter, 
and signed it. He did it with doubt, 
almost with dismay; but he told 
himself that he could do no good by 
refusing. If this wretched American, 
with his hat on one side, and rings on 
his fingers, had so far got the upper 
hand of Paul’s uncle as to have been 
allowed to do what he liked with the 
funds of the partnership, Paul could 
not stop it. On the following morn- 
ing they went up to London together; 
and in the course of the afternoon Mr. 
Fisker presented himself in Abchurch 
Lane. The letter written at Liver- 
pool, but dated from the Langham 
Hotel, had been posted at the Euston 
Square Railway Station at the mo- 
ment of Fisker’s arrival. Fisker sent 
in his card, and was asked to wait. 
In the course of twenty minutes, he 
was ushered into the great man’s 
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presence by no less a person than 
Miles Grendall. 

It has been already said, that Mr. 
Melmotte was a big man, with large 
whiskers, rough hair, and with an ex- 
pression of mental power on a harsh, 
vulgar face. He was certainly a man 
to repel you by his presence, unless 
attracted to him by some internal 
consideration. He was magnificent 
in his expenditure, powerful in his do- 
ings, successful in his business; and 
the world around him, therefore, was 
not repelled. +Fisker, on the other 
hand, was a shining little man, per- 
haps about forty years of age, with a 
well-twisted mustache, greasy brown 
hair (which was becoming bald at the 
top), good-looking if his features were 
analyzed, but insignificant in appear- 
ance. He was gorgeously dressed, 
with a silk waistcoat and chains; and 
he carried a little stick. One would 
at first be inclined to say that Fisker 
was not much of a man; but, after a 


little conversation, most men would 
own that there was something in Fisk- 


er. He was troubled by no shyness, 
by no scruples, and by no fears. His 
mind was not capacious ; but, such as 
it was, it was his own, and he knew 
how to use it. 

Abchurch Lane is not a grand site 
for the offices of a merchant-prince. 
Here, at a small corner house, there 
was a small brass plate on a swing- 
door, bearing the words, “ Melmotte 
& Co.” Of whom the Co. was com- 
posed, no one knew. In one sense, 
Mr. Melmotte might be said tobe in 
company with all the commercial 
world, for there was no business to 
which he would refuse his co-opera- 
tion on certain -terms; but he had 
never burthened himself with a part- 
ner in the usual sense of the term. 
Here Fisker found three or four clerks 
seated at desks, and was desired to 
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walk up stairs. The steps were nar- 
row and crooked, and the rooms were 
small and irregular. Here he staid 
for a while, in a small, dark apart- ° 
ment, in which “The Daily Tele- 
graph ” was left for the amusement 
of its occupant, till Miles Grendall 
announced to him that Mr. Melmotte 
would see him. The millionnaire 
looked at him for a moment or two, 
just condescending to touch with his 
fingers the hand which Fisker had 
projected. 

“T don’t seem to remember,” he 
said, “the gentleman who has done 
me the honor of writing to me about 
you.” 

“T dare say not, Mr. Melmotte. 
When I am at home, in San Francis- 
co, I make acquaintance with a great 
many gents whom I don’t remember 
afterwards. My partner, I think, 
told me that he went to your house 
with his friend, Sir Felix Carbury.” 

“I know a young man called Sir 
Felix Carbury.” 

“That’s it. I could have got any 
amount of introductions to you if 
I had thought this would not have 
sufficed.” Mr. Melmotte bowed. 
“ Our account here in London is kept 
with the City and West End Joint 
Stock. But I have only just arrived ; 
and as my chief object in coming to 


London is to. see you, and as I met 


my partner, Mr. Montague, in Liver- 
pool, I took a note from him, and 
came on straight.” . 

“ And what can I do for you, Mr. 
Fisker ?” 

Then Mr. Fisker began his account 
of the Great South Central Pacific 
and Mexican Railway, and exhibited 
considerable skill by telling it all in 
comparatively few wards. And yet 
he was gorgeous and florid. In two 
minutes he had displayed his pro- 
gramme, his maps, and his pictures 
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before Mr. Melmotte’s eyes, taking 
care that Mr. Melmotte should see 
how often the names of Fisker, Mon- 
tague, and Montague, re-appeared 
upon them. As Mr. Melmotte read 
the documents, Fisker from time to 
time put ina word. But the words 
‘had no reference at all to the future 
profits of the railway, or to the benefit 
which such means of communication 
would confer upon the world at large; 
but applied solely to the appetite for 
such stock as theirs, which might cer- 
tainly be produced in the speculating 
world by a proper manipulation of the 
affairs. 

“You seen#to think you couldn’t 
get it taken up in your own country,” 
said Melmotte. 

“There’s not a doubt about getting 
it all taken up there. Our folk, sir, 


are quick enough at the game. But 
you don’t want me to teach you, Mr. 
Melmotte, that nothing encourages 


this kind of thing like competition. 
When they hear at St. Louis and 
Chicago that the thing is alive in 
London, they’ll be alive there. And 
it’s the same here, sir. When they 
know that the stock is running like 
wildfire in America, they'll make it 
run here too.” 

“ How far have you got? ” 

“What we’ve gone to work upon is 
a concession for making the line, from 
the United States Congress. We’re 
to have the land for nothing, of course, 
and a grant of one thousand acres 
round every station, the stations to be 
twenty-five miles apart.” 

“And the land is made over to 
you when?” 

“ When we have made the line up 
to the station.” Fisker understood 
perfectly that -Mr. Melmotte did not 
ask the question in reference to any 
value that he might attach to the 
possession of such lands, but to the 
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attractiveness of such a prospectus in 
the eyes of the outside world of 
speculators. 

“ And what do you want me to do, 
Mr. Fisker ?” 

“T want to have your name there,” 
he said. And he placed his finger 
down on a spot on which it was indi- 
cated that there was, or was to be, a 
chairman of an English Board of 
Directors, but with a space for the 
name, hitherto blank. 

“Who are to be your directors here, 
Mr. Fisker? ” 

“ Weshould ask you to choose them, 
sir. Mr. Paul Montague should be 
one, and perhaps his friend Sir Felix 
Carbury might be another. We could 
get probably one of the directors of 
the City and West End. But we 
would leave it all to you, as, also, 
the amount of stock you would like to 
take yourself. If you gave yourself 
to it heart and soul, Mr. Melmotte, it 
would be the finest thing that there 
has been out for a long time. There 
would be such a mass of stock!” 

“ You have to back that with a cer- 
tain amount of paid-up Gapital ?” 

“We take care, sir, in the West, 
not to cripple commerce too closely by 
old-fashioned bandages. Look at 
what we’ve done afteady, sir, by hav- 
ing our limbs pretty free. Look at 
our line, sir, right across the continent 
from San Francisco to New York. 
Look at” — 

“Never mind that, Mr. Fisker. 
People wanted to go from New York 
to San Francisco, and I don’t know 
that they do want to go to Vera Cruz. 
But I will look at it, and you shall 
hear from me.” The interview was 
over, and Mr. Fisker was contented 
with it. Had Mr. Melmotte not in- 
tended at least to think of it, he would 
not have given ten minutes to the 
subject. After all, what was wanted 
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from Mr. Melmotte was little more 

than his name, for the use of which 

Mr. Fisker proposed that he should 

receive from the speculative public 

two or three hundred thousand 
nds. 

At the end of a fortnight from the 
date of Mr. Fisker’s arrival in London, 
the company was fully launched in 
England, with a body of London 
directors, of whom Mr. Melmotte was 
the chairman. Among the “directors 
were Lord Alfred Grendall, Sir Felix 
Carbury, Samuel Cohenlupe, Esq., 
member of parliament for Staines, a 
gentleman of the Jewish persuasion, 
Lord Nidderdale, who was also in 
parliament, and Mr. Paul Montague. 
It may be thought that the directory 
was not strong, and that but little 
help could be given to any commercial 
enterprise by the assistance of Lord 
Alfred or Sir Felix; but it was felt 
that Mr. Melmotte was himself so 
great a tower of strength, that the for- 
tune of the company, as a company, 
was made. 


. 
CHAPTER X. 


MR. FISKER’S SUCCESS. 


Mr. Fisker ‘was fully satisfied 
with the progress he had made; but 
he never quite succeeded in recon- 
ciling Paul Montague to the whole 


transaction. Mr. Melmotte was in- 
deed so great a reality, such a fact, in 
the commercial world of London, that 
it was no longer possible for such a 
one as Montague to refuse to believe 
in the scheme. Melmotte had the 
telegraph at his command, and had 
been able to make as close inquiries 
as though San Francisco and Salt 
Lake City had been suburbs of Lon- 
don. He was chairman of the British 
branch of the company, and had had 
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shares allocated to him — or, as he 
said, to the house — to the extent of 
two millions of dollars. But still 
there was a feeling of doubt, and a 
consciousness that Melmotte, though 
a tower of strength, was thought by 
many to have been built upon the 
sands. 

Paul had now, of course, given his 
full authority to the work, much in 
opposition to the advice of his old 
friend, Roger Carbury; and had come 
up to live in town, that he might 
personally attend to the affairs of the 
great railway. There was an office 
just behind the Exchange, with two 
or three clerks and asecretary; the 
latter position being held by Miles 
Grendall, Esq. Paul, who had a con- 
science in the matter, and was keenly 
alive to the fact that he was not only 
a director, but was also one of the 
firm of Fisker, Montague, and Mon- 
tague, which was responsible for the 
whole affair, was grievously anxious 
to be really at work, and would attend 
most inopportunely at the company’s 
offices. Fisker, who still lingered in 
London, did his best to put a stop to 
this folly, and on more than one oc- 
casion somewhat snubbed his partner. 
“My dear fellow, what’s the use of 
your flurrying yourself? In a thing 
of this kind, when it has once been 
set a-going, there is nothing else to 
do. You may have to work your fin- 
gers off before you can make it move, 
and then fail. But all that has been 
done for you. If you go there on the 
Thursdays, that’s quite as much as 
you need do. You don’t suppose that 
such a man as Melmotte would put up 
with any real interference?” Paul 
endeavored to assert himself, declar- 
ing, that, as one of the managers, he 
meant to take a part in the manage- 
ment; that his fortune, such as it 
was, had been embarked in the mat- 
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ter, and was as important to him as 
was Mr. Melmotte’s fortune to Mr. 
Melmotte. But Fisker got the bet- 
ter of him, and put him down. “ For- 
tune! What fortune had either of us? 
—a few beggarly thousands of dollars, 
not worth talking of, and barely suf- 
ficient to enable a man to look at an 
enterprise. And now where are you? 
Look here, sir, there’s more to be got 
out of the smashing-up of such an 
affair as this, if it should smash up, 
than could be made by years of hard 
work out of such fortunes as yours 
and mine in the regular way of 
trade.” 

Paul Montague certainly did not 
love Mr. Fisker personally, nor did he 
relish his commercial doctrines; but 
he allowed himself to be carried away 
by them. “When and how was I to 
have helped myself?” he wrote to 
Roger Carbury. “The money had 


been raised and spent before this man 


came here at all. It’s all very well to 
say that he had no right to do it ; but 
he had done it. I couldn’t even have 
gone to law with him without going 
over to California; and then I should 
have got no redress.” Through it all 
he disliked Fisker; and yet Fiskerhad 
oné great merit which certainly recom- 
mended itself warmly to Montague’s 
appreciation. Though he denied the 
propriety of Paul’s interference in 
the business, he quite acknowledged 
Paul’s right to a share in the existing 
dash of prosperity. As to the real 
facts of the money affairs of the firm, 
he would tell Paul nothing. But he 
was well provided with money him- 
self, and took care that his partner 
should be in the same position. He 
paid him all the arrears of his stipu- 
lated income up to the present mo- 
ment, and put him nominally into 
possession of a large number of 
shares in the railway, with, however, 
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an understanding that he was not to 
sell them till they had reached ten 
per cent above par, and that, in any 
sale transacted, he was to touch no 
other money than the amount of pro- 
fit which would thus accrue. What 
Melmotte was to be allowed to do 
with his shares he never heard. As 
far as Montague could understand, 
Melmotte was in truth to be powerful 
over every thing. All this made the 
young man unhappy, restless, and 
extravagant. He was living in Lon- 
don, and had money at command; 
but he never could rid himself of the 
fear that the whole affair might tum- 
ble to pieces beneath his feet, and 
that he might be stigmatized as one 
among a gang of swindlers. 

We all know how, in such circum- 
stances, by far the greater proportion 
of a man’s life will be given up to the 
enjoyments that are afforded to him, 
and the lesser proportion to the cares, 
sacrifices, and sorrows. Had this 
young director been describing to his 
intimate friend the condition in which 
he found himself, he would have de- 
clared himself to be distracted by 
doubts, suspicions, and fears, till his 
life was a burden to him. And yet 
they who were living with him at this 
time found him to be a very pleasant 
fellow, fond of amusement, and dis- 
posed to make the most of all the good 
things which came in his way. Under 
the auspices of Sir Felix Carbury, he 
had become a member of the Bear- 
garden, at which best of all possible 
clubs, the mode of entrance was as 
irregular as its other proceedings. 
When any young man desired to come 
in who was thought to be unfit for its 
style of living, it was shown to him 
that it would take three years before 
his name could be brought up at the 
usual rate of vacancies ; hut, in regard 
to desirable companions, the committee 
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hada power of putting them at the 
top of the list of candidates, and bring- 
ing them in at once. Paul Montague 
had suddenly become credited with 
considerable commercial wealth and 
greater commercial influence. He sat 
at the same board with Melmotte and 
Melmotte’s men, and was on this ac- 
count elected at the Beargarden with- 
out any of that harassing delay to 
which other less fortunate candidates 
are subjected. 

And—let it be said with regret; 
for Paul Montague was at heart hon- 
est and well conditioned —he took to 
living a good deal at the Beargarden. 
A man must dine somewhere; and 
everybody knows that a man dines 
cheaper at his club than elsewhere. It 
was thus he reasoned with himself. 
But Paul’s dinners at the Beargarden 
were not cheap. He saw a good deal of 
his brother directors, Sir Felix Carbu- 
ry and Lord Nidderdale; entertained 
Lord Alfred more than once at the 


club; and had twice dined with his 
great chairman amidst all the magnifi- 
cence of merchant princely hospitality 


in Grosvenor Square. It had indeed 
been suggested to him by Mr. Fisker 
that he, also, ought to enter himself 
for the great Marie Melmotte plate. 
Lord Nidderdale had again declared 
his intention of running, owing to 
considerable. pressure put upon him 
by certain interested tradesmen, and 
with this intention had become one of 
the directors of the Mexican Railway 
Company. At the time, however, of 
which we are now writing, Sir Felix 
was the favorite for the race among 
fashionable circles generally. 

The middle of April had come, and 
Fisker was still in London. When 
millions of dollars are at stake,— be- 
longing, perhaps, to widows and or- 
phans, as Fisker remarked,—a man 
was forced to set his own convenience 
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on one side. But this devotion was 
not left without reward ; for Mr. Fisker 
had “a good time” in London. He, 
also, was made free of the Beargarden, 
as an honorary member; and he, also, 
spent a good deal of money. But 
there is this comfort in great affairs,— 
that whatever you spend on yourself 
can be no more than a trifle. Cham- 
pagne and ginger-beer are all the 
same when you stand to win or lose 
thousands, with this only difference, 
that champagne may have deteriorat- 
ing results which the more innocent 
beverage will not produce. The feel- 
ing that the greatness of these opera- 
tions relieved them from the necessity 
of looking to small expenses operated 
in the champagne direction both-on 
Fisker and Montague ; and the result 
was deleterious. The Beargarden, no 
doubt, was a more lively place than 
Carbury Manor; . but Montague found 
that he could not wake up on these 
London mornings with thoughts 
as satisfactory as those which at- 
tended his pillow at the old manor 
house. 

On Saturday, the 19th of April, 
Fisker was to leave London on his re- 
turn to New York; and on the 18th 
a farewell dinner was to be given to 
him at the club. Mr. Melmotte was 
asked to meet him; and on such an 
occasion all the resources of the club 
were to be brought forth. Lord Al- 
fred Grendall was also to be a guest, 
and Mr. Cohenlupe, who went about 
a good deal with Melmotte. Nidder- 
dale, Carbury, Montague, and Miles 
Grendall were members of the club, 
and gave the dinner. No expense 
was spared. Herr Vossner purveyed 
the viands and wines, and paid for 
them. Lord Nidderdale took the 
chair, with Fisker on his right hand, 
and Melmotte on his left, and, for a 
fast-going young lord, was supposed 
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to have done the thing well. There 
were only two toasts drunk, —to the 
healths of Mr. Melmotte and Mr. 
Fisker; and two speeches were, of 
course, made by them. Mr. Melmotte 
may have been held to have clearly 

the.genuineness of that Eng- 
lish birth which he claimed by the 
awkwardness and incapacity which he 
showed on the occasion. He stood 
with his hands on the table, and, with 
_ his face turned to his plate, blurted 
out his assurance that the floating of 
this railway company would be one 
of the greatest and most successful 
commercial operations ever conducted 
on either side of the Atlantic. It 
was a great thing,—a very great 
thing: he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that it was one of the greatest 
things out. He didn’t believe a 
greater thing had evercome out. He 
was happy to give his humble assist- 


ance to the furtherance of so great a 


thing, and so on. These assertions, 
not varying much one from the other, 
he jerked out like so many.separate 
interjections, endeavoring to look his 
friends in the face at each, and then 
turning his countenance back to his 
plate, as though seeking for inspira- 
tion for the next attempt. He was 
not eloquent: but the gentlemen who 
heard him remembered that he was 
the great Augustus Melmotte; that 
he might probably make them all 
rich men; and they cheered him to 
the echo. Lord Alfred had recon- 
ciled himself to be called by his 
Christian name since he had been 
put in the way of raising two or three 
hundred pounds on the security of 
shares which were to be allotted to 
him, but of which, in the flesh, he 
had as yet seen nothing. Wonderful 
are the ways of trade! If one can 
only get the tip of one’s little finger 
into the right pie, what noble morsels, 
. 12 
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what rich esculents, will stick to it as 
it is extracted ! 

When Melmotte sat down, Fisker 
made his speech ; and it was fluent, fast, 
and florid. Without giving it word 
for word (which would be tedious), I 
could not adequately set before the 
reader’s eye the speaker’s pleasing 
picture of world-wide commercial love 
and harmony which was to be pro- 
duced by a railway from Salt Lake 
City to Vera Cruz, nor explain the 
extent of gratitude from the world at 
large, which might be claimed by, 
and would finally be accorded to, the 
great firms of Melmotte & Co. of 
London, and Fisker, Montague, and 
Montague, of San Francisco. Mr. Fisk- 
er’s arms were waved gracefully about. 
His head was turned, now this way, 
and now that, but never towards his 
plate. It was very well done. But 
there was more faith in one ponderous 
word from Mr. Melmotte’s mouth than 
in all the American’s oratory. 

There was-not one of them then 
present who had not, after some 
fashion, been given to understand 
that his fortune was to be made, not 
by the construction of the railway, 
but by the floating of the railway. 
shares. They had all whispered to 
each other their convictions on this 
head. Even Montague did not be- 
guile himself into an idea that he 
was really a director in a company to 
be employed in the making and work- 
ing of a railway. People out of 
doors were to be advertised into buy- 
ing shares; and they who were, sd to 
say, indoors, were to have the privi- 
lege of manufacturing the shares thus 
to be sold. That was to be their 
work, and they all knew it. But 
now, as there were eight of them col- 
lected together, they talked of hu- 
manity at large and of the coming 
harmony of nations. 
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After the first cigar, Melmotte 
withdrew, and Lord Alfred went with 
him. Lord Alfred would have liked 
to remain, being a man who enjoyed 
tobacco and soda and brandy; but 
momentous days had come upon him, 
and he thought it well to cling to his 
Melmotte. Mr. Samuel Cohenlupe 
also went, not having taken a very 
distinguished part in the entertain- 
ment. Then the young men were 
left alone, and it Yas soon proposed 
that they should adjourn to the card- 
room. It had been rather hoped that 
Fisker would go with the elders. 
Nidderdale, who did not understand 
much about the races of mankind, 
had his doubts whether the American 
gentleman might not be a “ Heathen 
Chinee,” such as he had read of in 
poetry. But Mr. Fisker liked to 
have his amusement as well as did 
the others, and went up resolutely 
into the cardroom. Here they were 
joined by Lord Grasslough, and were 
very quickly at work, having chosen 
loo as their game. Mr. Fisker made 
an allusion to poker as a desirable 
pastime; but Lord Nidderdale, re- 
membering his poetry, shook his 
head. “Oh, bother!” he said: “let’s 
have some game that Christians 
play.” Mr. Fisker declared himself 
ready for any game, irrespective of 
religious prejudices. 

It must be explained that the gam- 
bling at the Beargarden had gone on 
with very little interruption, and that, 
on the whole, Sir Felix Carbury kept 
his luck. There had, of course, been 
vicissitudes; but his star had been in 
the ascendant. For some nights to- 
gether, this had been so continual, 
that Mr. Miles Grendall had sug- 
gested to his friend Lord Grasslough, 
that there must be foul play. Lord 
Grasslough, who had not many good 
gifts, was, at least, not suspicious, and 
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repudiated the idea. “We'll keep an 
eye on him,” Miles Grendall had said. 
“You may do as you like; but I’m 
not going to watch any one,” Grass-, 
lough had replied. Miles had watched, 
and had watched in vain; and it may 
as well be said at once, that Sir Felix, 
with all his faults, was not as yet a 
blackleg. Both of them now owed 
Sir Felix a considerable sum of 
money, as did also Dolly Longestaffe, 
who was not present on this occasion. 
Latterly very little ready money had ~ 
passed hands, — very little in pro- 
portion to the sums which had been 
written down on paper; though Sir 
Felix was still so well in funds as 
to feel himself justified in repudiat- 
ing any caution that his mother 
might give him. 

When I. O. U.’s have for some time 
passed freely in such a company as 
that now assembled, the sudden intro- 
duction of a stranger is very disagree- 
able, particularly when that stranger 
intends to start for San Francisco on 
the following morning. If it could 
be arranged that the stranger should 
certainly lose, no doubt then he would 
be regarded as a godsend. Such 
strangers have ready money in their 
pockets, a portion of which would be 
felt to descend like a soft shower in a 
time of drought. When these deal- 
ings in unsecured paper have been 
going on for a considerable time, real 
bank-notes come to have a loveliness 
which they never possessed before. 
But should the stranger win, then 
there may arise complications incapa- 
ble of any comfortable solution. In 
such a state of things some Herr Voss- 
ner must be called in, whose terms 
are apt to be ruinous. On this occa- 
sion, things did not arrange themselves 
comfortably. From the very com- 
mencement, Fisker won; and quite a 
budget of little papers fell into his 
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ion, many of which were passed 

to him from the hands of Sir Felfx, 

bearing, however, a “G,” intended 

to stand for Grasslough, or an “N,” 

“or Nidderdale, or a wonderful hiero- 
. Blyphic, which was known at the 
Beargarden to mean D. L——, or 

Dolly Longestaffe, the fabricator of 

which was not present on the occa- 

sion. Then there was the “M. G.” of 

Miles Grendall, which was a species 

of paper peculiarly plentiful, and very 

unattractive on these commercial oc- 

easions. Paul Montague hitherto had 

never given an I. O. U. at the Bear- 

garden; nor, of late, had our friend 


Sir Felix. On the present occasion 


Montague won, though not heavily. 
Sir Felix lost continually, and was 
almost the only loser. But Mr. 
Fisker won nearly all that was lost. 
He was to start for Liverpool by train 
at half-past eight, a.m.; and at six, 
a.M., he counted up his bits of paper, 
and found himself the winner of about 
six hundred pounds. “I think that 
most of them came from you, Sir 
Felix,” he said, hakding the bundle 
across the table. 

“T daresay they did; 


but they 
are all good against these other fel- 


lows.” Then Fisker, with most per- 
fect good humor, extracted one from 
the mass, which indicated Dolly 
Longestaffe’s indebtedness to the 
amount of fifty pounds. “That’s 
* Longestaffe,” said Felix; “and I'll 
change that, of course.” Then out 
of his pocket-book he extracted other 
minute documents bearing that “M. 
G.” which was so little esteemed 
among them, and so made up the 
sum. “You seem to have a hundred 
and fifty pounds from Grasslough, a 
hundred and forty-five pounds from 
Nidderdale, and three hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, ten shillings, from 
Grendall,” said the baronet. Then 
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Sir Felix got up, as though he had 
paid his score. Fisker, with smiling 
good humor, arranged the little bits 
of paper before him, and looked 
round upon the company. 

“This won’t do, you know,” said 
Nidderdale. “Mr. Fisker must have 
his money before he leaves. You've 
got it, Carbury ?” 

“Of course he has,” said Grass- 
lough. 

“ As it happens, I have: not,” said 
Sir Felix. “But what if I had?” 

“Mr. Fisker starts for New York 
immediately,” said Lord Nidderdale. 
“T suppose we can muster six hun- 
dred pounds among us. Ring the 
bell for Vossner. I think Carbury 
ought to pay the money, as he lost it; 
and we didn’t expect to have our 
I. O. U.’s brought up in this way.” 

“ Lord Nidderdale,” said Sir Felix, 
“T have already said that I have not 
got the money about me. Why 
should I have it more than you, es- 
pecially as I knew I had I. O. U.’g 
more than sufficient to meet any thing 
I could lose, when I sat down? ” 

“Mr. Fisker must have his money, 
at any rate,” said Lord Nidderdale, 
ringing the bell again. 

“Tt doesn’t matter one straw, my 
lord,” said the American. “Let it 
be sent to me to Frisco, in a’ bill, my 
lord.” And so he got up to take his 
hat, greatly to the delight of Miles 
Grendall. 

But the two young lords would not 
agree to this. “If you must go this 
very minute, I’ll meet you at the 
train with the money,” said Nidder- 
dale. Fisker begged that no such . 
trouble should be taken. Of course, he 
would wait ten minutes if they 
wished. But the affair was one of no 
consequence. Wasn’t the post run- 
ning every day? Then Herr Voss- 
ner came from his bed, suddenly 
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arrayed in a dressing-gown; and there 
was a conference in a corner between 
him, the two lords, and Mr. Grendall. 
In avery few minutes Herr Vossner 
wrote a check for the amount due by 
the lords; but he was afraid that he 
had not money at his banker’s suffi- 
cient for the greater claim. It was 
well understood that Herr Vossner 
would not advance money to Mr. 
Grendall, unless others would pledge 
themselves for the amount. 

“TI suppose I’d better send you a 
bill over to America,” said Miles 
Grendall, who had taken no part in 
the matter as long as he was in the 
same boat with the lords. 

“Just so. My partner, Montague, 
will tell you the address.” Then, 
bustling off, taking an affectionate 
adieu of Paul, shaking hands with 
them all round, and looking as though 
he cared nothing for the money, he took 
his leave. “One cheer for the South 
Central Pacific and Mexican Railway,” 
he said as he went out of the room. 

Not one there had liked Fisker. 
His manners were not as their man- 
ners; his waistcoat, not as their waist- 
coats. He smoked his cigar after a 
fashion different from theirs, and spat 
upon the carpet. He said “ My lord” 
too often, and grated their prejudices 
equally, whether he treated them 
with familiarity or deference. But 
he had behaved well about the money ; 
and they felt that they were behaving 
badly. Sir Felix was the immediate 
offender, as he should have under- 
stood that he was not entitled to pay 
@ stranger with documents, which, by 
tacit contract, were held to be good 
among themselves. But there was 
no use now in going back to that. 
Something must be done. + 

“Vossner must get the money,” 
said Nidderdale. “Let’s have him 
up again.” 
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“TI don’t think it’s my fault,” said 
Miles. “Of course, no one thought 
he was to be called upon in this sort 
of way.” 

“Why shouldn’t you be called 
upon?” said Carbury. “You ac- 
knowledge that you owe the money.” 

“TI think Carbury ought to have 
paid it,” said Grasslough. 

“ Grassy, my boy,” said the baronet, 
“your attempts at thinking are never 
worth much. Why was I to suppose 
that a stranger would be playing 
among us? Had you a lot of ready 
money with you to pay if you had 
lost it? I don’t always walk about 
With six hundred pounds in my pocket ; 
nor do you.” 

“Tt’s no good jawing,” said Nidder- 
dale: “let’s get the money.” Then 
Montague offered to undertake the 
debt himself, saying that there were 
money transactions between him and 
his partner. But this could not be 
allowed. He had only lately come 
among them ; had as yet had no deal- 
ing in I. O. U.’g; and was the last 
man in the company who ought to 
be made responsible for the impecu- 
niosity of Miles Grendall. He, the 
impecunious one,—the one whose 
impecuniosity extended to the abso- 
lute want of credit,— sat silent, strok- 
ing his heavy mustache. 

There was a second conference be- 
tween Herr Vossner and the two lords 
in another room, which ended in the 
preparation of a document by which 
Miles Grendall undertook to pay to 
Herr Vossner four hundred and fifty 
pounds at the end of three months; 
and this was indorsed by the two lords, 
by Sir Felix, and by Paul Montague; 
and, in return for this, the German 
produced £322 10s. in notes and gold. 
This had taken some considerable time. 
Then a cup of tea was prepared and 
swallowed; after which Nidderdale, 
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with Montague, started off to meet 
Fisker at the railway station. “It'll 
only be a trifle over a hundred pounds 
each,” said Nidderdale in the cab. 

“Won’t Mr. Grendall pay it?” 

“Qh, dear, no! How the devil 
should he?” 

“Then he shouldn’t play.” 

“That'd be hard on him, poor fel- 
low. If you went to his uncle the 
duke, I suppose you could get it; or 
Buntingford might put it right for 
you. Perhaps he might win, you 
know, some day, and then he’d make 
it square. He’d be fair enough if he 
had it. Poor Miles!” P 

They found Fisker wonderfully 
brilliant with bright rugs, and great- 
coats with silk linings. “We've 
brought you the tin,” said Nidderdale, 
accosting him on the platform. 
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“Upon my word, my lord, I’m sorry 
you have taken so much trouble about 
such a trifle.” 

“A man should always have his 
money when he wins.” 

“We don’t think any thing about 
such little matters at Frisco, my 
lord.” 

“You're fine fellows at Frisco, I 
daresay. Here we pay up— when 
we can. Sometimes we can’t; and 
then it is not pleasant.” Fresh adieus 
were made between the two partners, 
and between the American and the 
lord; and then Fisker was taken off 
on his way towards Frisco. “ He’s 
not half a bad fellow; but he’s not a 
bit like an Englishman,” said Lord 
Nidderdale as he walked out of the 
station. 


[To be continued.] 
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As it is possible that some good 
persons have not made up their minds 
concerning the expediency of putting 
satire into sermons, I will not “ injure 
my influence,” as the phrase used to 
run, by defending its propriety. There 
is, however, no peril in venturing 
upon the assertion, that, if sarcasm 
is to be admitted to the pulpit, a'dis- 
course entitled “ A Defence of Ana- 
nias,” lately published in a prominent 
religious journal, is a capital example 
of the effective employment of that 
keenest weapon. After reading the 
excuses for the conduct of this much- 
maligned member of the early church 
(and the argument which the gifted 
metropolitan divine brought forward 
in his behalf was plausible enough to 
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satisfy anybody but a very bigoted 
Christian), I said to myself, “ Here 
is at last a clergyman competent to 
preach that sermon upon the Better 
Samaritan, for which the world has 
so long waited.” It was not to be 
doubted that the liberal author of the 
Plea for Ananias would be able to 
show that the petty and insipid virtue 
of assisting a distressed traveller on 
the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho had been egregiously over- 
estimated. It may well be doubted 
whether the familiar parable— 
founded, as some have liked to be- 
lieve, upon a real incident — deserves 
the high place in éthical teaching 
which has commonly been assigned 
to it. After all, the Samaritan’s deed 
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was but a cheap assistance to one 
unlucky traveller that chance threw 
in his way. His wine and oil could 
not have cost much; and, if you talk 
_ of the miserable twopence which he 

paid at the inn, some of us who have 
just set down our fifty dollars upon a 
fashionable subscription-paper (which 
it really would not do to decline) may 
be permitted to toss our heads a little 
as we read the narrative. 

Those of my readers who are in 
the habit of paying a Sunday visit to 
a certain select cemetery in the vi- 
cinity of one of our American cities, 
have often paused in admiration be- 
fore the costly monument to old 
Demas, which is its principal attrac- 
tion. They will all remember the 
beautiful bronze bas-relief, repre- 
sénting the Good Samaritan, which 
has been set in the marble that re- 
counts the virtues of his more worthy 
successor. It is evident that this bit 
of cunningly-wrought metal was de- 
signed to furnish the text to that 
sermon in stone, which the quarry- 
man and the sculptor were hired to 
preach. It seems to say, “If you 
designate this scriptural personage by 
his familiar adjective, logic will re- 
quire you to use its comparative degree 
in paying homage to the Better 
Samaritan, in whose glory this shaft 
is reared.” It would not surely be 
difficult for the ingenious divine, who 
succeeded so wonderfully in the case 
of Ananias, to adapt the somewhat 
hackneyed parable to the requirements 
of this later claimant for the regard 
of good men. 

“Our beloved Demas, my breth- 
ren” (for in some such way the 
memorial sermon might run), “our 
beloved and sagacious Demas knew 
too much to trouble himself with any 
retail distribution of charity, which 
would have required his personal at- 
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tention, and the use of his private 
beast of burden. He knew that ‘that 
sort of business,’ to borrow his own 
incisive language, ‘was pretty well 
played out.’ But, if he seemed to 
neglect the teachings of the parable 
I have read to you, it was only because 
he had hit upon a comprehensive 
method of improving its obsolete in- 
structions. If he was known upon the 
street as a rapacious old miser, quick 
to take advantage of his brothers’ 
necessities, it was because he meant 
to show such kindness to the Church 
as would fully justify far less venial 
transgressions. For, if it were neces- 
sary for me to show that our departed 
patron of blessed memory inherited 
no taint from that ancestral Demas 
whom the apostle accuses of desert- 
ing him ‘through love of this present 
world,’ I need only to point to that 
large sum of money he hath left to 
build a True Zion chapel, which shall 
always be called by his honored name. 
Consider, too, if he hath not wrought 
better than that second Demas, con- 
cerning whom ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ finds something to tellus. You 
will remember that the dreaming 
tinker, who saw more clearly than 
many people who think they are 
awake, found this Demas, junior, com- 
fortably established as proprietor of a 
silver mine, wherein he invites Messrs. 
By-Ends and Hold-the-World ‘to do 
some digging for treasure.’ Alas! 
that the damps of that mine should 
have proved so unwholesome to pil- 
grims as to lessen the profits of the 
enterprising owner, upon whom Bun- 
yan is careful to bestow the epithet 
‘gentlemanlike. And how well is 
it for the sacred causes of religion 
and charity, that owr Demas found 
means of working this same silver 
mine through paper certificates of 
stock, by the manipulating of which 
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he was able to make much more 
money, and also avoid the subterra- 
nean miasmas which in Bunyan’s 
time were reckoned so perilous. But 
I must hasten to relate the peculiar 
incident which will measure, after 
approved modern standards, the su- 
periority of this our Better Samaritan 
to his scriptural prototype. One day, 
as Demas was driving from his elegant 
country-seat to the city, urging his 
bays, lest he should be late upon 
change, he saw a wounded traveller 
lying by the wayside. Of course, no 
proper person could have expected 
him to stop, and stain the satin cush- 
ions of his phaeton with the dirt and 
blood of this unhappy wayfarer. That 
sort of conduct might have done well 
enough for the old-fashioned Samari- 
tan. But we have long abandoned his 
style of doing business, and, as you 
will see in the sequel, found out a 
more excellent way to win the praise 


of the churches as great philanthro- 


pists. And so, as an important opera- 
tion in stocks was contemplated that 
very morning, our Better Samaritan 
felt obliged to hurry on to the business 
quarter of the city, where he arrived 
soon after the Priest and the Levite, 
who happened to have pressing en- 
gagemerfts in the same locality. Of 
course, our worthy benefactor did not 
wholly escape the shafts of envy. 
Certain small-minded persons pro- 
fessed to disapprove the methods by 
which he rolled up his riches. They 
noted the fact, that, while Demas was 
constantly recommending the stocks 
of his silver mine to small investors, 
he happened to have none of them on 
his hands when the panic came which 
rendered them valueless. The little 
incident of the wounded traveller was 
also made the occasion for some dis- 
respectful comments by those who 
had a liking for that petty form of 
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charity which goes out from the per- 
son rather than from the purse. But 
these cavillers were put to shame when 
our Better Samaritan — being near his 
end, and naturally desirous of laying 
up treasure to be enjoyed in the next 
world — bequeathed the bulk of his 
property to found the Demas Institute 
for Distressed Travellers ; making 
his friend, the Levite, chairman of 
the board of trustees, and his minis- 
ter, the Priest, chaplain for life, with 
the right to appoint his successor. 
And what a world of good the Demas 
Institute is destined to do, besides 
providing comfortable berths for the 
True Zion professors who are ap- 
pointed to administer it! At first, 
you remember, it was rather difficult 
to find distressed travellers to be re- 
lieved ; but, by persistent advertising, 
an abundant supply of them has at 
length been obtained. As testimony 
to the wonderful work which the In- 
stitute is accomplishing, I need only 
quote at random from its Annual Re- 
port: ‘Case 64.— Thomas Jones, 
driving his cart to market, lost a 
wheel. New wheel with patent axle 
supplied by the Institute. Offered to 
paint his cart if he would become a 
True Zionite. Offer accepted.’ ‘Case 
343. Patrick Foley, after selling 
his cabbages, stopped at too many 
taverns on his way home, and finally 
fell off his cart, and was robbed on 
the highway. The Institute made 
up the amount of money he had lost, 
and gave him fifty tracts to dis- 
tribute among his neighbors.’ But I 
need not multiply examples of a be- 
neficence which will endure from gen- 
eration to generation, and extend our 
True Zion creed by furnishing a haven 
of rest for an ever-increasing number 
of its professors. Well may we cele- 
brate from pulpit and press the merits 
of our wealthy benefactor! This Bet- 
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ter Samaritan’s money seems likely 
to relieve thousands of distressed 
travellers, where the Good Samaritan 
gave his personal attention to the 
assistance of one. We may well hold 
up our departed brother as an exam- 
ple for the imitation of youth, and 
appropriate for his noble deed the 
long-misapplied precept, ‘Go thou 
and do likewise.’”’: 

It cannot be doubted that the eulo- 
gium of Demas, in the hands of the 
preacher of the Ananias sermon, 
would be given with a delicacy and 
plausibility of which my rough notes 
can furnish no indication. The traits 
that I have magnified by exaggera- 
tion, in order that they might be clear- 
ly seen, would have no undue promi- 
nence above that safe level of pane- 
gytic which would appear to give the 
result of countless hasty opinions. So 
ingeniously would the whole matter 
be managed, that many of the con- 
gregation would be confused and star- 
tled when the preacher should come to 
that division of his discourse where he 
must abruptly announce, that hitherto 
he had been speaking after the man- 
ner of men, and very foolish men 
too; and that he scorned the sophistry 
he had permitted himself to utter. 
Our Better Samaritan would then 
receive the uncompromising exposure 
that such shams deserve. It would 
be shown how the community that he 
pretended to benefit with his absurd 
institution was far worse off than if 
no Demas had glorified himself at its 
expense. Only the most arbitrary 
and one-sided collection of facts could 
give the Institute the appearance of 
utility that had been claimed for it. 
There was a set of stolid officials, sup- 
ported by a tax-exempted fund, and 
placed under heavy bonds, to fetter a 
‘ generation to a creed which it might 
be struggling to discard for better 
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representations of truth. The char- 
itable work of the institution was a 
specious humbug. It created the 
class of persons who were nominally 
benefited. The fact that its agents 
were at hand to relieve disabled tray- 
ellers caused the farmers and stable- 
men to grow careless about their 
wheels and harnesses. The highways 
leading to the city were deplorably 
neglected ; for travellers found’ it less 
troublesome to become beneficiaries of 
the Demas fund than to prosecute the 
towns through which the roads passed. 
It is difficult to see how a given 
amount of money could have been 
used to worse purpose. Bribes were 
offered for shiftlessness, and, as it 
might turn out, for hypocrisy. Not 
content with demoralizing the time in 
which he lived, this much-bepraised 
stockmonger placed obstructions in 
the way of realizing those better so- 
cial conditions in the future for 
which good men are laboring. But 
the pomp of machine-made charity, 
be it never so much eulogized by 
hasty talkers, can furnish no lasting 
opiate for a sinner’s conscience. I like 
to think how the minister’s voice would 
ring through the meeting-house as 
he would assure his flock that modern 
improvements in the work of ¢he Good 
Samaritan cannot be considered law- 
ful substitutes; and that to measure 
charity by the institution is as pre- 
posterous as to measure grace by the 
cord, or penitence by the bushel. 

It will seem to savor of temerity in 
a layman to adumbrate, in this hazy 
fashion, the discourse that might be 
preached from the text furnished by 
this famous monument. Those who 
would judge how luminously the sub- 
ject could be displayed by one expert in 
sacred oratory are referred to the ser- 
mon upon Ananias, already mentioned 
as having suggested its full capa- 
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bilities. Look it up among the back 
numbers of your “Christian Regis- 
ter,” and you will agree with me, that 
it were worth while to assist at the 
rhetorical inflation of this exceedingly 
commonplace Creesus, for the sake of 
witnessing the skilful punctures by 
which the gas would be let out of him, 
in order that what remained might be 
held up as a warning before the 
world. 

Thank Heaven, we have all met 
some Samaritans of the good old 
school !— men who might have died 
rich, and afflicted us with an institu- 
tion, had they not distributed their 
wealth in unrecorded ways as they 
journeyed on. They never enjoyed 


the prestige of being millionnaires, 
and made no bids for the unctuous 
eulogiums of pious ignorance; but, in 
their day and generation, they created 
force. Vainly the physicist may ob- 
ject, that no man can create force, 


but only change its direction. I am 
not speaking of the force which moves 
matter, but of that which sways 
mind; and it is an allowable figure 
of speech to say that this force is 
created, or, if you like, brought 
down into this lower world, by the 
intelligent self-sacrifice of man. 

Let me add a few paragraphs which 
may suggest additional matter for 
this sermon, whenever some good min- 
ister of the broad church shall be 
moved to preach it. 

To seem charitable is about the 
easiest sort of imposture that a knave 
ean undertake. To be charitable is 
the most difficult, as it is the worthiest, 
task that.a saint can set himself. But, 
if our average saint would attempt his 
charity by large and conspicuous meth- 
ods, I fear that he must somewhat 
abridge his devotions in order to de- 
vote more of his time to patient think- 
ing and exact research. “ Not one man 
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in a million,” exclaims Mr. Parton, 
“knows how to give away a million 
of dollars so that it will not do more 
harm than good.” At first we may 
be startled at the seeming exaggera- 
tion of such a dictum; but, the farther 
we penetrate into the depth and com- 
plexity of the subject, the nearer it 
approximates the truth. We can see 
a few facts smiling harmless upon the 
surface; but there are a thousand 
awkward facts beneath the surface 
whose nature we must infer. How 
solemn is our warning from that mass 
of pauperism which afflicts England, 
and which has been shown to be so 
largely the product of a hasty and 
spurious philanthropy! Mr. Thomas 
Beggs has published a striking paper 
confirming, by facts and figures, the 
conclusions of the best students of 
social science. He claims that the 
enormous sums annually spent in 
charity in London increase the dis- 
tress they pretend to relieve. Mr. W. 
H. Greg, who seldom uses language 
without weighing its full meaning, 
has recently written, “The form 
which charity has a tendency to as- 
sume in societies, so complicated as all 
civilized societies are growing now, 
is such as to drain the practice of 
nearly all its incidental good. Char- 
itable endowments and bequests are 
ingenious contrivances for diffusing 
the most wide-spread pauperism.” 
Without implying that no more 
institutions should be founded, it may 
be safely asserted, that, the wiser a 
man is, the more cautious he will be 
in assuming the great responsibility 
of their creation. Doubtless there 
are ways in which rich men may 
harmlessly, and even worthily, per- 
petuate names; but they must be 
taught what care is to be exercised, 
if this is to be innocently done. En- 
dowments, place them where you 
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will, produce indirect effects that 
were never looked for. Certainly 
Mr. Astor’s gift of a free library to 
the city of New York would appear 
to be a form of charity that could 
give nothing but good results; and 
yet a leading journal of that city 
has undertaken to show that this in- 
stitution has injured the literary 
resources of New York, and driven 
scholars to Boston to obtain books 
which a free metropolitan library 
would otherwise have supplied. I 
am far from asserting that this 
opinion is correct; but the fact that 
responsible persons have adopted it 
is worthy of notice. It is probable 
that the gentleman, who, not long 
ago, gave a beautiful building to 
contain the free public library of 
Concord, found an unexceptionable 
channel for his munificence; but it 
is also probable that the greater part 
of the value of that gift is to be at- 
tributed to the fact that it was given 
in the lifetime of Mr. Monroe, and 
that he gave his time and intelli- 
gence to a loving superintendence of 
its structure. Endowments for the 
purpose of promoting the higher edu- 
cation would seem to be among the 
surest means of bestowing posthu- 
mous benefits upon the community; 
but, to insure this, the property 
must be left, free of restrictions, to 
the intelligence of the successive 
generations who are to use it. Presi- 
dent Porter assures us, that the tens 
of millions of dollars bequeathed by 
rich men to found superfluous col- 
leges and pretended universities have 
been wasted, and worse than wasted. 
And the judgment of this eminent 
gentleman has been indorsed by 
many of our most competent educa- 
tors. When, therefore, the average 
millionnaire is debating, after Pope’s 
well-known alternative, whether to 
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“endow a college or a cat,” it is by 
no means certain that he should not 
be encouraged to select the cat, who 
will in time live out her nine lives, 
and restore the property to the natu- 
ral uses of the community. The 
demoralizing sequences, in one case, 
would soon come to an end: in the 
other, they might extend over cen- 
turies. 

There is sometimes a fallacious 
way of estimating the utility of an 
endowment for education, which it 
may be well to notice. Syduey 
Smith tells us that colleges take to 
themselves credit for all the intellect 
which they do not succeed in paralyz- 
ing. And it is certain that other 
endowed institutions of learning have 
been gifted with similar powers of 
appropriation. Doubtless the secta- 
rian school that Brown founded a 
century ago can show a list of emi- 
nent jurists, authors, and divines, 
whom it claims to have educated. 
But, born into an intelligent commu- 
nity, these gifted men would have 
found education somewhere ; and it is 
at least supposable that the education 
might have been better adapted to 
their needs, had it been controlled by 
the ideas of a living generation, 
instead of those of the dead ‘Mr. 
Brown. It may have happened 
that some of these gifted men were 
neither religious men, nor even 
moral men, just because religion and 
morality were presented to them all 
twisted up with Brown’s scheme of 
theology, which they found repulsive 
to reason and conscience. 

Not long ago I received a letter 
requesting me to unite with some of 
the most intelligent men in the com- 
munity in bringing the name of an 
able and successful teacher before the 
trustees of a certain endowed semi- 
nary for the instruction of youth. A 
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prominent position in the institution 
was to be filled; and professors and 
divines who were interested in edu- 
cation voluntarily came forward to 
express the hope that the claims of a 
certain gentleman might be consid- 
ered. They offered abundant testi- 
mony to the excellence of his scholar- 
ship, the purity of his character, and 
the power of his moral influence as 
an educator. He was known to be 
achurch attendant. and a supporter 
of Christian institutions. I sought 
an interview with the chairman of 
the board of trustees, only to be told, 
with all courtesy, that he was un- 
able to give any consideration to the 
strongly-attested claims of the gen- 
tleman in question. He kindly 


explained to me his views of his 
duty as the sworn administrator of 
a certain trust; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that they were correct. 


And this was the saddest feature of 
the whole matter. The gentleman, 
whose peculiar fitness for the posi- 
‘tion was urged by the best men of 
his day, had one fatal defect. He 
could not declare his belief that 
certain doctrines were taught in the 
Scriptures. Upon this point he 
shared the doubts, not only of many 
religious and learned laymen, but of 
Catholic and Protestant divines 
whom the world calls theologians. 
“Tf every ducat in the six thousand 
ducats that you offer me were in six 
parts, and every part a ducat,” de- 
clares Shylock, “I will not take 
them: I will have my pound of 
Christian flesh.” “If every testimo- 
nial to the worth of your candidate 
were multiplied by six, and then 
again by six hundred,” virtually ex- 
claims the deceased founder, “I will 
not look at them: I will have my 
pound of dogmatic theology.” Of 
all the doleful sounds from the tombs 
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to which the hymn challenges our 
attention, there can be few more 
doleful than this. 

Need it be suggested how endow- 
ments made from honorable motives, 
and able to show a record* of appar- 
ent utility, may become grievous 
temptations to third-rate men; lead- 
ing them to sophisticate with their 
intellects for the sake of holding 
places of profit and influence to 
which they have no just title? I 
have no word to say against creeds 
and tenets and articles, when they 
are found in their proper places. 
They are to be respected so long as 
they are the natural outcomes of the 
thovght and knowledge of living 
men. Doubtless, he*does well who 
assigns a portion of his annual earn- 
ings to pay the current expenses of 
preaching a doctrine which his judg- 
ment heartily accepts. In that case, 
he will see that his faith is inculcated 
by men who thoroughly believe it, 
and in whom he thoroughly trusts. 
He will constitute himself a critic 
to see that his money is economical- 
ly used, and will study the results 
that its annual expenditure produces. 
It is a good thing to give money in 
order that zeal, which burns brightly 
in living hearts, may blaze before the 
world. It is not a good thing to 
leave an income which may soon 
come to pay unscrupulous persons 
for simulating zeal for dogmas that 
have lost their vitality. The spirit 
of man is undergoing a development 
as regular as that of the world which 
he inhabits. Our systems and be- 
liefs should never be closed against 
the correction of a new experience. 
The good Puritan, Robinson, an- 
nounced a fundamental principle of 
Democracy, as well as cf Protestant- 
ism, when he said, “I am very 
confident the Lord has more truth 
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yet to break forth out of his Holy 
Word.” Yes, and outside of his 
Holy Word too. There is a narrow 

here in which it is our right and 
duty to judge. Let us not dare to 
exceed it." 

While this writing lies wet upon 
my desk, I happen to take up a news- 
paper, and find a bitter complaint of 
the evil wrought by a sect which has 
charge of a certain endowed school. 
These religionists, who are able to 
control the vote of the town, are rep- 
resented as opposing a thorough sys- 
tem of graded schools in order that 
the people might be compelled to use 
their sectarian institution. “ And in 
consequence,” affirms the complainant, 
“the common‘ schools are crowded, 
unclassified, and utterly inadequate 
to the wants of the place.” The 


name of the town is not here given, 
because I have no means of knowing 
whether the charges can be substan- 


tiated in this special case. But it is 
evident that such results are not un- 
likely to follow sectarian endowments, 
unless they are made and administered 
with far more than average intelli- 
gence. 

I met a chance acquaintance in the 
cars, the other day; and we happened 
to speak of Mr. Forrest’s posthumous 
liberality, which is to provide a home 
for decayed actors. My companion 
seemed much struck with the idea, 
and remarked that Christendom was 
sorely in need of houses of refuge for 
reduced clergymen. He suggested 
that vur millionnaires, without more 
ado, should provide a plentiful supply 
of these institutions. I ventured to 
doubt the wisdom of such endow- 
ments ; and our conversation ran some- 
thing like this :— 

“Then I suppose you do not believe 
in clergymen ? ” 

“ On the contrary, if I were tomen- 
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tion the half-dozen men whose ser- 
vices our community could least spare, 
I am sure that three of the names 
would be those of clergymen.” 

“ Perhaps you think that it would 
be difficult to find reduced clergymen 
to fill such institutions ? ” 

“Far from it. I believe that if 
you went through the alphabet, found- 
ing homes for all distressed persons, 
from afflicted apothecaries to unlucky 
undertakers, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in filling them. 
In some cases, you might have to wait 
a little while, till your institution had 
time to create its supply. But, so far 
as clergymen are concerned, even that 
inconvenience would be reduced to a 
minimum. Why, we have been told 
by a leading Presbyterian journal, 
that, in the single sect that it repre- 
sents, there are about fifteen hundred 
clergymen, educated at the expense 
of charitable contributions, who are 
without pulpits, and disconnected 
entirely from ministerial work. And 
this estimate, we are assured, does not 
include editors, teachers, professors, 
and secretaries of various religious so- 
cieties. And so, you see, the fact that 
A. has founded an institution to educate 
superfluous clergymen is very likely 
to cause B. to found another institu- 
tion to provide for them. And our 
neighbor the legislator, at the other 
end of the car, will kindly exempt 
both institutions from taxation; 
first taxing the people to create super- 
fluous clergymen, and then taxing 
them again to support them because 
they are superfluous. And all three 
may be very honest persons, who think 
they are doing right, just because they 
do not think much about it.” 

As an arrival at the station put a 
sudden stop to our talk, I here add a few 
words in modification of a doctrine, 
which my friend may have thought 
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harshly stated: —It is right for you 
or me to assist a minister towards 
whom the parish-he has served 
declines to fulfil its duty. But to 
advertise such assistance, through the 
perpetual motion of an institution, is 
only to make parishes more unjust, 
and ministers less self-reliant. There 
are some ministers whose want of 
success has been owing to the narrow- 
ness of the pews, and not that of the 
pulpit. It is well to consider if we 
cannot give them a hearing, and do 
something for them in an unostenta- 
tious way. But let it never be for- 
gotten that one of the most produc- 
tive forms that sympathy can take is 
in economizing the strength, and spar- 
ing the nerves, of a successful minister. 
And I now use the word Italicised in 
no professional or exclusive sense, 
believing that the Church has no mo- 
nopoly of these rare servants of human- 
ity. But if your clergyman chances 
to be one of them; if you know 
that he is successful in forming brave 
and noble characters; if you see that 
he is a precious nucleus around which 
men come in contact with what is best 
in each other, —be assured that any 
aid you can give him is well bestowed. 
You may add twenty years to his life 
by seeing that he has a good rest in 
the summer, and by cushioning off 
the petty financial perplexities which 
drain the costly vitality he should 
give the world. The service-book 
surely intimates our human duty in 
its solemn litany. Let us remember 
the petition which takes precedence 
of the prayer, — “to comfort and help 
the weak-hearted.” “To strengthen 
such as do stand” is often to reach 
the weak-hearted, who require com- 
fort, in the surest way. 

Let me not be unjust to institutions 
that run upon the income of a fund, 
and are independent of public criti- 
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cism. Some of them have their uses; 
but most of them are poor substitutes 
for individual thought applied fresh 
and living to the problems of the day. 
Let us remember their limits: thy 
may be good instruments of charity, 
but bad directors of it. If we wish 
to avail ourselves of their agency, it 
is better to perfect the freest and best 
of existing institutions than to found 
new ones. I see by the paper that 
an eminent jurist has returned his 
fee for lectures in the Harvard Law 
School, and directed that the money 
shall be expended in buying books 
for its library. In the same journal 
I read that a well-known physician 
has given ten microscopes to the 
Harvard Medical School, to be loaned 
to students who are unable to buy 
such instruments. Here are exam- 
ples of wise and useful benefactions. 
Gifts to institutions of learning, by 
men whose daily work makes them 
competent judges of their require- 
ments, are always in order. Existing 
endowments for advanced education, 
when untrammelled by theological con- 
ditions, would seem to be among the 
best claimants for liberality. These 
may be judiciously increased by those 
who, having examined their past and 
present work, are satisfied that they 
will accept the knowledge and theet 
requirements of the future. 

But the best charity is that virtue 
which insensibly passes out from a 
good man as he goes about his daily 
business. He does not undertake to 
do other people’s work in other gen- 
erations; but, as Mr. Hale writes it, 
“lends a hand” in his own. He has 
not put himself beyond the reach of 
the beautiful parable, whose teaching 
is as consonant with sound political 
economy as it is with the essential 
spirit of Christianity. “Doubly effi- 
cacious,” writes Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
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“are all assuagings of distress insti- 
gated by sympathy; for not only do 
they remedy the particular evils to 
met, but they help to mould hu- 
Wanity into a form by which such 
will one day be precluded.” No 
foolish, ostentatious alms-giving, de- 
moralizing alike to giver and receiver, 
is the lesson of the story of the Good 
Samaritan. The relief is not yielded 
to clamorous importunity, but flows 
from an honest human emotion. It 
represents a form of “utility” which 
the trained intelligence of the philos- 
opher cannot question. Does there 
seem to be a gain in physical power 
when we attempt to do our good 
things by proxy? There is too fre- 
quently a loss of moral power that will 
more than balance it. 

Whenever my sermon comes to be 
preached by a real minister in a real 
meeting-house, certain questions may 
suggest themselves to the pews, which 
it would be inexpedient to touch from 
the pulpit: — How far is it right for 
our democratic society to allow the 
accidental possessors of its wealth 
to impose upon other generations 
their special theological dogmas, or 
their crude notions of mechanical 
charity? Should we not claim for 
our children the same freedom, which, 
in theory at least, we are never tired 
of asking for ourselves? Let it be 
granted that it is, on the whole, expe- 
dient that certain living men should 
be permitted, through their property, 
to direct the forces of the community 
to an extent absurdly exceeding their 
merit. Is there to be no end to it? 
Are legislators bound to respect the 
ideas of short-sighted testators to the 
extent to which they are respected 
in America? The debt which every 
successful man owes to the commu- 
nity is more than a figure of speech. 
And, if it be a good debt, has the 
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debtor a right to decree his own legal 
tender in paying it? Should igno- 
rant and selfish persons, or even well- 
meaning persons, who have managed 
to. scrape up riches, be permitted to 
place obstructions in the way of that 
healthy modification of human opin- 
ion which an advancing society must 
constantly demand? Judicious read- 
ers will perceive that a consideration 
of these questions is beyond the scope 
of this present paper. I have taken 
care to shield myself behind an ample 
precedent in suggesting that satire 
might not be out of place in a sermon. 
It would be rash to assume that po- 
litical meditations should be mingled 
with our sabbath instruction. 

That well-known Celtic personage, 
whose nationality is honored by the 
prefix of the definite article, once de- 
clared that he had decided to do noth- 
ing for posterity, seeing that no evi- 
dence was forthcoming to show that 
posterity had ever done any thing for 
him. Now, if “the Irishman” had 
ever heard of Lord Mansfield’s advice 
to the colonial judge, and had followed 
it by giving his decision without an- 
nouncing his reasons, it might take 
more than an average chief-justice to 
pronounce a sounder judgment. It 
is pleasant to think how the honest 
fellow shook himself clear of a begging 
phantom, and went about his daily 
work in his healthy Irish way. I am 
sure that his subsequent history must 
have corresponded with that of many 
of his worthy countrymen whom we 
all have known. Totally disregarding 
the importunities of this very necessi- 
tous posterity, our good Irishman uses 
his humble gains to help those who 
have only the claims of living men and 
women. He denies himself the com- 
forts that his labor might purchase, 
in order to send for his brothers and 
sisters in the old land. He brings to 
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his adopted country warm hearts and 
willing hands, —the healthy women 
and sturdy men whom we want. After 
these duties are discharged, he still 
denies himself in order to invest in a 
bit of land that will root his children 
to the soil, and give the best guaranty 
of their useful citizenship. If I could 
identify “the Irishman ” with a hum- 
ble friend of mine, I should credit him 
with fidelity and honor that might 
serve as ideal types of those not too 
common virtues. Wherever a gener- 
ous fellowship can smooth life a little 
for his kindred and neighbors, you will 
be sure to find him. But, alas! this 


_ brave and kindly worker has done 


nothing for posterity; and when, at 
last, he stands before the Celestial 
Gates, he is elbowed aside by pompous 
old Demas, who bears a cork model 
of his Institute in one hand, and a 
photograph of his monument in the 
other. And now it is to be hoped, 
that this bewildered foreigner regrets 
his saying about posterity, to which 
the facetious column in a thousand 
American newspapers gave such wide 
publicity. Where are his obituaries, 
his funeral sermons, his “notices of 
the press ” ? — testimonials which his 
magnificent competitor so confidently 
presents for the inspection of St. 
Peter. It is not impossible that the 
astonishment of the famous Monsieur 
Jourdain, when informed that he 
had been talking prose all his life, 
without knowing it, has its counter- 
part in the immaterial world. One 
would like to see the smile breaking 
over that pleasant Irish face as St. 


Peter assures its possessor, that, de- 
spite his emphatic determination, he 
had devoted his life to the serviee of 
posterity, and this in the only certain 
and efficient way. Vainly the astéh- 
ished Demas points to his lying epi- 
taph, and to the Institute which his 
money has set to grinding chaff to 
mock a hungry world. His masque- 
rade in the character of the Better 
Samaritan here comes to an end. 
The Saint quotes the text touching 
the danger of being wise above what 
is written, and assures him that no 
one who undertakes to be any better 
than the Good Samaritan can pass 
a conservative janitor like himself. 

It is.time that these random sug- 
gestions were brought to a close. Let 
us hope that we may soon hear this 
sermon delivered in full, as one of our 
eloquent divines would know how to 
do it. When this comes to pass, you 
will enjoy it all the more from having 
previously studied my dry libretto, 
which lacks all the splendors of rheto- 
ric, and the impressiveness of pulpit 
pause and emphasis. Perhaps some 
one will say that it is not respectful 
to anticipate the teachings of the sa- 
cred desk. Have we not all enough to 
do in reducing to practice the instruc- 
tions of last Sunday’s discourse? If, 
indeed, there has been any profane 
intrusion among sulemn mysteries, an 
innocence of intention can certainly 
be pleaded. Would that I were com- 
petent to dismiss with the usual bene- 
diction all readers who will lay to 
heart the lesson my unpreached ser- 
mon should convey. 
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‘Favors to none, to all she smiles, extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends.”’ 

Rotre had some letters to write 
the next morning for the club of 
which he was secretary; and Hali- 
burton, taking a stout walking-stick 
and a cigar or two, started out for 
a “constitutional” about noon, to 
stretch himself before lunch, and 
shake off the cobwebby effects of his 
last night’s dissipation, — “the first 
powwow among the pale-faces,” as he 
expressed it, that he had frequented 
for many long months. 

He struck out, with a long, swing- 
ing stride, for Georgetown Heights, 
passing many strolling strangers 
brought together by the gay season, 
and indulging in the shifting reflec- 
tions natural to one who finds himself 
suddenly in the midst of city life, with 
its busy hum, after a long season 
spent in the dreamy solitude of the 
plains, or the equally dreamy atmos- 
phere of the Spanish regions in which 
Haliburton had passed the last year 
or two of his life. Could these rest- 
less, hurrying beings about him be 
of the same human kind as the slug- 
gish, taciturn red-skins with whom 
he had had so much, to do in days 
gone by, or the jealous-eyed, nimble- 
handed race of Mexicans, of whom 
he had learned his feats of horseman- 
ship in Southern California? How 
could they be content with the nar- 
row line of duties of “the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker,” 
with driving a quill across the pages 


of ever-opening ledgers, quibbling 
over the infinitesimal minor points of 
law, putting together with painful 
labor a mass of disjointed horrors for 
an evening newspaper, and walking 
generally the treadmill of confined 
vocations, when there was a possibility 
of what he conceived to be a larger, 
more heroic life of the woods and the 
plains, of bivouacs under the silent 
stars, and a medisval knight-errantry 
rosy with dreams of doughty deeds 
and chivalrous rescues ? 

The Persian’s sum of education, 
“to ride, to shoot, and speak the 
truth,” seemed to him, in this stage 
of his experience, to be about all that 
was desirable, after all; except, that 
with his new light, and the vision of 
loveliness to which Rolfe had presented 
him last evening, he might be inclined 
to say, “to ride, to love, and speak 
the truth.” 

This train of thought led him nat- 
urally to Miss Meredith and the 
strangely-intense interest with which 
she already inspired him. He reviewed 
all the events of the “German,” to her 
very accents, and the turn of her eyes; 
and, while he could remember many 
things for which he felt that he should 
always be grateful, he was pained, on 
putting all his memories together, to 
conclude that she had treated with 
equal cordiality, and equally charming 
manner, all the admirers that had 
pressed about her during the even- 
ing. He was foolish to expect that 
any particular partiality should be 
shown to himself, especially on the 
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first evening of his acquaintance; and 
’ yet, so complete was his own subjuga- 
tion, that he built hopes, and dreamed 
dreams, on every casual remark of 
hers, and could not but hope for some 
sign from her that-she regarded him 
in a different light from others. Talk- 
ing and dancing with her, and watch- 
ing her as he leaned against the 
window-frame, he noticed that there 
was a scarcely appreciable difference 
in her treatment of the throng that 
continually besieged her, begging for 
“turns,” or sitting by her side when 
she was tired. 

He was revolving such thoughts in 
his mind, wondering if she were a 
flirt, like so many others, and uncon- 
sciously putting himself on his guard, 
and had descended from the Heights, 
after a wonderful coup-d-@il of Wash- 
ington and the winding reaches of 
the Potomac, when, as he entered 
the suburbs, he caught sight of a 
graceful figure of a woman emerging 
from a low hovel a few rods ahead of 
him, and walking slowly, with bended 
head, away from him. His rapid 
stride soon brought him to the side of 
the lady ; and, though his instinct had 
told him who it must be, the novelty 
of the situation was such: as to throw 
a tone of surprise into his greeting 
as she turned her head slightly at his 
solid tramp. 

“Why, Miss Meredith, is this you? 
What are you doing in this forlorn 
street ?” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Haliburton. 
Oh, nothing! Only taking something 
‘to a poor bedridden old woman out 
here.” 

“ How good of you!” 

“Good! Not at all. If you saw 
the pleasure of the poor old woman, 
you wouldn’t wonder at my taking 
the slight trouble that it costs me to 
go and see her. Only think, Mr. 
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Haliburton, of her not having been 
out of the house for nine years; and 
such a house!” she said, with half- 
drooping eyes, looking up at him. 
And Haliburton noticed, what he had 
not seen in the tense excitement of 
the “German,” that her face in re- 
pose had an almost sad, yearning 
expression, as though the eyes were 
filled with unshed tears, and she were 
embracing a whole world of misery 
and crying distress with the holy calm 
of hersympathy. Haliburton’s heart 
went out to her as never before, as he 
saw this angelic face, touched, appar- 
ently, with pity for all the woe that is 
and has been; and looking at the 
nun-like simplicity of her walking- 
suit, and the quiet of her manner, he 
could not realize that this was the 
same creature that flashed with radi- 
ant smiles and buoyant spirits in the 
splendor of last night’s “German,” the 
queen of the social world. 

Thinking thus, it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for him to 
say, — 

ws Posken. me, Miss Meredith; but 
really you are the last person in the 
world that I should have expected to 
see in this place, and on such an er- 
rand as this.” 

“ Ah! But, Mr. Haliburton, do you 
take me for a mere butterfly? Very 
well. You are such tyrants, such 
dogmatists, you men! You call us 
blue-stockings if we do any thing 
pronounced or vigorous: you sneer 
at us as butterflies if we laugh and 
dance, and enjoy ourselves, and en- 
deavor to make life bright and pleas- 
ant for those about us.” 

“Oh, Miss Meredith!” — 

“But I insist. And when we try 
to do what little we can in the small 
sphere allowed us (which is very 
small), you call us out of place,” she 
added with a quiver of pride. 
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“A thousand ‘pardons! I assure 
you, I meant quite the contrary. I. 
certainly think that you are more 
properly in your true place when on 
such errands of mercy as this, than 
when dancing till morning, and feast- 
ing on diplomatic flattery. Only I 
never thought that the two could be 
associated in one person, and, last of 
all, in you, who seem to revel so in 
gayety.” 

Tom had bungled sadly in trying 
to explain himself, and could have 
said nothing more likely to nettle 
Miss Meredith than these last words 
of his. All the look of tenderness 
left her eyes as. she turned them 
flashing upon him, while she said 
sharply, — 

“ «Feasting on diplomatic flattery ! 
revelling in gayety!’ Pray, Mr. Hal- 
iburton, where have you learned so 
much of diplomatic life, that you can 
pretend to know its style of talk? 


On the sheep-plains of California ? 
I should imagine so. I beg to in- 
form you that I have some very good 
friends in the diplomatic corps; and I 
cannot allow any one to cast slurs upon 


them, as you have just done. And 
‘revelling in gayety!’ Indeed! Has 
one evening’s experience given you 
the right to sum up my enjoyment in 
this light fashion? It’s all very well 
for you men, who have your careers 
and your work, to hurl ridicule at us 
girls, and call us frivolous and foolish. 
But what in the world do you allow 
us to do which is calculated to make 
us other than frivolous and foolish? 
Don’t you suppose there are plenty of 
us who would join you in any thing 
which would tend to make life nobler 
and grander, to carry help to the poor, 
and put to shame the frivolity of 
which you complain, if you only 
gave us a chance? And, when we 
try to do something in this way on 
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our own account, you call us out of 
place. I had looked for something 
better from you, Mr. Haliburton. 
Good-morning. Shall Isee you at 
Madame de Rotonde’s reception to- 
night ?” 

“TI believe so,” said Tom, lifting 
his hat as Miss Meredith entered her 
house, and turning homeward in a 
thoroughly dazed and uncomfortable 
mood. 

He cursed himself for his mal- 
adroitness in allowing this outbreak, 
especially as he really at heart ad- 
mired her far more for this evidence 
of her tenderness towards the poor; 
but she had misconstrued his first 
remark for a slur upon her sex, and 
overwhelmed him with this mono- 
logue without giving him the chance 
to reply. Throughout it, also, she 
showed a sort of haughty pride, as of 
one who will not brook interference, 
which could not fail to inspire him 
with deepest respect, mingled with 
awe, for her marked individuality. 

What filled him with most surprise, 
however, was to reflect in how many 
different characters he had already 
seen this heterogeneous young woman 
in the short space of twenty-four 
hours, — first as the belle of the sea- 
son, scattering smiles on her train of 
admirers in all the sensuous surround- 
ings of the ball-room ; then as a min- 
istering angel, carrying comfort to a 
lone sick woman, and picking her 
way through a squalid back-street; 
then as the champion, so to speak, 
of the corps diplomatique, which he 
had been taught to believe was a snare 
and pitfall for the unwary, made up 
of men half Machiavelli, half Mephis- 
topheles; and lastly, with words on 
her lips condemning frivolity, pre- 
paring to relapse into the woman of 
the world in the evening. 

What wonder that his thoughts 
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were strangely confused and contra- 
dictory, and that he could not help 
inquiring of himself which could be 
her true réle, whether she knew her 
own mind, and if she could really be 
the ideal for which he had yearned! 
At any rate, he was sure that she was 
tremendously exciting, with her vari- 
ous phases of character, her high 
pride, and her fascinating beauty ; and 
the spirit of adventure, if nothing 
more, prompted him to “keep to the 
war-path,” as he would have said, 
though he had to fight with a wily 
foe. He was resolved, that, in the 
evening, he would at least apologize 
for his seeming rudeness of the morn- 
ing, and explain himself. 

Madame De Rotonde’s reception 
in the evening was brilliant beyond 
comparison. Rolfe and Haliburton 


arrived early, and, after a graceful 
greeting from the hostess, watched the 


gathering nationalities from the lower 
end of the reception-room ; Rolfe enu- 
merating sotto voce the dignity, vir- 
tues, and vices of the various distin- 
guished diplomates as they entered. 

All that bright eyes and flashing 
diamonds, brilliant decorations and 
gorgeous costumes, could do to make 
the scene of surpassing grandeur, was 
done. The corps diplomatique, so dé- 
tested by Haliburton, was out in full 
force. Broad-shouldered, fair-haired 
Swedes jostled against the almond- 
eyed representatives from the Orient. 
Orbicular Peruvians and animated 
Spaniards, jovial Turks and dapper 
Frenchmen, squat Dutchmen and wi- 
ly Italians, strolled here and there, or 
gathered in knots, as the rooms filled 
more and more ; refreshing their weary 
diplomatic brains with the soft twaddle 
of the period. 

Complacent Britons smiled grandly 
upon the crowd as they stalked heavi- 
ly through it; and Haliburton noticed 
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one not far from him talking from 
philosophic heights down upon a grace- 
ful little American lady, whom he 
thought he knew, and soon recognized 
to be Miss Wells, as she turned her 
head. He was about advancing to 
make his respects, remembering her 
cordial manner of the evening before, 
when Rolfe touched his arm, saying, 
“Enter the queen,” as Miss Meredith 
sailed in, apparently as much honor- 
ing as honored by the hostess, to judge 
from the stateliness of her greeting. 

She was immediately beset by a 
number of gentlemen in Black, more 
or less plastered with decorations, who 
pressed about her, inquiring with 
eagerness for the state of the charming 
demoiselle’s health this evening, and 
remarking with emphasis that it had 
been a very pleasant day. This ac- 
complished, and the diplomatic code 
not prescribing further forms for sal- 
utation and social converse, the gen- 
tlemen in black one by one retired, 
looking very wise, with their hats 
under their arms, and lorgnons in 
their eyes, giving place to other gen- 
tlemen in black, with fresh inquiries 
for the state of her health, and reit- 
erated statements in regard to the 
weather. 

This sanitary and climatic reception 
was likely to become monotonous, 
when the Marquis de St. Pharamond, 
exquisitely dressed, and breathing 
perfume as he went, broke the spell 
by offeting his arm, and leading 
Miss Meredith through the passage 
into the yellow room, whither Rolfe 
and Haliburton followed, the latter a 
trifle distrait from the ceaseless clack- 
ing about him, but piqued with curi- 
osity to see his ideal in her new réle, 
which she seemed to put on and off 
with her ball-dress. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Haliburton. — 
How do you do, Mr. Rolfe? I’m 
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very glad to sce you,” said Miss Mere- 
dith, extending her hand to each in 
turn. “So you decided to come? 
What a ‘ butterfly ’ you are becoming, 
Mr. Haliburton!” she added, looking 
blandly at Tom, with the faintest 
possible twinkle in her eye. 

“ Ah! that reminds me,” said Hali- 
burton, — - 

“No, no, don’t let it remind you; 
unless it remind you to be as gay and 
chirrupy as possible, and enjoy the 
evening to the utmost. What do you 
think of Washington society? You 
are very quick in forming impressions, 
I believe,” with another sly but faint 
twinkle. 


“Really, I’m no judge. ‘Sheep- 


plains’ of California, you know,” said 
Haliburton, thinking to pay her in 
her own coin. 

“ But you must be a judge. You're 
a judge of the proper place of women 


in the social world; why not of the 
social world in which you find them? 
But excuse my bantering. I’m so 
refreshed by my walk to-day, that I 
feel like running a tilt with every- 
body. Do you think I was very cross 
to-day? But don’t let us discuss 
it.” 

“T really wish ” — 

“No, no! wish for any thing but 
what you were going to.” 

“ And I may have it?” 

“That depends. —It isn’t right to 
discuss disagreeable subjects on such 
a lovely night; is it, marquis?” she 
said to St. Pharamond, who stepped 
forward from talking with Rolfe on 
club-matters. 

“ Mademoiselle can make any sub- 
ject agreeable, only by talking of it,” 
answered the. marquis, bowing slight- 
ly, and shooting out his Jlorgnon, 
which fell with a tinkle against his 
watch-chain. 

“ Monsieur est trop bon. Count 
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de Quelo,” she added, addressing a 
swarthy young diplomate by her side, 
scowling under a pair of inky eye- 
brows, “ will you allow me to present 
Mr. Haliburton? Mr. Haliburton, 
Count de Quelo. I want you to hear 
Mr. Haliburton’s story of his rescue 
by an Apache squaw in Arizona. I 
know from what you told me of your ° 
early life in Madrid, that you are 
fond of wild adventure,” she said, 
with a look at the count which made 
Tom start at its double entendre. 
“Mr. Haliburton will excuse me,” 
she added, smiling an entirely differ- 
ent smile on him. And Haliburton, 
as he bowed, and turned to the count, 
overheard her say to St. Pharamond, 
“ Now for our téte-a-téte.” 

The marquis led her to a sofa at 
the end of the room, and, placing his 
back to the crowd, bent his head to- 
wards her till his hyacinthine locks 
almost brushed her face, and talked in 
low, deeply-engaging tones. 

“ Who is ze man in ze big barbe ? 
He has ze look of ze bear,” said 
Count Razoro to her as she sat 
down. 

“ A friend of Mr. Rolfe’s from Cal- 
ifornia,’ answered Miss Meredith. 
“Would you like to know him?” 
thinking suddenly that it would be a 
good card to present her most distin- 
gué acquaintances to Haliburton. 

“ N’importe. I am happy,” said 
the count, shrugging his shoulders, 
and leaving her to her téte-a-téte. . 

To say that Haliburton gave an 
entirely new version of his Indian 
story to Count de Quelo, and left him 
in bewildering doubt whether the 
squaw had saved Haliburton, or Hali- 
burtoh had saved the squaw, or they 
were one and the same: personage, 
miraculously rescued, is to give but a 
faint idea of the confusion in which 


he himself had been left by Miss 
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Meredith, who had a second time 
foiled his attempt to set himself right 
in her eyes, after he had resolved to 
go down almost on his knees with an 
apology. * 

He had but little more conversa- 
tion with her that evening. De St. 
Pharamond monopolized her almost 
till the party broke up, sitting, as at 
first, with his back to the room, and 
evidently deep in matters foreign to 
the evening and the crowd present. 
Miss Meredith gave undivided atten- 
tion to all that he said, smiling at him 
with that frank smile which was either 
natural or artlessly artificial, and an- 
swering him in tones as low and mur- 
murous as his own. Sombre diplo- 
mates, just arriving or seeing her, 
advanced to her now and then, bowed 
smartly, smiled, and retreated, leaving 
the marquis in undisturbed posses- 
sion, and looking back upon him with 
envy, —so near to those bright, yearn- 
ing eyes that looked into his, and 
that fair cheek that blushed and 
blanched as he talked. 

Only at supper, as Dignity was 
convoying Beauty to the banquet, and 
ready squires were foraging for their 
ladies, Haliburton found Miss Mere- 
dith alone for a moment, when de 
St. Pharamond had gone to the 
tables, and, in answer to a movement 
of hers, sat down beside her on the 
sofa. 

“ Aren’t these lovely rooms?” said 
she, straightening herself as if by a 
slight effort, and beaming on him. 

“Yes, very,” said he. “But I 
_ haven’t been noticing the rooms. 
I’ve been wondering what a brute 
you must think me, to have been so 
tude to you this morning. You 
quite misunderstood me, I assure you. 
It is noble in you to do what you 
wére doing when I met you; and I 
only wondered that you who were 
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such a queen could endure such 
squalid scenes of poverty. If I am 
too frank in saying so” — 

“Certainly not, my dear Mr. Hali- 
burton. But pray don’t think that 
I’m satisfied: with such evenings as 
this. If you only knew,” she said 
with a sigh; and the same tender 
yearning filled her eyes; and chast- 
ened her face, while she opened her 
flagon, and moistened her handker- 
chief. I'll tell you some time what 
this marquis has been saying to me all 
the evening. It is so tiresome! — 
Ah, my dear marquis, many thanks,” 
she added, as de St. Pharamond 
came up, and handed her a plate with 
a paté. “Won’t you come to us Sat- 
urday evening, Mr. Haliburton?” 
she said as the marquis turned to 
Madame de la Dipose at his elbow. 
“ You haven’t been to see me yet; and 
I would rather see you at home than 
in these crowded balls, I think.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in the 
world,” said Haliburton, relinquish- 
ing his seat to the marquis, and join- 
ing Rolfe in the supper-room. 

Later in the evening, after he*had 
had a cheery chat with his vivacious 
little friend Miss Wells, who assured 
him that he was a “ howling swell,” 
“the observed of all observers,” and 
had succeeded in raising his spirits 
many degrees, he was drinking a 
glass of champagne in the supper- 
room, when he heard a voice from out 
a knot of young diplomates, de St. 
Pharamond among them, at the far- 
ther end of the table, say, “To the 
Belle of Washington;” and a half- 
dozen glasses clinked in the air in 
continental fashion. There was a 
murmur of approval as the glasses 
were set down; and one or two men 
called, “de St. Pharamond, de St. 
Pharamond,” rapping lightly on the 
table; and all eyes were turned 
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towards him. But the marquis, 
shrugging his shoulders, and blowing 
a kiss into the air, glided from the 
room, evading the ovation, but hug- 
ging to his soul the delightful thought 

‘that he was considered the winning 
man. 

Haliburton thought, “If he only 
knew!” And then the reflection 
rushed over him, “ Good heavens! If 
she’ll talk to me as she did of a man 
with whom she appears to be so well 
‘pleased, and who thinks himself so se- 
cure, what may she not” — But he 
was ashamed of himself for harboring 
such a thought after her frank man- 
ner of a few moments ago; and, raising 
his half-drained glass, he repeated 
under his breath the toast that he 
had just heard, and vowed that he 
would do her the compliment of esti- 
mating her at her noblest rather than 
by any foolish standard of society 
talk, to which she was obliged to con- 
form if she allowed her beauty and 
wit to receive their due homage. 
This was really very generous of him, 
and would have been impossible in a 
mani of less nobility of heart, and less 
faith in ideals: still he could not be 
thoroughly satisfied that he was right, 
and was not deceiving himself by his 
very generosity of construction. 

Naturally, therefore, when Rolfe 
asked him as they strolled home, 
“ Well, what do you think of her, old 
boy, on nearer acquaintance ?” he an- 
swered laconically, “ Varium et mu- 
tabile semper femina,” and pulled his 
hat over his eyes. 

If he “only knew,” as Miss Mere- 
dith had said, what thoughts were 
passing in her mind about this time, 
and how the sight of his face among 
the figure-heads of the season was 
beginning to affect her! But he was 
not a reader of Sphynxes’ riddles, and 
he did not know. 

‘ 
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CHAPTER IV. . 
“ The lily is all in white like a saint, 
And so is no mate for me.” 
“Rorg, my boy, didn’t you say 
you had a horse you could lend me?” 


inquired Haliburton, as they rose 


from the breakfast-table the morning 
after Madame de Rotonde’s re-union. 

“Yes, two if you like,” answered 
Rolfe ; “ but you surely don’t want to 
ride on such a dull day as this. Wait 
a week or so, and we'll organize a 
riding-party for you: by that time, 
the country will be better worth look- 
ing at.” 

“To tell the truth, Harry,” said 
his friend, “I do not seem to care 
much about the weather or the scen- 
ery to-day. All I want is a breath of 
fréer air than one finds in these ball- 
rooms: of yours; and,” he added 
hesitatingly, “a little solitude. In 
the long run, it may not be good for 
man to be alone; but sometimes he 
feels as if he needed it.” 

Haliburton felt a sensation of 
positive relief when he found himself 
fairly on horseback, free to go where 
he would, and disentangle at his 
leisure the twisted skein of thoughts 
and feelings spun in the last few 
days. He rode abstractedly through 
the streets, without any very clear 
idea of his road, only desiring to get 
away from the atmosphere of houses 
and people, which seemed to crush in 
on his brain. 

As he glanced down a street to the 
right, the glint of sunlight on the 
river caught his eye; and, turning his 
horse’s head, he made his way across 
the nearest bridge, and found himself 
shortly on the crest of a hill, with 
Washington spread out like a map 
before him. The air had all that soft, 
deceitful breath in it, which, in the 
midst of winter, would have us feel 
the approach of spring. “Dull,” the 
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day might be called; for all the air’ 
was dim with a sort of impalpable 
gray mist, that covered and rounded 
away the sharp outlines of all things 
close at hand, and seemed to draw a 
gauzy veil over the sky, the distant 
hills, and the city itself; while on 
the stream which rélled smoothly at 
his feet, only when a light puff of 
wind curled the water back into tiny 
ripples, did the sun assert himself 
by @ quick glance in the mirror 
held up to him.on the crest of the 
wave. 

Haliburton checked his horse, let 
the reins fall loosely on his neck, and, 
soothed almost unconsciously by the 
peace and gentleness which seemed 
to hover like a blessing in the air 
around him, his spirits involuntarily 
rose. He no longer felt that weight 
on his heart and brain, which had 
driven him forth to seek rest from 
himself. He wondered at his own 
cowardice, when he remembered his 
gloomy despondency of half an hour 
ago, when his love seemed a curse 
sent to torment him for his sins, and 
the image of Lilian herself, a mocking 
mirage to lure him on to his destruc- 
tion. He was able now to think 
more calmly of her as he had seen 
her last night, surrounded by a crowd 
of men, eagerly contending for a look 
or a word; and what, in his jealousy, 
he had set down to overweening love 
of admiration and excitement, he was 
now so far reasonable as to admit 
might have been only what is re- 
quired of every woman who would 
show her appreciation of the atten- 
tion of which she is the object. 

From this it was an easy transition 
for Tom’s mind to dwell again and 
again on the few words she had 
spoken to him in that long evening, 
on her exquisite grace and beauty, 
on the soft tones of her voice, the 
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easy natural manner, the expressive 
mobiie face, where 


“ Blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 
Speak the sweetness and feeling that dwell 
in the heart.” 


“She is worth it all,” said he half 
aloud, faising his eyes to the tender 
violet heavens. “If I can win her, 
God help me to make her life one 
long joy! And, if not—it is sweet 
even to have loved you without hope, 
my pure lily! 

“ After all,” he mused as he slowly 
made his way along the ridge of the 
hilt, “I should be congent with the 
fact that she will notice me at all,-. 
surfeited as she is with the admiration 
of men in many ways immeasurably 
superior tome. Well, I can but try 
my best; no man can do more: and 
surely she would not have talked to 
me as she did, if she had not liked 
me a little.” 

Haliburton paused a moment, be- 
fore descending the hill, to fill his 
eyes and heart with the calm picture 
below him, — the hill rounding gently 
down to the water’s edge, the idle 
sail of a little boat drifting with the 
current, and beyond, gleaming white 
against the uncertain pearly back- 
ground, the great dome of the Capitol, 
seeming, from the building itself 
being hid by the intervening trees, to 
float airily in the indistinct atmos- 
phere, like those palaces that rise, 
dimly gorgeous, through our dreams. 
It hardly seemed the same city as 
that which had so oppressed him an 
hour ago; and it was in a very differ- 
ent tone that he greeted Rolfe, who, 
standing on the steps of his ancestral 
mansion, appeared prepared to start 
forth as usual on his careet of doing 
nothing. ; 

“Here’s a card that was left for 
you, Tom,” said Mr. Rolfe, tossing it 
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towards our hero as he dismounted. 
“Said he was so sorry to miss you; 
staying with the Cortlandts, I see.” 

’ William W. Price,” said Halibur- 
ton, glancing at the card. “I'd no 
idea they were in town: his daughter 
is a great friend of mine.” 

“Too thin!” exclaimed Rolfe jeer- 
ingly. “ As if I didn’t know all about 
your flirtation with Miss Price, or 
perhaps I should say love-affair; eh, 
Tom? Methinks I’ve even heard ru- 
mors of an engagement. Come, now, 
don’t try to hoodwink your friends: 
there’s no use denying it.” 

“T sha’n’t atempt to,” said Tom, 
laughing, “the ided of seeing seems 
to give you so much pleasure.” 

“Have lunch when you like, my 
boy,” said Rolfe. “ You don’t mind 
my leaving you? I’ve an engage- 
ment at two. Don’t forget the kettle- 
drum at the Wells’s: I'll meet you 
there at five punc.” 

At five o’clock, accordingly, Hali- 
burton repaired to G Street, and, after 
having waited some few minutes for 
his friend, was at last joined by that 
easy-going gentleman, who, jocosely 
bidding him “keep close, and not be 
afraid,” preceded him into a large, 
fire-lighted room, where, occupying 
various luxurious chairs and sofas 
drawn round a pretty little tea-table, 
glittering with silver and dainty por- 
celain, were about twenty young 
people, the pick of the. gay world of 
Washington. 

Rolfe was at once welcomed, and 
drawn into the centre of the group; 
and Miss Wells herself, presiding 
over the tea-table, beckoned to Hali- 
burton friendlily, indicating to him 
with a most enticing gesture the 
vacant seat on the sofa by her side. © 

* You are very much bigger than I 
thought : do you think you can squeeze 
in?” said Miss Wells, drawing aside 
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the long folds of her dress to let him 
pass. 
“I think I can manage it in spite 
of my absurd size,” said Tom, laugh- 
ingly taking possession of the tempt- 
ing place reserved for him. At the 
sound of his voice, Miss Meredith, 
who was seated iff a low chair by the 
fire, turned, and held out her hand to 
Haliburton, smiling as she did so. 
But Tom saw that there was no 
chance just then for him; for leaning 
indolently againstythe mantle-piece 
stood M. de St. mond, looking 
down on Lilian as she sat, the fire 
throwing dancing rosy reflections on 
her fair upturned face, bringing out 
in strong relief the pure lines of 
cheek und throat. 

“ Mr. Rolfe,” said his little hostess, 
pausing for a moment from her pretty 
task§ and leaning confidentially 
towards him as he bent over the 
back of her chair, “do you know 
who that small individual in green 
is, there on the other side of the fire? 
The Cortlandts brought her, I think. 
Odd I shouldn’t know in my own 
house; but then I never attempt to 
keep the run of all the transients in 
society here.” 

Haliburton, overhearing, glanced 
in the direction pointed out, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, “ Why, it is 
Miss Carrie!” 

“Tndeed!” said Miss Wells, laugh- 
ing. “I’m delighted to hear it; but 
who might Miss Carrie be?” 

“ Miss Price, I mean,” said Tom, 
vexed with himself for his foolish 
mention of her. “You see, I see a 
great deal of her at home, Miss 
Wells, and” — 

“And always call her Carrie,” 
struck in Rolfe. “I don’t wonder at 
your yielding to the force of habit. 
See, she is looking over here now,” he 
continued: “you had better go and 
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to her. I'll keep your seat for 

you.” And Tom, rather pleased, on 
the whole, to see a familiar face 
among all these strangers, made his 
way to Miss Price’s corner, to be re- 
ceived with such a cordial shake of 
the hand, such a heartfelt “I am so 
glad to see you!” that he could not 
but take a seat by her side, and reply 
in as cordial a manner as her own, 
“Tt is good to meet an old friend in a 
strange place.” And the look of thor- 
ough satisfaction.on his companion’s 
face answered more eloquently 
than any words could have done. 

Carrie Price and her father had 
been established at Santa Barbara for 
nearly five years; Mr. Price having 
been forced to leave San Francisco on 
account of some business difficulties, 
and having selected Santa Barbara 
for its cheapness, and reputation for 
being as healthy as it was slow. 
Haliburton was one day riding 
through the streets of the little town, 
when his eye was caught by the 
unwonted sight of a pile of trunks, — 
new, city-made trunks, that encum- 
bered both pavement and garden in 
front of a small house standing a 
little way back from the street. 

Seated on one of the trunks, with 
her hands full of small bundles, and 
au indescribable air of weariness and 
helplessness in her whole attitude, sat 
@ girl of about thirteen, who raised 
her head at the near approach of 
horses’ hoofs, and glanced up, first 
with mere listless curiosity, and then 
with a sort of appealing in her pale 
face, at the big, splendid-looking 
stranger towering above her; for all 
weak, defenceless, creatures turned 
instinctively for help to Tom, with 
his broad shoulders and air of con- 
scious strength, and yet with such 
tender looks in his gray eyes. 

The tired, appealing glance of this 
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girl now went straight to his heart; 
and in an instant he was off his horse, 
bending to offer assistance of any 
kind to the child, worn out with dis- 
tress of mind, no less than with her 
tedious journey. And when her father 
came out of the house, into which he 
had been carrying his most valuable 
possessions, he found Carrie, with 
even something like a smile on her 
face, looking up with childlike con- 
fidence at the tall stranger by her 
side. 

From that day, through all their 


. many difficulties and even hardships, 


Tom had been their constant friend 
and helper; andreven when at last 
better days had come for the Prices, 
and, with increase of income, they 
were able to buy a good deal of land, 
and to build on it, Haliburton was 
still ?ami de la maison; while to 
Carrie, now a pretty dark-eyed girl 
of seventeen, he was the embodiment 
of all her ideal of strength and pro- 
tecting tenderness, worshipped with 
an implicit trust in his wisdom and 
goodness that had never dreamed that 
its idol could do wrong. 

“T was very much surprised to see 
your father’s card this morning,” said 
Tom. “ Wasn’t it rather a sudden 
move? You did not think of coming 
when I left.” 

“No,” said she, looking up, and , 
feasting her eyes with the sight of 
that powerful beauty for which they 
had so longed, — “no: but my aunt 
has been writing to me for a long 
time to.come and make her a visit; 
and papa thought I might like, at 
last, to see a little of the world. 
They want to make a society young 
lady of me, I believe,” she added, 
laughing. 

“Heaven forbid!” replied Tom. 
“T should be very sorry to see you 
transformed into a flirting, dancing, 





slang-talking butterfly, like some I 
have seen here.” 

“You like a Jenny Wren, then, 
better than a butterfly?” she said 
softly. “Do you remember that 
used to be your name for me?” 

“Yes, I remember,” he answered, 
smiling down at the wistful, dark 
eyes; “and very appropriate it was 
too.” 

“Yet butterflies are pretty things,” 
she said, half sighing. His eyes fol- 
lowed her glance around the gay 
circle grouped in easy, lounging atti- 
tudes about the fire, which, with its 
capricious, changeful" radiance, light- 
ed up, now a lovely, animated face, 
now the gleaming silver of the tea- 
table, or brought out a bit of rich- 
hued velvet, or the flash of diamonds 
on slender, snowy fingers. Over all 
rose the low hum of talk, swelling 
now and then a little louder, or break- 
ing out into a little ripple of laugh- 
ter. 

Leaning back in her crimson 
arm-chair, shielding her face from the 
inquisitive fire, which would fain have 
revealed the cloud on her brow, 
Lilian had been watching Tom as he 
bent to speak to his companion, with, 
strange to say, a feeling of slightly 
injured surprise. Her keen woman’s 
eye had detected the perfect content 
and satisfaction, visible on every line 
of Carrie’s expressive little face; and, 
though Haliburton was hidden from 
her by the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tain near which he sat, his attitude 
leaning towards his neighbor was 
sufficiently suggestive. 

“Tom is in the seventh heaven,” 
remarked Mr. Rolfe, noticing the 
direction of Lilian’s look. “He has 
found an old friend,” with a decided 
meaning stress on the last word. 
“They look friendly, don’t they? 
Ah, well! it’s an old affair.” 
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“What do you mean?” inquired 
Miss Meredith in her iciest tones, 
“ Are they engaged?” 

“That was what I asked Tom this 
morning,” answered Rolfe. “But 
though he did not say Yes, neither 
did he say No. It looks suspicious, 
however, her having followed him 
here.” : 

“Or he her: which is it?” said 
Lilian languidly. “M. de St. Phar- 
amond, if you would be so good as 
to see if my coupé ig there? I really 
think I ought to 

Tom saw her rise, and cross over 
to make her adieus to their hostess ; 
and seeing, to his immense vexation, 
that he should not have had one 
word with her, excused himself hur- 
riedly to Miss Price, and took his 
stand near the door into the hall, 
resolved that one look at least he 
would have. 

In a moment she is here; and as 
the marquis takes her furred cloak 
from the servant, and folds it gently 
round her shoulders, Tom steps for- 
ward, and says in a low voice, “I 
have been unfortunate this afternoon, 
Miss Meredith, in my efforts to speak 
to you: would there be any chance 
of my finding you, if I were to avail 
myself of your kind invitation to- 
night ?” 

“Unfortunately I have an engage- 
ment for this evening,” she answers a 
little constrainedly, Tom thinks; but 
he will not seem to hear. 

“ To-morrow, then ?” he asks. 

“To-morrow,” she assents, and, 
with a slight gracéful inclination of 
her head, passes him, accompanied to 
the carriage-door by M. de St Phara- 
mond, who, during the foregoing dia- 
logue, had been serenely contemplat- 
ing the picture on the wall behind 
Tom, as if that humble individual 
were really too insignificant for a 
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person of the marquis’s exalted condi- 
tion to be even aware of his existence. 

Haliburton returned tothe drawing- 

room, where he found the circle break- 
ing up; and having given a half-absent 
“Yes,” to Carrie’s earnest, whispered 
request that he would come and see 
her soon, succeeded in taking pos- 
session of his friend, and bearing him 
away. : 
Tom had a hard struggle with him- 
self the next day, as, stretched out on 
the most luxurious of sofas in Rolfe’s 
cosey little smokting-room, he medi- 
tated, and debated the question as to 
whether he should or should not try 
to see Lilian again that night. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, his eye 
mechanically following the graceful 
upward curves of the smoke from his 
cigar, “it would be better to wait, not 
to seem too eager. She certainly was 
rather cold to me yesterday ; but then 
that eternal Frenchman was at her 
elbow as usual!” puffing out a vi- 
cious cloud of smoke, as if to shut out 
the hateful sight. “ After all, it may 
have been only fancy. It would be 
absurd to be discouraged by an imagi- 
nary change of manner. I'll chance 
it at all events; and if it really should 
prove true, if her kindness at first was 
mere caprice,— why, then,” with a 
heavy, uneasy sigh, “I can but bear 
it, as many a better man has done 
before me.” 

Then he thought of his meeting 
with her in those out-of-the-way 
places, where she went like an angel 
of beauty and goodness to bring one 
ray from the bright outer sunlight of 
joy and charity in the world, to those 
poor suffering wretches ; and again he 
inwardly resolved that he would not 
be so faint of heart, and reminded 
himself of the fact that he had seen 
her treat a dozen different men in the 
same interested courteous manner that 
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she had shown yesterday to M. de St. 
Pharamond, and tried to content him- 
self with the doubtful consolation, that, 
at all events, if she did flirt,—a fact 
he was forced to admit,— it was with 
twenty men at least; and the adage 
relative to there being safety in num- 
bers recurred with comforting force 
to his mind. 

Once decided to go, a sort of fever- 
ish impatience seemed to seize on him. 
He paced restlessly to and fro, glanced 
fifty times at his watch, and demand- 
ed in such an uneasy tone of his friend, 
“If that clock was not very slow?” 
that even that philosophic gentleman 
was disturbed by his behavior, and 
demanded in some surprise “the mean- 
ing of all this row. The clock’s all 
right,” he said a little impatiently. 
“ How late would you have it? It’s 
four o’clock now: the days are short 
enough in all conscience !” 

Poor Tom apologized, complained 
of being “stewed,” from being shut 
up all day in the house, and finally, 
conscious of his inability to control 
his restless impatience, sallied forth 
“to try and walk it off.” 

Happening to put his hand in the 
pocket of his coat, he drew out the 
card Mr. Price had left the day before; 
and then the thought of Carrie, with 
her sweet, friendly ways, her soft voice 
and restful manner, came over him, as 
he remembered their long rides and 
walks together at Santa Barbara, and 
the ready sympathy that he had nev- 
er failed to find in her, prompt as the 
very echo to his thought. “1 will go 
and see my little Jenny Wren,” he 
thought: “it is always like home where 
she is.” In truth, Carrie’s bright face 
and welcoming smile did seem to soothe 
and quiet him; and when, at last, the 
gathering darkness warned him to 
leave, he was surprised to find that the 
hours which had seemed to stretch in 
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such an interrfinable vista before him 
were gone before he was aware. 

“Any plans for this evening, 
Tom?” said Mr. Rolfe as they left 
the dining-room. “I thought of tak- 
ing you round to the club if you have 
nothing better to do.” 

“T had some thoughts of calling 
on Miss Meredith,” replied Halibur- 
ton, uncomfortably conscious of some 
slight embarrassment in his manner. 

“Qh! in that case, it don’t matter. 
We can go to the club any evening; 
and we can’t always see Miss Lily. 
Tl go along with you, I think.” 

“By all means!” replied Tom, 
trying to throw a little heartiness into 
his voice and manner; for the prospect 
of having, after all, no chance to speak 
to Lilian, seemed for a moment too 
bitter to be borne. 

As they were ushered into the Mere- 
diths’ charming cretonne-hung libra- 
ry, Tom cast a rapid glance around, 
and saw, to his great relief, that, as 
there were three ladies seated cosily 
together by the fire, there was at least 
a reasonable hope of his being able 
to detach her from the rest without 
rendering her conspicuous. 

Miss Meredith rose to greet them 
with her easy, gracious manner, and, 
having presented Haliburton to her 
mother, turned towards the other 
lady, who had not risen from her seat 
in the depths of a vast arm-chair, and 
said, “Miss Wells I think you both 
know.” The last-named young lady 
bestowed a very pretty glance on our 
hero, and extended a most confiding lit- 
tle hand to meet his ; but her attention 
seemed to ba principally absorbed by 
Mr. Rolfe, who at once subsided into a 
seat by her side, and began a low- 
toned interchange of thought that 
bid fair to last some considerable 
length of time. 

Miss Meredith resumed her seat at 


* 


Tom Haliburton’s Quandary ; 


a little distance from the others, and 
Tom placed himself beside her, as she 
took up a large photograph from the 
table near, and, holding it towards 
him, said, “ You are a beauty-lover, I 
know, Mr. Haliburton. Tell me, is 
not that a lovely face ? ” 

It is a colored photograph, from 
a painting by some modern French 
artist. It shows us a girl of, perhaps, 
Seventeen, dressed in a long, flowing 
dress of some soft, clinging texture. 
She stands facing us. Her fair hair, 
parted on her low, ebildlike forehead, 
and only confined by a sort of fillet, 
falls in heavy, waving masses round 
her slight figure. She holds a book, 
apparently of prayers, in her two 
slender hands ; and she seems to have 
paused a moment in her reading to 
raise her face, 


“Bright as from sins forgiven,” 


and look, with a sort of sweet, won- 
dering sadness in her soft eyes, out 
into the world. About the tender, 
childish little mouth, and in the deep 
blue eyes, with their shadowy fringes, 
Tom detected a look of Lilian her- 
self, and lavished unqualified admira- 
tion on the picture. 

“T have always had a theory,” said 
Lilian, leaning back with a dreamy 
look on her face, “that the bodily me- 
dium through which we see things 
has a great effect on the way they ap- 
pear tous. For instance, that little 
maiden, looking out at the world 
through eyes of that divine purity, 
cannot but see all things adorned with 
her own unsullied innocence. Images 
of sin and sorrow could not pass 
through those clear depths, and keep 
their own dark colors.” 

“Tf it were only true!” answered 
Tom, wisely checking the utterance 
of his thought, that she should know 
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best if beauty made the world seem 
fairer to its possessor. “ But the look 
* on that girl’s face is the peace of ig- 
norance. It is only the dawning of 
life’s day with her. Does she not 
seem to be just 


‘Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet’ ?” 


Lilian raised her eyes with a look 
of pleased interest. “That was al- 
ways a favorite couplet of mine,” she 
said; “and you like it too. You sing, 
do you not?” she added abruptly. 
“You said those verses just as if you 
could sing.” 

Tom smiled, and shook his head. 

“ Alas,no! The vocal exercises in 
which I sometimes indulge are not 
worthy of the name. But you—did 

‘I not hear your voice as I came in 
just now ?” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling. “I was 
trying a song that perhaps you have 
heard,-one of Miss Gabrielle’s, — 
‘The Garden of Roses.’” 

“Oh, I have heard it!” said Tom 
eagerly. 

“ And would like to hear it again?” 
she inquired, smiling up at him with 
her eyes, as she seated herself at the 
piano, while her fingers wandered 
lightly over the keys. 

Miss Meredith had one of those 
voices that flow out with the easy, ef- 
fortless grace of a bird’s notes. It 
was not specially powerful, or of ex- 
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traordiuary compass, or remarkably 
any thing but sympathetic. Its sweet, 
vibrating tones seemed to wake an 
echo in the hearts of those most indif- 
ferent, in general, to music; and now, 
as the last lingering cadences of her 
song died away, Tom scarcely dared 
to raise his head from his hand, lest 
she should see something nearly akin 
to tears in his eyes. 

She did not wait to be asked, but 
sang song after song; and at last, let- 
ting her fingers slide into a sort of 
running accompaniment, that seemed 
to drop, as it were, from step to step 
all down the keyboard, she said in a 
low voice, — 

“ Now you shall hear my song of 
songs, — the most desolate, the loveliest 
thing on earth ;” and, the accompani- 
ment melting as she spoke into an air 
of unearthly-sad sweetness, she began, 
a slight tremor shaking the tender ac- 
cents of her voice as she lingered over 
the touching words of Emily Bronté’s 
“ Remembrance.” 

When at length they had taken 
leave, and Haliburton found himself 
walking through the starlit streets to- 
wards home, still floated before him a 
vision of the fair, drooping head, with 
the sweet, serious eyes ; and in his ears 
rang the notes of her “song of 
songs ;” and the words, “ Have I for- 
got, mine only love, to love, thee?” 
echoed and re-echoed through his 
dreams. 


[To be concluded.] 
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Ye say that love is strong as death: 
Ye know not what ye speak. 

Shall love be as the feeble breath, 
The color on the cheek ? 


Stronger than death or woe or time 
Is He who rules above; 

And through the storms of ages chime 
His own words, “ God is love.” 


Death is the subject slave of love; 
For love is God on high : 

Stronger than death, love rules above, 
Till death himself shall die. 





THE LOST CHILD. 
A TRUE TRADITION OF WACHUSETT. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARLOW. 


Rosert Keves was a pioneer. A *than their own, whether based upon 


hundred years ago, pioneers were not 
fighting Indians, nor hunting grizzly 
bears in the Sierra Nevada or the 
Rocky Mountains, nor building Pa- 
cific Railways, nor shaking with chills 
and fever in the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and the Yellowstone. Neither 
chills nor railways had ever been heard 
of. But then, as now, fighting Indi- 
ans was the occasional necessity of 
the pioneer; and if grizzlies did not 
then dispute the pioneer’s right to his 
newly-found home, divers of their 
congeners, nearer or more remote, 
claiming seizin thereof for long 
periods whereof memory of neither 
man nor beast ran to the contrary, 
refused to recognize any other title 


discovery, disseizin, or conquest. The 
pioneers of America were then rough- 
hewing New England. Robert Keyes 
was hewing out for his family a home 
on the eastern slope of Wachusett 
Mountain, “in ye township of Prince- 
ton, in ye countie of Middlesex,* & 
colonie of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Mountains, like every thing else, 
are great or small only by comparison. 
Wachusett may be a very humble 
mountain as compared with Shasta, 
and other snowy peaks of the great 
continental ranges of America. But 
in the estimation of the people who 
live within sight of Wachusett, it is a 


* The northern part of Worcester County was 
originally included in Middlesex. 
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great mountain; and they call it, by 


way of eminence, the mountain. Do 

‘they not visit it, and boast that they 
have actually ascended its peak once, 
twice, thrice, or more, in the course 
of their lives? Have not divers en- 
terprising persons built famous sum- 
mer taverns upon it and about it for 
accommodation of its admirers? Is 
not thé mountain a more infallible 
prophet than even Old Probabilities 
himself to the farmer, who is able, ac- 
cording as Wachusett hath his rain- 
cap on, or otherwise, in the morning, 
to divine the prospect of the day for 
haymaking, or other fair-weather 
work? I have seen an alpenstock 
carried by a Worcester county travel- 
ler, whereon was affectionately en- 
graved the name of Wachusett in the 
same column with the Jungfrau and 
the Matterhorn. 

It was in 1751 that Robert Keyes 
commenced his pioneering on the 
slope of. Wachusett; and the same 
year his wife bore to him a daughter, 
whom the parents named Lucy, and 
who was to be the subject of a tragic 
mystery which should baffle all at- 
tempts to solve it for more than half 
acentury then to come. The Keyes 
family was the fourth that settled in 
Princeton, and at that time the par- 
ents were about forty years old. Be- 
sides Lucy, they had also two other 
daughters considerably older than 
she. There was, at the distance of 
about a mile from the clearing which 
Robert had made, and in which he 
had built his house, a pond called 
Wachusett Pond, whither the two 
elder sisters went one April morning 
in 1755 to get sand for house-clean- 
ing. The route to the pond lay 
through the woods, and was only in- 
dicated by blazed trees. Unobserved 
by the elder sisters, Lucy, then four 
years old, followed them into the 
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woods. The mother felt no concern 
about the absence of the child, sup- 
posing her to be in the care of her 
elder sisters, till their return without 
her; when it appeared that they were © 
unaware that she had followed them, 
and had seen nothing of her either 
going or returning. 

Search is immediately commenced 
by the mother and elder sisters, who 
explore the woods all the way to the 
pond, without finding any trace of 
the missing child. Loud and earnest 
calls of the child’s name are only fol- 
lowed by reverberating échoes from 
the mountain-sides. The father, 
ploughing in his field, hears the eager 
calls, and joins the searchers. He 
suggests that probably Lucy has fall- 
en asleep upon some rock, where she 
may have sat down to rest or to play, 
and does not hear their calls. He 
raises his own voice to the highest 
pitch; and in the stillness of that 
April morning his call to his child 
might have been heard for miles. 
But there is no answer. The woods 
are now more and more widely and 
more carefully searched. Every place 
that could be supposed to conceal a 
child is examined; and the forenoon 
is spent before they are aware of it. 
It occurs to the father that the child 
may have fallen into the pond, whith- 
er he hastens, dreading the digcovery 
that he expects. The margin of the 
pond is sandy; and he looks for little 
footprints in the sand, but can find 
none. He peers anxiously into the 
water, but fails to make the dreaded 
discovery. Meantime it occurs to the 
mother, that, while they have been 
looking for Lucy in the woods, she 
may have herself returned to the 
house (a possibility that she wonders 
they did not think of before), and 
with her daughters hurries home. 
The kitchen door is open just as they 
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left it; but no trace of Lucy’s having 
been there is visible. The whole 
house, barn, and all the other bufild- 
ings, enclosures, and possible places 
of concealment, are searched in vain. 

The father also returns home, and 
meets his family near his door about 
to return to the woods. Neither has 
any discovery to report to the other. 
He casts an anxious look at the sun, 
which is noticed by both mother and 
daughters. The sun is already past 
the meridian, and has commenced his 
descent of the western sky. Ab- 
sorbed in the anxiety of the search, 
they had taken no thought of the 
flight of time ; and their usual dinner- 
hour had come and gone unnoticed 
by any of them. And the father had 
forgotten that he had left his oxen in 
the yoke attached to the plough in the 
furrow. Besides the possibility that 
Lucy might have fallen into the pond 
and been drowned, there are other 


possibilities, which all have thought 
of, but none have dared trust tongue 


toname. There are beasts of prey, 
wolves certainly, and perhaps other 
wild beasts, upon the mountain. And 
there are hostile savages in the vicini- 
ty. Lucy may have been carried off 
by wolves or Indians. As we shall 
have occasion to speak of these possi- 
bilities again, let us, for the sake of 
brevity and distinction, designate 
them severally as the wolf theory, 
the Indian theory, and the pond 
theory. 

Night is coming; and an appalling 
sense of their situation seems, simul- 
taneously with the father’s glance at 
the descending sun, to seize both par- 
ents and children. All possible theo- 
ries and fears seem to occur to each 
of them at once. The mother bursts 
out into a loud, heart-rending wail of 
despair, vainly calling her child by 
name, “ My Lucy; my Lucy!” She 


reproaches first herself, and then her 
daughters, and even her husband, for 
carelessness in not looking after the 
child, and again wails out her de- 
spairing cry for her Lucy. Nor is the 
grief of the sisters scarcely less than 
their mother’s. And the father him- 
self is for the moment completely un- 
manned, and undecided what to do. 
Lucy is the pet and darling of his 
life. He rushes wildly back into the 
woods, shouting the child’s name at 
the top of his voice, which breaks and 
quavers under the burden of grief 
that has come over him. But in a 
few moments he returns, and calls his 
family into the house. He has a 
plan : he will appeal to his neighbors to 
come and helphim. One daughter shall 
go in one direction; the other shall 
go in another; he will go to town; 
and they will rally all the help they 
can. He is a man of Puritan descent, 
faith, and practice; and, without stop- 
ping to so much as mention his plan 
to his family, as soon as they have 
come into the house, he says, “ Let us 
pray.” In their presence he explains 
his plan to God, and invokes his bless- 
ing upon it. 

The Amen is no sooner said than 
the daughters, without waiting for di- 
rect orders, hasten away to rally the 
neighbors. He saddles his horse, and 
rides to town fast as spurs and whip 
can drive him. “Is Deacon Keyes 
going for the doctor ? and is his house 
on fire? or is he crazy?” asked the 
people of one another as they saw 
him come into the village. It did not 
take him long to tell them what was 
the matter, and what he wanted. 
Would they come and help him? Yes, 
indeed, they would! And as the farm- 
er had left his plough in the furrow to 
hunt for his lost child, so his neighbor 
the blacksmith leaves his iron in the 
fire, and his neighbor the minister 
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leaves his sermons half finished, and 
his neighbor the storekeeper leaves 
his store, and brings along his custom- 
ers too, to help the farmer find his child. 
An hour before sunset, at least fifty 
men have already arrived at the house 
of their distressed neighbor, and more 
are coming. 

Among the first to come is Robert 
Keyes’s near neighbor, John Little- 
john. True, the two neighbors have 
been for a long time on bad terms; 
and hard words have passed between 
them only the day before. Littlejohn 
is now profuse in offers of sympathy 
and assistance. “One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin; ” and 
evidently the calamity of the Keyes 
family has affected their old enemy 
like all the rest. He offers his advice 
about methods of hunting, and pro- 
poses to act as guide to the child- 
hunters. He is an old hunter, and 
knows the mountain like a book; has 
hunted foxes and partridges, and 
game of all sorts, including wolves, 
bears, and wild-cats, all over it; can 
find his way by night over every foot 
of it just as well as by day. So says 
Littlejohn. And as hunting was 
known to be his chief occupation, and 
he was believed to have more knowl- 
edge of the mountain than any one 
else, he was selected to act as chief 
director of the whole party, and for 
the occasion called the captain. 

The captain divides up his force 
into squads, or small parties, and sends 
one squad in this direction, another in 
that, and another in a third, and so 
on, giving each its instructions. This 
squad will find such and such paths, 
rocks, and blazed trees; let them 
search them. Another squad will 
find other paths, boulders, and trees ; 
let them search them and thereabouts. 
He will establish headquarters in a 
central part of the forest, near a fall- 
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en tree that he knows of, and after 
dark will build a big fire there, so 
that they shall know where to report 
if they find the child, or make any 
discovery that seems to throw light 
on her disappearance. And, before 
light of day is gone, the child-hunters, 
under the directions of Littlejohn, are 
scattered all over the eastern slope of 
Wachusett. Can there be any doubt 
that they will find Lucy now? “Of 
course, we shall find her,” said the peo- 
ple. “But hark,” says one, “do you 
hear that barking? Is it dogs, or 
wolves ?” — “It is wolves,” says the 
captain. The short twilight is at- 
tended with the deep gloom peculiar 
to mountain forests, and is very short- 
ly followed by total darkness. The 
squads collect material for lights, and 
continue the search by the aid of 
lighted torches carried in the hand; 
and after a little while the captain’s 
big fire begins to be visible. Soon a 


ery of “Child found!” is raised, which 
causes a rush of all the hunters to 
headquarters. But it is a mistake, 
due to some one’s over-zeal; and the 
squads all depart again with instruc- 
tions to build fires all over the moun- 
tain. The fires will show what ground 


they have been over. They will light 
up the woods; and perhaps the child 
will see them, and come tothem. And 
they will scare away the wolves. 

The tedious night wears slowly 
away, and morning comes at last; but 
no light dawns yet upon the mystery 
of the lost child. Wolves have not 
only been heard growling and barking 
in the distance, but actually seen 
skulking away before the advance of 
the hunters, and lurking around as 
near as they dare to the fires. The 
opinion generally prevails, ‘that the 
child has been devoured by wolves; 
and the captain thinks it is certain. 
The evening before, some persons had 
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urged Littlejohn to get his fox-hounds, 
and see if they would not take scent 
from some article of the child’s cloth- 
ing, and trace the direction that she 
took in the woods. “That would never 
do,” was the reply. In the night, the 
hounds would soon get out of sight, 
and he would lose control over them. 
They were savage dogs; and it would 
be dangerous to let them loose on the 
child’s track, unless he were close with 
them. Nowthat morning has come, he 
thinks it will do no harm to try them, 
and goes for his hounds. 

After a brief absence in the morn- 
ing to get breakfast, and attend to 
such domestic affairs as need some 
brief daily attention, the child-hunt- 
ers return again with large re-enforce- 
ments. Littlejohn, also, soon returns 
with his fox-hounds ; and all the Keyes 
family watch with gratitude and hope 
his attempt to make them trace ‘the 
little steps. The intelligent brutes 
evidently understand well enough 
what is wanted, and do their best to 
find them. They follow the scent easily 
enough a little way into the woods, 
and then appear to lose it; nor 


are they able to recover it again,. 


though making many ineffectual at- 
tempts to do so. Whereupon Little- 
john announces that he has changed 
his mind from the wolf theory to the 
Indian theory. The reason why his 
dogs cannot follow scent farther is 
because the child was lifted off the 
ground, and carried off in some one’s 
arms. Meantime the news has spread, 
and is spreading to neighboring towns ; 
and before ten o’clock more than a thou- 
sand people have arrived; and fresh 
arrivals are constantly coming. All 
the different theories are discussed. 
Against the wolf theory it is urged, 
that, if correct, some fragment of 
the child, or certainly of her clothing, 
ought to be found. And this argu- 
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ment, together with Littlejohn’s exper- 
iment with the hounds, as explained 
by him, causes general abandonment 
of the wolf theory in favor of the 
Indian theory. And so a strong 
party is organized, and placed under 
command of Capt. Littlejohn, to start 
off with guns in search of Indians. 
But Robert Keyes, with the assist- 
ance of the greater part of the people, 
proceeds to carry into effect a plan 
which he reverently believes has been 
suggested to him in answer to his 
prayer for divine guidance. He will 
form the people in a great circle 
around the base of Wachusett, and they 
shall advance slowly up the mountain, 
searching every foot of ground as 
they go. Whether his child be living 
now or not, he will solve the mystery 
of her disappearance, God willing, 
and the people assisting him. And 
the day is spent in attempting to 
carry out his plan. But it is less 
perfectly carried out than he could 
wish, for want of sufficient men to 
completely surround the mountain, and 
have them as near together as they 
should be. It would be tedious to 
dwell upon the details of this and 
other plans, and their repetitions on 
this and subsequent days. On the 
third day, there was no lack of men. 
Thousands of people were there: all 
the able-bodied men and boys within 
thirty miles were there. From Lan- 
caster and Worcester and Barre, and 
all the neighboring towns they came, 
and continued to come day after day. 
And the father’s plan, and many other 
plans, were tried with great thorough- 
ness over and over again. Suffice it to 
say, there was not one foot of ground on 
Wachusett, or around its base for miles, 
that was not searched. All in vain. 
And all the Indians that could be 
found anywhere were arrested by Capt. 
Littlejohn’s company, questioned, 
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threatened with hanging, burning 
alive, and all sorts of tortures, if they 
did not produce the child, or tell all 
they knew about her. They all, with- 
out exception, denied all knowledge of 
her disappearance or whereabouts. 

And, in the course of another day 
or two, public opinion changed again 
from the Indian theory to the pond 
theory. Boats and hooks were pro- 
cured, and Wachusett Pond was thor- 
oughly dragged ; and sentries, regular- 
ly relieved, carefully watched the pond 
day and night for the body to rise to 
the surface. The hunt was continued 
with great zeal for several weeks by 
great numbers of people, —some at the 
pond, others on and around the moun- 
tain, and others still at places far 
remote. Rumors of some fact or dis- 
covery at a long distance away would 
come; and, seeming worthy of inves- 
tigation, parties would start off to in- 
vestigate them. None of these inves- 
tigations ever resulted in finding any 
thing. But the news spread all over 
New England and New York, and 
became the common talk of people 
living hundreds of miles from Wa- 
chusett. 

In the course of time, however, every- 
body gave up the search as hopeless, 
except the Keyes family. It was of 
no use to tell Robert Keyes or his 
wife that their child could not be 
found. They continued the search for 
the rest of their lives. Robert lived 
forty years afterwards, and died at the 
age of eighty-four; and his wife lived 
to nearly the same age. It is said that 
no day of all those years ever passed 
that she did not go out into the woods, 
and hunt behind rocks and trees. 
Just at nightfall she would go to the 
edge of the forest behind her house, 
where her child passed out of sight 
forever, call her name three times, and 
add, “ Why don’t you come home?” 
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The next morning after her child’s dis- 
appearance, it was observed that her 
hair had turned from black to gray; 
and in less than two weeks it was 
white as snow. It is not for mortal 
tongue or pen to describe that mother’s 
woe. If her child had died in her 
arms, and she had laid her in the 
grave with decent burial, it would 
have been no more than other mothers 
have endured without becoming in- 
sane. But the unfathomable mystery 
of the child’s fate was too great a 
burden for her intellect to survive. 
Robert did not lose his intellect ; 
but a deep sadness settled down on 
the rest of his life. He never gave 
up the idea that his child might be 
alive; and to find her bec4me the main 
purpose of his life. He did not con- 
tinue to search in the woods behind 
the house, as his wife did; but, in 
pursuit of his purpose, he travelled 
far and long, tracing rumors —some 
of them extremely wild, and all of 
them baseless — to their sources. Re- 
cital of his different journeys and 
adventures in pursuit of these rumors 
would fill a volume. I will mention 
but twoof them. There came a story 
of a white child having been seen in 
possession of Indians in Canada. 
With strong hopes, the father started 
off to search for his child among a 
tribe of Indians reported to dwell in 
some remote wilderness somewhere 
north of the St. Lawrence River, and 
was gone a year upon the fruitless 
‘journey. He found the Indians, and 
was not unkindly received by them; 
but could learn nothing of any white 
child. Another story was of a young 
woman, living with Indians at Niagara 
Falls, who could speak English, and 
recollected living, when a child, on 
Chuset Hill. And the father’s hopes 
revived again. He would find out 
about this young woman. And he 
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went to Niagara, and found her; but 
she was not his daughter. - His daugh- 
ter would at that time, if living, have 
been nineteen years old. This woman 
was, without doubt, at least thirty ; 
and that part of the story which at- 
tributed to her recollection of living 
on a hill with a name somewhat re- 
sembling Wachusett turned out to be 
a fabrication. Notwithstanding these 
disappointments, the mind of Robert 
Keyes settled down more and more 
firmly, as he advanced in years, in 
conviction of the truth of the Indian 
theory ; but his wife always regarded 
the woods behind her house as the 
proper place to look for her child. 
And she was right ; but both parents 
went down to their graves without a 
ray of light upon the fate of their 
lost’ Lucy. 


The true theory has not yet been 
named. Half a century passes away, 


and there lies upon his death-bed, at 
Deerfield, in the State of New York, 
a wretched old man, apparently dying 
for many days, suffering untold ago- 
nies of body, and horrors of mind. 
Day after day he languishes, and 
languishing doth live, longing, pray- 
ing, hoping, to die. Why cannot the 
old man die? It is not unlikely that 
the experienced reader may have sus- 
pected the true theory, and recognized 
the devil of our tragic story; but, so 
far as now known, neither Robert 
Keyes, nor any of his family, or neigh- 
bors, or of all the thousands, who, in 
1755, searched the slopes and base of 
Wachusett for the lost child, ever had 
@ suspicion that one who was appar- 
ently among the most zealous of the 
child-hunters was himself the guilty 
author of the whole mystery. The 
wretched old man, on his death-bed at 
Deerfield, cannot die till he has made 
a confession. He appeals to those 
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about him to send for a minister. The 
minister is sent for, and comes. Then 
uprose John Littlejohn in his bed, and 
confessed. 

When he was a young man, less 
than thirty years old, living at Prince- 
ton, Mass., in a fit of revenge he 
killed a little girl, the daughter of his 
neighbor, with whom he had had a 
quarrel about the boundary of their 
farms. Seeing the child in the woods 
the next day after an angry interview 
with her father, he struck her a mor- 
tal blow on the head with a heavy 
stick, and hid her body in a hollow 
tree, which had fallen down. When 
the cry of “Lost child!” was raised, 
he came with the other neighbors, and 
pretended to hunt; but his real ob- 
ject was to prevent the others from 
finding the body, and to divert suspi- 
cion from himself. On the first night 
of the hunt, he persuaded the others 
to follow his directions, and directed 
them away from the tree. After dark 
he took the body from the hollow tree, 
buried it in a deep hole made by its 
upturned root, and built a big fire over 
the spot to prevent disturbance of the 
soil being noticed, and to destroy the 
scent, so that neither dogs nor other 
animals could find it. He never had 
any reason to think his crime was sus- 
pected; but he could not endure to 
live near the scene of it, and, in less 
than two years afterwards, moved 
away. Every time he went through 
Wachusett woods, by day or by night, 
he saw the child running before him 
with her little hand on her head, and 
calling her father to come and save 
her from being killed; and he won- 
dered none of the Keyes family ever 
saw her. Every evening he heard the 
wail of the insane mother, calling her 
child to come home, as she stood at 
the edge of the woods with her white 
hair streaming in the wind, seeming, 
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* Jess even than the little ghost, like a 
being of this world; and he wondered 

_ the mother could not hear her child, 
as he did, answer back every time she 
called. And then the murderer fell 
back upon his bed, and died. 


The story of the lost child is not a 
fiction. The writer, when a child, 
first heard it from his mother, as re- 
ceived from her grandfather, who 
went more than twenty miles to par- 
ticipate in the great child-hunt on 
Wachusett in 1755. Some years after- 
wards, when a student, being moved, 
on one of his spring vacations, to 
make a pilgrimage to the mountain, 
he arrived, just at night, at an old 
house on the eastern slope, where his 
challenge for hospitality was gener- 
ously honored, and where, during the 
evening, he was entertained with a 
recital of the story, with many addi- 
tional details, and the sequel, substan- 
tially as herein given, by his hostess, 
an aged lady, who was born and had 
always lived in Princeton, and who 
was in some way, either by blood or 
marriage, not now remembered, re- 
lated to the Keyes family. The old 
house stood on the same spot where 
the parents of Lucy Keyes lived and 


died, and where she was born. The 
story is a well-known tradition in 
Princeton ; and doubtless there are 
great numbers of people in Worcester 
County still living, who have heard 
it, as did the writer, from persons only 
one remove from actual participators 
in the great hunt. The main facts 
of the child’s mysterious disappear- 
ance are very briefly told in “ Whit- 
ney’s History of Worcester County,” 
published in 1795, and copied, almost 
verbatim, into both Russell’s and Han- 
aford’s Histories of Princeton. Whit- 
ney wrote before the sequel, as con- 
tained in the’ confession of Littlejohn, 
was known, and, in fact, before it was 
made; and adopted the Indian theory 
as the most probable solution of the 
mystery. The story is also alluded 
to in a poem written by Prof. Erastus 
Everett for the Princeton Centennial 
Celebration in 1859, and published 
with the historical address of Hon. 
Charles T. Russell, and other papers 
relating to the celebration, among 
which, in an appendix to the poem, is 
avery interesting note by Mr. Rus- 
sell, giving the result of some corre- 
spondence with persons at Deerfield, 
and elsewhere, about the confes- 
sion. 
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SEA-TANGLE. 


“ Go show to earth your power!” the East Wind cried 
Commanding; and the swift, submissive seas, 

In ordered files, like liquid mountains, glide, 
Moving from sky to sky with godlike ease. 


Its march sublime was as a lifting world 
Subsiding into glassy valleys vast: 

No crest of foam upon its brow was curled ; 
But silent, dark, and terrible, it passed. 


Below a cliff, where mused a little maid, 

It struck. Its voice in thunder cried, “ Beware!” 
But, to delight her, instantly displayed 

A fount of showering diamonds in the air. 


“Go, cruel thing!” she said, “ unloved by me; 
Go, tear the sailor from his happy sleep ; 
Drown navies in thy heartless perfidy ; 
But spare our flowers, thou monster of the deep!” 


As in obedience, the wave passed on, 

Touching each shore with silver-sandalled feet, 
But tossed, in flying, in the sun which shone, 

A handful to her lap of sea-blooms sweet. 


More delicate than forms the frost doth weave 
On window-panes, are Ocean’s filmy brood ; 

Remembering the awful home they leave, 
Their hues to that dim under-world subdued. 


Fair spread on pages white, I saw arrayed 
These fairy-children of a sire so stern : 
Their beauty charmed me; while the little maid 
Spoke of her new-found love with cheeks which burn, — 


“So grand, so terrible, how could I know 

He cared for these?” she faltered, —“ darlings dear! * 
That his great heart could nurture them, and glow 

With such a love beneath such look severe? ” 


Like God, the Ocean, too, the least can heed, 
Yearn in a moon-led quest to farthest shores, 
And fondle in delight its smallest weed, 
Yet look to Him it mirrors and adores. 
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THE KING. AND THE BEGGAR. 


AN ARAB STORY. 


BY BISHOP FERRETTE. 


THERE was once a king, from 
among the kings of Hind, who, on a 
very hot suminer-day, retired to an 
upper room for his siesta after dinner. 
He threw himself on a sofa, which 
occupied the greater part of a sort of 
bay-window projecting over the street, 
the like of which may be seen in 
many pictures of Oriental houses; 
but the heat was so intense on this 
burning afternoon, without a particle 
of breeze, that he could neither sleep 
nor even comfortably rest. So he 
clapped his hands; and a servant 
came. He ordered him to send two 
(Circassian maids to fan him with 
fans made of ostrich feathers, — the 
one kneeling at the head, and the 
other at the foot, of his couch. They 
came; but they had no sooner begun 
to discharge their duties than he got 
tired of them, and wanted something 
else. So he sent them away; and 
again clapped his hands. 

“ What does your Serene Highness 
command ? ” 

“T don’t know. Bring me —my 
black mare. I will take a ride. No, 
by the by, I won’t. Bring me— 
what was I going to say ? — the head 
of the Grand Mufti. No, the scoun- 
drel deserves to be beheaded when I 
am not out of temper. Give me my 
inkstand, and leave me alone.” 

So the mameluke took the king’s 
silver inkstand,—a_richly-chiselled 
flat tube for the reeds used instead of 
pens, with the ink-bottie at one end 
of it, — laid it on the sofa beside the 
king, retired a few steps, turned 
toward the king, crossed his arms 


on his breast, saluted, and retired. 
The king took the inkstand, opened 
it, closed it, threw it with impa- 
tience against the wall at the other 
end of the room, lay down, and 
again tried to sleep,“but could not. 
He felt restless all over; and his di- 
gestion was painful. He rose from 
the sofa, picked the inkstand from 
the carpet where it lay, took a sheet 
of paper and a pair of Persian scis- 
sors from the shelf, and went back 
to the sofa, where he sat, and began 
to trim the paper preparatory to 
writing, —a preliminary operation 
which Orientals seldom omit. 

When the sheet of paper was 
brought to a shape to suit him, he 
began to write some words with red 
ink, and some with black. Oriental 
kings are generally very good callig- 
raphers, and take daily lessons of 
calligraphy from a master of that 
art, who is one of their most habitual 
attendants. When he had written 
about three lines, he got displeased 
with them. So he tore the paper up, 
and threw the pieces upon the floor. 
Then picking up one of the narrow 
slips about six inches long by one fin- 
ger wide, which had fallen off in 
trimming the paper, he wrote upon 
it, “THE WORLD Is A SHADOW AND 
A SHAM AND A GAME OF WITS. — 
Ahmad.” This latter word was his 
own name. Then he rolled the. slip 
of paper round his finger, threw it out 
of the window, lay down again, tried 
to sleep, and slept. 

On that very same day, a poor 
beggar, very tired, as he came from 
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very far, entered the royal city, where 
he had not a friend. Hungry and 
thirsty and footsore, he walked for 
some time through the burning 
streets, which were all deserted at 
this time, as it was a little after 
noonday, and every inhabitant was 
either at his dinner or at his siesta. 
Finally, finding no one to direct him, 
he sat discouraged at the foot of a 
wall, where a bay-window overhang- 
ing the street projected the most pro- 
pitious shade that could be “seen for 
a distance. He bemoaned his forlorn 
condition, and pondered over his 
miserable prospects, when, lo! across 
the street. flew a small ball of paper, 
coming from above his head, and 
falling about ten steps from the place 
where he was squatting. Would he 
rise, and pick it up to see what it 
was? Hardly worth the while. Still 
“Let us see,” said he; and he rose 
painfully, walked footsorely, stooped 
groaningly, picked up the paper, 
came back to sit where he had been, 
unrolled the paper, and read, — 

“THE WORLD IS A SHADOW AND 
A SHAM AND A GAME OF WITS. — 
Ahmad.” 

“He who wrote this must have 
been in a fit of bad humor,” said the 
beggar. “But who can be this man 
Ahmad? Prokably the owner of 
this house. I should like to ask.” 

The hour of the siesta was now 
over. The streets began again to be 
crowded. .The shops were opened; 
and people began to buy and to sell, 
and to lie and to quarrel, and to bar- 
gain, and to ask three times the 
value of an article, and to offer the 
tenth part of the price demanded, — 
all the ordinary incidents of an East- 
ern bazaar. The beggar rose from 
his seat, and asked a passer-by, “Is 
the name of the owner of this house 
Ahmad?” 


“ Speak not so loud,” said the pass- 
er-by. “This house is the palace of 
our lord the sultan, Ahmad Khan.” 

“God save thy tongue,” said the 
beggar, — the usual mode of thank- 
ing for a piece of information. 

“The Sultan Ahmad Khan!” mut- 
tered the beggar to himself as he 
walked along. “So kings and beg- 
gars have their bitter hours alike. 
Let us, therefore, never be dejected. 
This paper is certainly an instruction 
to him who is capable of being 
taught.” 

So he walked on along the bazaar, 
looking at the shops. When he 
passed before the cooks’ shops, the 
smell of the viands excited his appe- 
tite, which did not require that solici- 
tation: but he passed on; for he had 
not the slightest coin to purchase 
any thing. At last he stopped be- 
fore the shop of a merchant, whose 


. e a a 
benign countenance seemed to invite 


even a beggar to speak, and not to be 
afraid. 

“ What can I do for you, my lord?” 
said the merchant to the beggar; for 
Orientals are the acme of politeness 
to everybody. 

“T wish to ask,” said the beggar, 
“whether you know where I could find 
a house in this city to rent.” 

“ What sort of house do you wish?” 
said the merchant, looking at the 
inquirer’s poor accoutrements. 

“The best that can be found in the 
city,” said the beggar, who, perceiving 
the impression which the latter words 
had produced, quickly added, by way 
of modest apology, “save the house of 
our lord the sultan, Ahmad Khan.” 

“Then,” said the merchant, “the 
dress which you wear had surely at 
first led me to some mistake as to your 
real position. Excuse me if” — 

“ Noexcuse,” said the beggar. “It 
is entirely my fault. I should have 

sd 
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begun by explaining to you how I 
came to wear these rags; but, having 
worn them now for three days, I have 
really come to be so accustomed to 
them, that I entirely forget to think 
how much the sight of them must 
scare others. I need not say that I 
am not a beggar, but a rich merchant, 
who have come in advance of my 
caravan, out of fear, that, should it be 
overtaken by brigands, besides losing 
it, I should myself be put to ransom. 
I have réached this city safely, thanks 
to my disguise! My caravan will be 
here in four days; and I must immedi- 
ately hire a house for myself and a 
earavansary for my camels. I intend 
to make here a long stay while I sell 
my goods. So, if any of your acquaint- 
ance has a house for rent suitable to 
my rank, be so kind as to let me 
know.” 

“My lord,” said the merchant, “I 
know a house which would exactly 


suit you. It is not for rent; but the 
owner of it would, perhaps, let it in 
order to accommodate such a distin- 
guished stranger as your serenity. I 
will close my shop, and accompany you 


to the place. But you will perhaps 
excuse me if I venture a suggestion. 
These clothes that you wear might 
appear rather strange; and you had, 
perhaps, better procure more suitable 
ones before you engage in looking for 
a house, or in any other business.” 

“T approve your suggestion,” said 
the beggar. “Can you accompany me 
to the bazaar, and recommend to me 
a clothier’s shop where I might get a 
suitable dress ?” 

“ My lord,” said the merchant, “ you 
had better not even present yourself 
at a tailor’s shop in your present cos- 
tume. I can lend to you a suit of 
clothes of mine, which will be nearly 
of the proper size. Byt first come to 

my house, have some refreshment; 
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and then I will accompany you to 
the bath,” : 

So it was done. About two hours 
after, the merchant and his guest 
issued from the bath, both very credit- 
ably dressed, especially the beggar, 
who was in the merchant’s best. 
“Now,” said the merchant, “we must 
go to my house again, and have two 
horses saddled, and take with us my 
servants; for it would not do for a 
man of your quality to go looking for 
a house otherwise than on horseback 
and with attendants.” About half an 
hour later, two gentlemen rode along 
the streets of the city, preceded and 
followed by several servants; and 
a runner, armed with a stick, went 
ahead of the procession, distributing 
blows right and left, and shouting, 
“Place, place, for the Khowadjah 
Shakir!” 

They alighted at the door of the 
wealthiest inhabitant of the place, 
where they were both received with 
the greatest honors, — the beggar on 
his own personal account, and the mer- 
chant as the companion of his distin- 
guished guest. The owner of the house 
did not intend to let it; yet, for the 
sake of the honor of putting under 
obligations a nian of the standing of 
Khowadjah Shakir, he would let it for 
a fabulous sum, which henamed. The 
beggar, now become the Khowadjah 
Shakir, took him at his word, and 
asked how much more he would have to 
pay for the furniture, as he wanted to 
take possession of the house as it was, 
— furniture and plate and linen and 
servants, and all. The owner again 
named his price, which was accepted 
without discussion; on which the house 
and all were declared to have been 
let to the Khowadjah Shakir, who was 
now the host of him of whom he had 
been, a moment before, the visitor. 


Shakir began fo do the honors of his 
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house with that graceful dignity 
which in the Orient is common to the 
highest classes and to the lowest. 
There the poorest beggar is every inch 
a gentleman, save the money. 

Shakir also purchased the horses of 
the owner of the house; and, as all 
that he now had was not yet sufficient 
for him to hold his rank, several of 
the merchants of the town were sent 
for, and came with their wares, which 
they displayed under the iwén and in 
the court-yard. All the leading usur- 
ers of the city came to offer to him 
large sums of money at enormous 
rates of interest. He objected, not to 
the interest, but to the loans them- 
selves, having, said he, all the money 
that he wanted. But his friend the 
merchant whispered in his ear, that it 
was fashionable for great people to 
patronize banks by borrowing large 
sums; and that, by thus interesting 
the capitalists of the city in his wel- 


fare, he would secure a better and 
more ready sale for his goods when 


they came. So he allowed the loans 
to be forced upon him, and also sold 
for cash a part of the goods which 
were to come with his caravan. He 
at the same time bought, partly on 
credit and partly for gash, but invari- 
ably at fabulous prices, many articles 
of jewelry and clothing; books of 
poetry and prose, of science, history, 
and fiction ; musical instruments ; chis- 
elled swords, and gold-embroidered 
saddles; china vases; several most 
costly horses; four beautiful Georgian 
girls, every one with four Nubian 
maids to attend her; several male ser- 
vants and eunuchs; and carpets and 
furniture of all sorts to replace those 
articles which were in the house, and 
which he found fault with. All his 
arrangements being now complete, he 
declared himself ready to receive the 
congratulatory visits*of all the great 
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people of the city, who all came in 
great ceremony, and accompanied with 
many servants, to express to him how 
much every one felt honored at his 
taking his abode in the city. Shakir, 
in the mean time, had given orders to 
his intendant to hire armed men and 
horses and mules and tents, and 
provisions for travel, as he must im- 
mediately start to meet his caravan. 
On the second day of his arrival, he 
was already on his journey. “It is by 
this punctual attending to ‘business, 
that I have made all my fortune,” 
said he; and parents quoted this say- 
ing, and all his moral sayings, to their 
sons. 

Shakir, before starting, had made 
an arrangement with his friend the 
merchant, that the latter should, on 
the morrow of his departure, despatch 
to him a swift horseman with a secret 
message about the latest prices-cur- 
rent, or some such matter. When this 
messenger came, Shakir received him 
privately, and, after paying him lib- 
erally, ordered him to return immedi- 
ately to the city without speaking to 
any members of the escort. When 
the messenger was out of sight, he 
ordered all his escort to take a new 
direction, as the letter he had just 
received required it. But he said 
nothing of the object of this new 
‘journey; only, from his demeanor, 
his retainers judged that it must be 
a matter of some great moment, — 
such, perhaps, as a political mission. 

They travelled for several weeks in 
this new direction, camping every 
night, until they reached a large city, 
which they did not enter, but, by the 
orders of Shakir, pitched their tents 
and shackled their horses in a garden 
outside near the river. As soon as 
the news was spread in the city of 
the arrival of,a distinguished travel- 
ler with a large retinue, all the nota- 
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ble inhabitants came in succession to 
pay their respects to Shakir, who re- 
ceived them with the dignity becom- 
ing to his rank. 

All the notable inhabitants came, 
I said, but with, however, one excep- 
tion. The pacha came not; for, with 
regard to him, the etiquette of the 
country differed from what it was 
with other persons. He was to re- 
ceive the first visit, and return it. As 
Shakir did not call on him on the first 
nor on the second day, some of his 
visitors several times mentioned the 
pacha in their conversations, meaning 
itasahint. But Shakir seemed not 
to catch it; only, whenever the men- 
tion came, the smile died on his lips; 
and his countenance took the expres- 
sion, not of fear for himself, but of 
sorrow for somebedy else. This was 


necessarily reported to the pacha, 
who grew quite uneasy about it, and 
sent some emissaries, apparently as 


visitors, but in reality on an errand 
of inquiry. Shakir was not the man 
not to perceive all this, His answers 
to those emissaries were evasive, but 
such as to convey an impression that 
there was something awful in store 
for the pacha, and that Shakir was 
sorry to have to play a part in it, but 
must. 

Toward the end of the second day, 
when the visitors were quite many, 
and Shakir held open court under a 
tree at his tent-door, the mention of 
the pacha came again; and Shakir, 
seeming to have made up his mind to 
wait no longer, said in a quiet but 
slowly and clearly articulated man- 
ner, “I had expected the visit of my 
friend the pacha before this time; 
but, as I have not yet had the pleas- 
ure of seeing him, I suppose the busi- 
ness which detained him must have 
been very urgent. — Shakkur and As’- 
ad” (speaking to two of his janissa- 
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ries), “go to the pacha’s palace, sa- 
lute his highness, and tell him that 
the servant of his majesty the sul- 
tan expects his visit promptly.” Shak- 
kur and As’ad bowed and went. The 
visitors seemed thunderstruck, but 
had soon made up their minds as to 
the course to follow. Some of them 
found a pretext to shorten their visit 
to Shakir; and of these some went to 
the pacha to offer their condolences 
and their help. These were his 
true friends; but they were few. A 
larger number, who had been con- 
cerned in the defalcations and exac- 
tions which invariably take place 
under any pacha’s administration, 
and are punished by his successor, 
merely to make place for new frauds, 
and for a new set of thieves, went 
home hastily, took some money and 
valuables, and started for the country 
or the mountains. The remainder 
kept their seats, or drew closer to 
Shakir, and continued to pay their 
court to him with renewed intensity. 

When the pacha received the mes- 
sage, he said, “ Sam’an wata’ah /” (“I 
hear and obey”), and, “ Iuna lillahi 
wailayhi inna raji'un.” (“ We belong 
to God, and unto him do we return.” ) 
When a Mohammedan has uttered 
this last sentence, he is no more un- 
prepared for any thing that may hap- 
pen. He refused to take his guard 
with him, and went with the few 
friends who had remained faithful to 
misfortune. 

The news of his fall had already 
been spread through the city. So on 
his passage he was treated very dif- 
ferently from what he had been ac- 
customed to. No honors were paid 
to him as to an official person. Of 
those who met him on the street, 
some shunned his glance, and took 
another way. Others seemed really 
sorry for him; but, their expression 
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was that of mute respect. Some who 
had been wronged, or justly punished, 
by him or by his officers, expressed 
their satisfaction with different de- 
grees of vindictiveness. But the mass 
merely looked serious, and thought 
that, all being done by Allah, it 
was not for his servants to exult over 
him who fell. 

Shakir went into his tent to receive 
the pacha. When the latter entered, 
Shakir was sitting at the head of his 
divan; and his first movement was to 
rise as a mark of respect to a fellow- 
dignitary, even if disgraced: but he 
seemed to repress with regret that 
first movement, and rose not. This 
completed the conviction of the pacha 
that doom was impending. He sa- 
luted, stood in the middle, and was 
not invited tosit. He said, “ May the 
will of God and of our lord the sul- 
tan be done!” and, having said this, 
burst into tears, which rolled in big 
hot drops on his gray beard. He 
lost all self-control, and wished to 
throw himself at the feet of Shakir. 
Shakir, who was also visibly affected, 
ordered him to remain standing. 
“The painful necessity of delivering 
my message from the sultan,” said 
Shakir, “shall be spared to me, as 
you are already informed of it. I 
shall only have the regret of execut- 
ing it. In all other respects hold me 
as a friend.” Having said this, he 
ordered his guards to seize upon the 
person of the pacha, and put him in 
chains, after which, he and all his 
retinue marched through the city to 
the palace, accompanied by the pris- 
oner. Everywhere, everybody made 
it a point to welcome the new master 
with all the appearances of joy and 
submission. Shakir took possession 
of all the branches of the administra- 
tion, removing some officers, appoint- 
ing some, and maintaining others. 


He proved a wise ruler, encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, gave secur- 
ity to roads, and kept strict justice. 
The country flourished under his ad- 
ministration, and attained an unpre- 
cedented degree of prosperity. Every- 
body was highly satisfied. 

The former pacha was kept in chains 
in the prison of the palace, but with 
all the consideration due to his former 
rank, so far as this was compatible 
with the orders of his majesty the 
sultan. He was allowed books; and 
his friends- and relatives were permit- 
ted to visit him at certain hours, 
Even Shakir Pacha occasionally con- 
descended to go and spend an hour in 
confabulating with his prisoner, ex- 
pressing the hope soon to receive such 
orders from the sultan as to be able 
to bring his captivity to an end, or 
further alleviate it. 

Things went on in this manner for 
very nearly a year; and it was now 
time to send to the sultan the yearly 
tribute of the province. 

Shakir therefore gave the usual 
orders to collect the tribute, and pre- 
pare a large caravan of camels to 
carry it, with an escort of horsemen 
to accompany it. When all was 
ready, he wrote a letter as follows: — 
“To the Only Sultan and Unique Ha- 

kan, Our Lord Ahmad Khan, may God 

grant him victory ! 

“His servant Shakir Pacha, after pre- 
senting the homage, &c., sets forth, that, 
according to what is due to the honor of 
our noble master the sultan, we have sent 
herewith, under the care of the secretary 
of our Khazindar, the yearly tribute of 
this province; and, as a mark of our en- 
tire submission to our lord the sultan, we 
have added te it twenty-five camels load- 
ed with the products of the manufactures 
of Hindostan and Farsistan, which are 
the personal gift of our own humility. 
And also, according to the orders of your 
Highness, we send to you the person of 
Mahmoud Pacha, whom we were sent to 
supersede, bound in chains, and under safe 
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escort, to be treated as our lord the sul- 
tan shall ordain. God make the sultan 


victorious!” 

When this letter reached the sul- 
tan, and he found it sealed with the 
name of Shakir Pacha, a personage 
of whom he had never heard, he 
doubted at first his being awake. But 


having been assured by his reliable- 


wazir that he was, and seeing, as a 
confirmation, the caravan and the 
tribute, which were all in order, and 
the escort, and the old pacha himself, 
he thought that nothing was to be 
: hastily done before he thoroughly in- 
vestigated this matter. So he ordered 
the old pacha to his presence; and 
the pacha came trembling for his 
neck. But the king having assured 
him of his forgiveness, and command- 
ed him to speak freely, the pacha be- 
gan to praise his successor in the 
highest terms, lauding the wisdom 


and efficiency and integrity of his 
government, and especially his kind- 


ness to a prisoner. The sultan again 
began to think he was dreaming; but 
all his counsellors, who were gray- 
bearded and wise men, assured him 
that he was not: so he thought he 
would take their word, and dictated 
the following letter : — 


“The Illustrious, the Wise, the Victori- 
ous, the Only Sultan and Unique Hakan, 
the Glorious Padishah and King of Kings, 
Ahmad Khan. . 

“To our servant the high Shakir Pacha. 
(May God prolong his duration!) 

“Tn a favorable season &c., we have re- 
ceived the letter of your serenity, and at 
the same time the tribute of your prov- 
ince, and the present from your Highness ; 
and the whole was as it should have been. 
And we have also received the person of 
Ex-Pacha Mahmoud, sent by you accord- 
ing toour orders. And, as the matter con- 
cerning him has by this time passed from 
our imperial memory, we command you 
to come here with all the witnesses and 
documents in this affair, and with as many 
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of our soldiers as will form an escort suit- 
able to your rank. Be of health!” 

When Shakir Pacha received this 
letter, he rose from his seat, placed 
the letter upon his head in sign of 
obedience, and ordered it to be read 
aloud in presence of all his court. He 
then said, “As our lord the sultan, 
in addition to all the other marks of 
his condescension toward us, has also 
judged us worthy to be summoned to 
his presence, let all the preparations 
be made according to the orders of 
his majesty the sultan.” So he start- 
ed a few days after with a magnifi- 
cent escort of horsemen, and with 
mules and camels and tents and ser- 
vants, and the richest present for the 
king. Several weeks were spent in 
the journey. When he reached the 
capital city, all the people went out of 
the gates to welcome him, and enjoy 
the pageant. No such entry of any 
one less than an emperor had ever 
been witnessed ; and such were the re- 
ports of the magnificence: of the dis- 
play, that the king himself was several 
times tempted ‘to leave the palace, and 
go in disguise among the crowd to 
witness it, instead of waiting in his 
palace the visit of Shakir Pacha, as 
was becoming to his dignity. 

Finally Shakir came, and, having 
left his shoes at the door, entered 
alone into the divan chamber’? He 
prostrated himself before the sultan, 
and then stood before him with his 
hands crossed upon his breast in the 
attitude of an humble servant. All 
the courtiers sat on the divans around 
the room, or stood, according to their 
various ranks. 

“We have heard,” said the king, 
“of the prosperity of your province 
and of the justice of your administra- 
tion, for which we express our grati- 
tude to Allah; (may he be exalted ! ) 
and we have summoned you to bear 





witness in the case of your predeces- 
sor. But before we proceed farther,” 
said the king with a searching look 
of authority, “we wish to know by 
whose orders you have been appoint- 
ed.” 

All the audience held their breaths. 
Shakir answered, — 

“ As to the prosperity of our gov- 
ernment, the rule is the rule of God. 
There is no ruler but him, and, be- 
tween him and us his slaves, our lord 
the glorious sultan. 

“As to the witnesses and ee 
ments concerning the conduct of our 


predecessor, we have brought them" 


according to the orders of my lord 
the victorious sultan; and, lo! they 
are present. 

“ And as to the authority by which 
we have been appointed, lo! it is the 
authority of our lord the sultan; and 
we possess his noble sign to this 
effect in this firman which we have 
brought with us in this gold casket, 
and which: we will now have the 
honor of displaying before our lord 
the sultan.” 

Shakir then opened tht casket, and 
took from it a large envelope of silk, 
which he opened, and, lo! in it a small- 
er envelope .of silvercloth, which he 
opened also, and, lo! in it another en- 
velope of goldcloth. He kissed it, 
placed it on his head, then opened it; 
and, lo! in it the smallest possible roll 
of paper, which he unrolled into a 
slip about six inches long by two- 
thirds of an inch wide, which he un- 
rolled, and presented to the sultan, 
who read, — 

“THE WORLD IS A SHADOW AND 
A SHAM AND A GAME OF WITS. — 
Ahmad.” 


“This,” said Shakir, “is the impe- . 


rial firman under which I have acted.” 
The sultan at first was surprised ; 
but he recognized his own imperial 
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handwriting and signature ; and when 
Shakir had told him his whole story, 
and how he came into possession of 
the firman, his majesty remembered 
on what occasion it had been issued. 
There was no doubt about it. It was 
a legitimate firman; and Shakir was 
the legitimate pacha of the province 


-he had so well governed. ll his 


conduct had been strictly legal. 

The sultan ordered Shakir to re- 
main in the palace as his imperial 
guest during two weeks, before he 
should return to his province, which 
could not spare him longer. During 
this time, Shakir Pacha received the 
visits of all the great people of the 
capital, and embraced this opportuni- 
ty for settling the numerous bills that 
he had left behind, when- he first 
honored the city with his presence, 
He made many other purchases, for 
which, this time, he invariably paid 
cash. He departed with his escort at 
the end of the fifteen days, loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign 
and the good wishes of all the people. 
All the city accompanied him a mile 
or two beyond the gates. 

Shakir Pacha continued to be a 
good ruler. In the chronicles of his 
province he is called Shakir the Just, 
to distinguish him from another Sha- 
kir Pacha, who held the government 
before or after him. 

The glory of power did not make 
Shakir forget the practice of devotion, 
of which he had always been a fer- 
vent adept: He founded an order of 
dervishes, for whom he endowed several 
convents, and which is still influential 
in the country. That order has some 
peculiartenets and practices. In oneof 
the mosques of the order, Shakir was 
buried according to his wish. He be- 
queathed to the library of the convent 
attached to that mosque the casket of 
gold with the three envelopes, re- 
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ly of silk and silver and 

cloth; and the firman contained 

in them, which had been the “founda- 
tion of the fortune of his house; for 
Shakir left behind him a numerous 
and lasting and influential posterity. 
The good monks still keep among 
their relics the precious casket, and 
unroll before strangers the slip of 
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paper, on which can be read in the 
best calligraphy these words in Ara- 
bic : — 

“ At’ ALAM HIJR WAFIJR, WAHAILA- 

MAH,” 
which may be translated, — 
“THE WORLD IS A SHADOW AND A 
SHAM AND A GAME OF WITS.” 





NON-PROSCRIPTIVE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


BY ’C. G. FAIRCHILD. 


Tue term “mixed schools” is a 
misnomer. If a school which em- 
braces children of English and Irish 
and German and Swedish and Ital- 
ian parentage is not “mixed,” why 
should the admission of two or three 
colored children make it so? But 
there is the flavor of the vintage of 
1776 about the word “non-proscrip- 
tive.” It is democratic and American. 
It also places the argument in proper 
shape; for, in all human probability, 
the blacks and the whites in the 
South will maintain essentially the 
same numerical relation which they 
now have. Neither party desires to 
leave, and each is needed. The black 
man is as valuable to-day as when he 
sold for one thousand dollars. [f, 
then, in the labor of the field and 
workshop, in tax-paying, and in the 
responsibilities of legislation, the 
black man is expected to take his 
share side*by side with the white 
man, surely a common school system 
which would exclude his children 
should be called proscriptive. And he 
who would uphold and perpetuate such 
a system must be prepared to demon- 
strate clearly its expediency or neces- 
sity, basing his conclusions, not on 


the accidents or prejudices of the hour, 
but upon that which is normal and 
permanent. 

The plain fact is, that, among the 
Southern whites, the feeling in favor 
of their present proscriptive school 
system is intense and widespread. 
When the proposition was brought 
forward, in January of 1872, to set 
apart the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands for the education of the 
people, it was opposed by all who rep- 
resented the sentiments of the South- 
ern whites; and their opposition 
seemed inspired by the fear, that, at 
some time, Congress might. prescribe 
that the schools thug aided should be 
open to all classes. Mr. Bird of New 
Jersey said, “From the very nature 
of things, it imposes conditions which 
cannot be complied with by the 
people of the South without consent- 
ing to that social equality which all 
the intelligence of the South assures 
them will be disastrous and dishonor- 
able, the beginning of a degradation 
which awaits all who yield to miscege- 
nation.” Mr. Storm of Pennsylva- 
nia said, “I will go further than 
any one here in relieving those op- 
pressed communities of the South; 
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but I am not prepared to aid in 
fastening upon them a law which will 
be more revolting to them than all 
that has hitherto befallen them.” 
Mr. McHenry of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Kerr of Indiana, gave prominence to 
the same ideas. Mr. Harris of Vir- 
ginia even argued the question: 
“ Now gentlemen want to force us to 
mix our children. I say it is wrong 
in principle, and contrary to the laws 
of God. He has drawn his mark, like 
the night from the day, clear and 
distinct. He has made an impassable 
gulf, which the gentlemen on the 
other side seek to bridge over with 
this bill. The gentleman who pro- 
poses this does not himself mix so- 
cially with the colored people. He 
admits that this question of social in- 
tercourse is a matter of free will and 
election. What relation is so abso- 


lutely social as the mingling of chil- 
dren at school? They sit on the same 


seat, learn from the same book, recite 
the same lesson, drink from the same 
cup, and in every respect are as social 
in their relation as brother and sister. 
Test this doctrine at your own hearth- 
stone. Offer your little children, 
who are not influenced by party or 
revenge, a social entertainment, and 
tell them they must invite as many 
black as white children, and see how 
quick God will speak through their 
innocent lips, ‘Then we will have no 
party; we will have no party.’ If, 
then, your children will not meet 
around the festive board with the 
colored race, do not force ours to 
meet and mingle with them around 
the mental board, where the fair- 
haired child must sit side by side 
with the negro children from six to 
sixteen. Virginia will do justice to 
the colored man; but money cannot 
buy her to the principles of this bill. 
Offer to return to her all the rich do- 
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mains she gave you, lay at her feet 
all the proceeds of the public lands, 
and the wealth of the whole country, 
as the price of social equality, and that 
grand old State, with majestic mien, 
and escutcheon untarnished, will 
proudly say, ‘We give the colored 
race equal political and legal rights, 
but social equality, never, never, 
never !’” 

This intense feeling easily accounts 
for. the present proscriptive school 
system; but it does not demonstrate 
its justice or wisdom. These same 
communities showed as intense a 
feeling in favor of keeping in slavery 
this same colored race. Pardon must 
therefore be granted if the present 
feeling is somewhat closely scrutin- 
ized. It may be the old feeling 
metamorphosed, or, at best, the result 
of a caste engendered by slavery ; and, 
if so, it is to be argued against, and 
lived down, in every judicious way. 
But, if it springs from an obedience 
to the dictates of nature, it is well to 
take heed. It is not wise to under- 
take that which is wrong in principle, 
and contrary to the laws of God. 

The question, therefore, which 
meets us at the threshold is, whether 
this feeling is implanted by our 
Maker, making proscriptive schools a 
dictate, as it were, of his unwritten 
law. Two tests canbe applied. The 
first is its universality of expression. 
The needle points to the pole whether 
it is upon the land or the sea, or in 
England or France or America. 
Leaving out of the account this 
country, where the past secial degra- 
dation of the black man will abun- 
dantly explain the present feeling, 
we find in the countries of Europe 
no trace of antipathy, nor any ten- 
dency towards proscription. With 
regard to the Jews, such a feeling and 
tendency can be traced. The first 
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of the famous Rothschild family, 
whose boast now is that kings cannot 
go to war without first consulting 
them, was, less than one hundred 
years ago, locked every night in the 
Jews’ Quarter of the city of Frankfort. 
But a black man seems always to 
have received that recognition to 
which his culture would entitle him. 
No one can claim that this feeling is 
universal. — 

The second test is its uniformity 
of expression. If a white man 
shrink from shaking hands with a 
black man, does he have the same 
shrinking from an equal physical 
nearness under all conditions? If a 
white young lady shrink from sitting 
at the table with a colored young 
lady of equal talent and culture, 
would she have the same shrinking 
from having her stand behind ‘her 
chair? Toa limited extent, this has 
been true at the North. Some old 
‘ abolitionists will confess, that, with all 
their interest in the abolition of sla- 
very, they never liked to have a 
negro near them. A lady in Maine 
of well-known antislavery sentiments 
was accustomed to draw her hand 
back over the skirts of her dress 
after shaking hands with a black 
man, —a habit that was the source of 
great annoyance to her. At the 
North other than colored servants 
have generally been preferred. 

But at the South, an opposing 
class of facts has always been promi- 
nent. In babyhood, lily-white hands 
have clung to the breasts of black 
“mammies.” In boyhood, playmates 
were found in the huts of the planta- 
tion. In manhood, the innate pride 
of bearing which betokened ancestral 
dignity found too often its dusky 
counterpart. The prevailing pecu- 
liarities of speech betray how inti- 
mate the association has been. ‘The 
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Southern people have never had any 
objection to the negro as such, and 
they have not now; bué they want 
him in his place. 

They would have no more objection 
to placing the children of the two 
races in school together, under whole- 
some restrictions and moral influ- 
ences, than they had to the more 
intimate associations, under worse in- 
fluences, on the plantation, provided 
that the “place” of each were as 
steadily kept in view. A young lady 
entered the ladies’ car on a Southern 
railroad, who had in her veins a 
traditional but not visible admixture 
of African blood. The conductor 
learned of this fact. He immediate- 
ly waited upon her, and told her she 
must go forward into the smoking- 
car. There were plenty of full- 
blooded Africans in the car, some not 
over cleanly, who were not molested; 
but they were there as servants. The 
young lady naturally objected; but 
the conductor insisted, and was ready 
even to use force in the matter, when 
a passenger, befriending her, told him 
to be careful, as the law was upon 
her side. The conductor then 
stopped his train, and telegraphed to 
headquarters to know what to do. 
The answer was, that, if she held a 
first-class ticket, she was entitled to 
her seat; and the train went on. 
Thereupon, the white ladies of the 
car went forward into the smoking- 
car, feeling undoubtedly that the at- 
tractive sight of negroes who “ knew 
their place” would far over-balance 
the discomforts incident to such a 
change. 

Soon after the colored people ob- 
tained the right to ride in the street- 
cars in Louisville, Ky., a young 
white lady entered a car in which 
every seat was occupied, except one 
beside a colored woman, who was 
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happy and comfortable in the pos- 
session of a corner-seat. The young 
lady looked steadily at the vacant 
seat, and the colored woman crowded 
herself more closely into the corner. 
There was now certainly room enough 
for her needs both of body and 
dress. But the young lady gazed no 
less discontentedly ; when the other 
broke: out with, “Why, Lor’ bress 
you, my honey, ef you only owned me, 
you'd sit in my lap.” 

In the Mobile street-cars, dignity 
was preserved by a narrow strip of 
carpeting hung from the roof to the 
seat near the centre of the car. 

Nature’s instincts are more uni- 
form than this. If Nature protested 


against negroes riding in the street- 
cars, what convulsions of unaffected 
horror there should be at seeing in a 
narrow-seated buggy, or narrower- 
_ seated sleigh, a young white lady, 


with a colored man beside her, driv- 
ing! 
who protest most loudly against non- 
' proscriptive street-car riding are the 
most ostentatious in these other exhi- 
bitions of gentility. The quiet voice 
of Nature is often drowned by the 
coarser tones of society, so called. 
Nature suggests friendships, dictates 
marriages, provides healthful house- 
hold work; but “society” objects, 
and, for the most part, carries the day. 
Even in democratic America, where 
a footman may become the president, 
there is all the more anxiety mani- 
* fested, that, while he is a footman, he 
should wear a, livery, or, at least, a 
tall hat with a broad band or cockade. 
He who waits on the door must have 
at least a white necktie, and .the 
nurse-girl, a little white grandmoth- 
erly cap. So significant are these 
little marks, that a truly self-respect- 
ing man would as soon walk Broad- 
way daily with a black skin as with 


The simple fact is, that those’ 
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a tall hat adorned with a cockade or 
a silvered buckle, provided that the 
color of his skin could be changed as 
readily as can the fashion of his hat. 
His hesitation in each case would be 
from pretty much the same reason ; and 
let any one honestly take away from 
the colored race, not their color, but 
the associated ideas of servitude and 
degradation, of which their color has 
been the accepted badge, and there 
will be but little left of antipathy on 
account of physical characteristics. 

Here can be explained the fact 
that Northern white men have felt a 
physical antipathy to the negro of 
which the Southern people have been 
ignorant. Before slavery was abol- 
ished, the social position of the negro 
at the North was unsettled, produ- 
cing a sort of social sea-sickness. 
The long and unpalatable agitation 
begot a settled repugnance. In the 
South, his position was so, rigidly 
fixed, that toleration, personal inti- 
macies, and affection were more free 
to express themselves. The South 
may desire proscriptive schools, and 
may honestly think them wise and 
expedient; still these cannot be 
claimed on the ground of an instinc- 
tive race antipathy. 

Those who object to non-proscrip- 
tive schools because they will lead to 
intermarriages should sit and look 
their phantom fully in the face for a 
few moments. In the first place, it 
will not do to base very broad conclu- 
sions upon the practices of the slave- 
holders before the war. In the sec- 
ond place, there are many other 
influences at work in the same direc- 
tion, as powerful as non-proscriptive 
schools would be. Such schools can 
but partly effect this result. In 
the third place, if the proscription of 
the black man is taught and enforced 
by exclusive schools, there will be a 
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tendency among the more ambitious 
and prosperous to choose white wives, 
hoping’ thereby to be lifted up so- 
cially. This has been observed in 
Hayti. For the same reason, colored 
women will esteem it in some re- 
spects a trophy of honor to gain a 
white man’s attention, even at the 
price of their virtue. This has been 
especially marked in the Sandwich 
Islands, Already it is a common 
remark at the South, that the colored 
girls and white young men are often 
impure in their relations to each 
other, while they are pure with refer- 
ence to those of their own race. In 
the fourth place, is it everybody’s 
business whom a man may choose for 
his wife? In other words, the nearer 
equal the races are in the common 
privileges of society, and the less 
there is said for or against intermar- 
riage, the more readily will the 
healthy, impulses of nature be fol- 
lowed, and the better will be the 
result, So far as non-proscriptive 
schools have any thing to do with 
this question, it is to bring to its 
solution the light of culture and good 
morals and sound judgment. 

But, apart from any consideration 
of color or, race antipathy, there are 
those who feel that children whose 
gtandparents were barbarians, and 
whose parents were slaves, are not 
suitable school-associates for those who 
have inherited culture for generations. 
They would naturally be so unequal, 
that neither could make the best 
progress. If the tortoise is deter- 
mined to run a race with the hare, he 
must do it in his own way. Accept- 
ing whatever of truth there is in this 
statement, there are two or three 
things upon the other side. In the 
first place, we do not think of making 
this distinction in other cases where 
it is as applicable. Then the slaves 


have for two or three: generations been 
brought into more. or less intimate 
contact with culture. Surely the 
South published these beneficial ef- 
fects too widely to ask us to forget 
them now. Not a few former slaves 
have a legitimate claim, not, perhaps, 
to their existence, but at least to 
inherited culture. Then, too, that 
the blacks have such a lack of ability 
is assumed, rather than provéd; and 
it seems only fair, while the race 
have so many other things to contend 
against, that they should have even 
chances in this particular, leaving 
such discriminations to be made 
through future , necessities. But, 
above all, it should be remembered, 
that, for every stupid and ignorant 
black man in the South, there can be 
found a white man just as stupid and 
just as ignorant, who has inherited 
not only ignorance, but a disposition 
to remain ignorant. The policy fair- 
ly applied would result in any thing 
but distinctive colored schools. 

But a proscriptive school-system 
should not be considered merely as 
one of several other marks of dis- 
esteem for the colored race. It is 
certainly this, but is a great deal 
more than this. To be shut out from 
hotels and lecture-halls, and to be 
assigned second-class accommodations 
in cars and churches, is annoying and 
humiliating; but to separate in 
schools, during the impressible years 
of youth, those who, in later life, are 
expected to work, to vote, and to legis- 
late together, and in harmony, is a 
matter of vastly greater importance. 
The question of non-proscriptive 
schools at the South takes us to the 
fountain-head of a formative influence, 
to that which in itself begets force, 
which is noiseless and imperceptible, 
but which is as pervasive as sunlight, 
and as powerful to build up that 
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against which tempests may waste 
' their energies in vain. “ Whatever 
you would have appear in a nation’s 
life, that you must put into its 
schools,” was long since a Prussian 
motto. Powerful as Prussia has 
proved this influence to be in foster- 
ing a love of country, it is far more 
powerful in the more subtile work of 
strengthening or allaying social preju- 
dices. Are non-proscriptive schools, 
therefore, desirable ? and can they be 
secured ? 

Few can understand, without care- 
ful and extended personal observation, 
how essentially different was the con- 
struction of society jn the South from 
that in the North. It recognized two 
distinct classes, —the laboring class 
and. the cultured class; classes as dis- 
tinct as the roots and the fruitage of 
a tree. The one class needed only 
the shelter of the hut, as the horse 
has his stable: for the other, no man- 
sion within the reach of their means 
could be too spacious or elegant. 
Theoretically all labor was to be per- 
formed by slaves; while the fruits of 
labor were #o raise to the highest cul- 
ture and perfection the ruling class. 
Such a society had no place for an in- 
dustrious, self-respecting middle class. 
Slave-labor placed its own badge of 
servile degradation upon all labor. 
The white man whose hands were 
roughened ‘in the strife for his daily 
bread was despised even by the negro 
slave. No Southern conception was 
more natural.than that Northern so- 
ciety was composed of “mudsills,” 
Universal labor meant nothing else 
to them. 

How, then, shall this exploded idea 
of civilization be overcome? In 
times past, the negro race has been 
the exponent of labor at the South; 
and it is, for many years to come, to 
be closely associated with it. If, 
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therefore, this race is to be separated 
from all others in the-public schools, 
and even the youngest children are 
made to feel that the race is set apart 
for its special mission and destiny in 
society, how can we hope to make 
labor respectable? The old badge 
of servile degradation will attach to 
it not only for the black man, but 
for the white man. To place blacks 
and whites in the same school is not 
to say that the races are equal or un- 
equal. It is to animate all the indi- 
viduals with a common purpose, with 
reference to which color or nation- 
ality has nothing to do. If color or 
nationality have any thing to do 
with social affinities, non-proscriptive 
schools will not affect their natural 
and healthy influence. But color 
and nationality have nothing to do 
with labor. That is a matter of 
capacity and necessity. This fact, a 
truly common-school system will im- 
press constantly and effectively upon 
society, and thus relieve labor from a 
most unnatural and damning stigma 
put upon it by slavery. 

The class-distinctions perpetuated 
and taught by class-schools infuse a 
detrimental influence into politics. 
Black men, no less than white men, 
should differ on public questions. 
But such difference cannot show itself 
in political action to any great extent, 
as long as there is perpetuated a dis- 
tinction so fundamental between the 
white man and the black as that the 
children of the latter cannot go to 
school with those of the former. In 
such a case, class-interests will pre- 
dominate over those interests which 
are more general, and less personal. 
There will be a “black vote,” which 
will become the base of political in- 
trigue and corruption. Such undi- 
vided voting populations, in some of 
our large cities, have worked such 
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mischief, that many good men have 
despaired of a pure and stable govern- 
ment under universal suffrage. And 
very many opponents of truly common 
schools can testify of the ruin which 
such a political element has wrought 
already in some of the Southern 
States. But those can never com- 
plain with any justice of such a state 
of affairs who insist upon making this 
idea of segregation a leading element 
in education. 

Closely allied with this is the sta- 
. bility and quiet of society. Such 
marked distinctions in early life as 
these we oppose will develop in the 
black breast suspicion, undue jealousy, 
and restiveness under the perpetuated 
memory of past slavery and degrada- 
tion. In the white breast there will 
bé planted a lower estimate of the 
sacredness of the person and the 
property of the proscribed race. 


Arson, pillage, whippings, shooting 


and stabbing, rape and seduction, will 
be punished with difficulty, if pun- 
ished at all. “ What's the use of mak- 
ing so much fuss over the murder 
of Lewis Wilson?” expostulated a 
Kentuckian with the reporter of “The 
Courier-Journal.” “He ain’t the first 
nigger that’s been killed in Ken- 
tucky.” The extent of this evil is 
by no means measured by the injuries 
committed against the black race. 
Such a training cheapens the esti- 
mate of all life and property. Young 
men, led on by such facilities into a 
somewhat liberal education in licen- 
tiousness and lawlessness, will not 
circumscribe their field of action by 
any demarcation of color. The South 
has always borne the marks of such 
training. - Duelling, carrying of con- 
cealed weapons, inherited feuds, 
shooting on sight, jail-breaking, and 
lynching are wretched characteristics 
of that sunny land. The white race 
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needs, for its own, regard for virtue 
and mutual rights, a higher respect 
for the virtue and rights of the black 
race. The peace of society demands 
impartial laws, impartial courts, im- 
partial respect for person and prop- 
erty; and those will not be secured 
without impartial schools. 

The traditional social estimate of 
the negro must be changed before he 
can make much progress in true man- 
liness and independence of charac- 
ter. His daily experiences turn his 
thoughts continually to his color rath- 
er than to ideas and purposes that are 
ennobling and inspiring. His degra- 
dation is not only thrust rudely before 
him on the cars and at hotels, but is 
inhaled almost unconsciously at every 
breath. 

“ A day or two since,” writes a re- 
porter of “The Courier-Journal,” “I 
approached (incog.) a gentleman who 
was ranting about exaggeration, and 
timidly asked of him to place his 
dexter digit on a single misrepresen- 
tation published in ‘The Courier- 
Journal.’ 

“¢T know of one,” he answered 
naively. ‘The Courier-Journal” 
reported the maltreating of a certain 
person, without stating that it was a 
negro. Folks who don’t know any 
better might think he was a white 
man.’ ” 

The reporter then goes on seri- 
ously to “apologize for this over- 
sight,” 

A colored washerwoman, whose la- 
bor for the white teachers of a colored 
school in the South was not sufficient 
for her support, refused the work se- 
cured for her from the pupils.. “ I’se 
not gwine to work for dem niggers,” 

A colored minister in a Southern 
city, who had bought a reserved seat 
for one of Douglass’s lectures, was at 
once waited upon by a committee of 
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colored men, who told him they 
thought he would “ have more sense.” 

Such degrading self-contempt and 
mutual contempt was not born in any 
people. The scars left by slavery 
upon the back are not a hundredth 
part as pitiful as are these unhealed 
mutilations of the soul. Separate 
schools are not only the offspring of 
such a past, but they will beget a 
future with many similar traits. As 
@ prominent Southern clergyman ex- 
pressed it, “Though I am in favor of 
every project for educating the nig- 
gers, I do not ‘believe in mongrel 
schools.” But does America care to 
educate “niggers”? Surely one who 
catjdetect in the aspiring mind and 
. trustful soul of a young colored 
man some image of his Maker will 
hesitate before he subjects him toa 
“nigger” education in mind or morals. 

The native mental and moral char- 
acteristics of the colored man seem to 
require contact with the white race 
for his best development. The col- 
ored people are emotional, trustful, 
imitative, and tractable. They are 
lovers of music, poetry, and figurative 
oratory. ™n religion they are, as 
our Bible says the Athenians were, 
“too superstitious.” Their social pas- 
sions are warm and impetuous. 

The innate tendencies of a race are 
often reflected in their crude and bar- 
baric notions of heaven. The heaven 
of the ancient Saxon was the banquet- 
ing hall of an impregnable castle. 
The walls were covered with the im- 
plements of war and the trophies of 
victory ; while he with his chosen few 
was drinking the maddening stimu- 
lant from the skulls of his vanquished 
foes. Thirst for mastery and power 
is the predominating characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Buta more 
poetic softness, a gorgeousness of 


fancy, a protection from dreaded ene- 
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mies, @ tranquil flow of social joys, 
characterize the negro’s heaven. 
“ Roll, Jordan, roll! 
Oh! I want to go to heaven when I die, 
To hear Jordan roll,” 
is a favorite song, 
“ Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home,” 
indicates the luxurious ascent. A 
song of the resurrection with the 
refrain,— 


“© Lord! these bones.of mine 
Come together in the morning,” 


contains such verses as these $ ame 


“ When I git on my golden shoes, 
Tl walk about heaven, and tell the news. 


As I passed by the gates of hell, 
I bid the Devil fare you well. 


Old Satan thought he had me fast : 
I broke his chains, and am free at last.” 


It is easy to see the dangers which 
threaten asegregated race with such a 
temperament. Their emotional wor- 
ship degenerates into religious frenzies 
and animal paroxysms. ‘Their soar- 
ing oratory carries them with easy 
wing over frightful chasms of thought 
and misappplied words of portentous 
magnitude. One sees here the un- 
fruitful jungle of a luxuriant tropical 
growth. The tangled oratory needs 
the pruning of a sharp Anglo-Saxon 
criticism. The abundant worship 
needs the careful Anglo-Saxon esti- 
mate of géod accomplished. The 
tractableness which so easily sinks 
into a servile contentment. with any 
lot needs the constant magnetism of 
an aspiring and resolute nature. 
Culture thus imparted receives no 
detriment. 

“Tt is twice blessed : 


It blesseth him that gives, and him 
that-takes.”’ 
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Social scientists who would reach 
the purest culture by the princi- 
of exclusive selections have had 
their blunder demonstrated by the 
aristocracies of the Old World and the 
Southern chivalry of the New. The 
contact of races and temperaments 
with innate diversities broadens the 
conceptions, and gives that complete- 
ness to culture which is attained in 
travel by contact with that which is 
foreign. Practically the blacks have, 
for the present, much to gain from 
such contact, — self-respect and self- 
reliance, more tenacious purposes, a 
logical as well as luxuriant oratory, 
and a religious observance at once 
more decorous, and fruitful of good 
works. But if the whites, in the ex- 
ercise of courtesy toward a proscribed 
race, shall lose a little of that swag- 
ger and superciliousness engendered 
by past distinctions, who will say 


that the gain is all upon one side? 
The very pertinent question re- 

mains, Whether such schools can ever 

be secured at the South? It isa 


hard question to answer. But he 
who says they cannot be is prompted 
in his answer by his feelings rather 
than his judgment. There certain- 
ly stands squarely across the road 
@ most precipitous wall of feeling and 
prejudice. But this generation has 
seen many such walls melt away 
under the light of sound reason and 
common sense. ‘The time was, when 
a black man was hooted on the streets 
of New Haven because he wore good 
clothes. It was an unpardonable as- 
sumption of manhood. We can hard- 
ly understand such a feeling now; 
and why should he be considered a 
dreamer who supposes it may be as 
difficult for the next generation to 
understand the present feeling against 
non-proscriptive schools? Within ten 
-years the blacks have become free- 
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men, voters, legislators, and guests 
at the National Inauguration Ball. \. 
Every step has been attended with op- 
position and a flutter of apprehension. 
But the general_ acquiescence and 
quiet which have followed every such 
change is still a matter of astonish- 
ment to us. In nearly every North- 
ern college, blacks are not only ad- 
mitted, but welcomed.* Few of the 
country schools make any distinc- 
tions; and every year sees one or 
more of our large cities abolishing 
the distinctive colored schools. These 
changes are all in one direction; and 
the logic of them is, that truly com- 
mon schools are, with judicious effort, 
possible in the South. There is a 
college in Madison County, Ken-. 
tucky, with some three hundred 
pupils, which has had, for eight years 
past, nearly equal numbers of native- 
born blacks and whites. They sit 
side by side in the chapel, in the re- 
citation-room, and college boarding- 
hall, having no discord within, or 
disturbance without. The number 
of its white pupils is increasing ; some 
who were rebels, and are still opposed 
to its principles, being among, its pa- 
trons. Another institution in Marys- 
ville, East Tenn., has had some 
black pupils for years. Not a few 
country schools can be found where 
no distinction is made. If all the 
facts bearing upon this point could be 
collated, not only the enemies but 
the friends of non-proscriptive schools 
would be astonished. 

The necessary change, however, in 
public opinion, requires further dis- 
cussion and experience. Few men 
feel that they can give an intelligent 
judgment upon the question. But 
the nation as a whole is fast becom- 
ing satisfied with the changes al- 
ready made, and will soon consider. 
dispassionately this other most mo- 








mentous subject. Even in the pres- 
ent lamentable disorders of the South, 
it requires no optimist to see, that, in 
the delay thus afforded, the old oli- 
garchs of the South are losing pres- 
tige and power, and the blighting 
principles of a slave society are dying 
out; while men stamped with ideas 
begotten of poverty and toil are being 
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educated, and made worthy of power. 
Distinctively American principles are 
taking root, and will ultimately bear 
the fruits of peace and prosperity. 
Certainly until these changes do take 
place, tumults will not cease. It may 
be that permanent quiet will be at- 
tained only upon the advent of non- 
proscriptive schools. 


EXERCISE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Tue other exigencies of “OLp and 
New” have postponed from month to 
month this paper on “Exercise,” 
which has been promised more than 
once to those who read papers on 
“Sleep” and “ Appetite,’ by the 
same author. The passage of time 
has enabled him to add one or two il- 
lustrations, which may make the paper 
serve a better turn. 

Two friends are in a canoe in the 
Mozambique Channel. A sudden 
flaw of wind upsets the boat. Before 
they can right her, she fills with water, 
and sinks; and the two men are swim- 
ming for theirlives. “ Ah, well!” 
says one of them to the other, “it is 
a long pull to the shore; but the wa- 
ter is warm, and we are strong. We 
will hold by each other, and all will 
go well.” — “No,” says his friend. “I 
have lost my breath already: each 
wave that strikes us knocks it from 
my body. If you reach the shore, — 
and God grant you may!—tell my 
wife I remembered her as I died. 
Good-by! God bless you!” and he 
is gone. There is nothing his com- 
panion can do for him. For himself, 
all he can do is to swim, and then 

1 Old and New, vol. vi. p. 304, vol. vii. p. 667. 


float, and rest himself, and breathe; 
to swim again, and then float, and rest 
again, — hour after hour, to swim and 
float, swim and float, with that 
steady, calm determination that he 
will go home; that no blinding spray 
shall stifle him, and no despair weak- 
en him, — hour after hour, till at last 
the palm-trees show distinct upon the 
shore, and then the tall reeds, and 
then the figures of animals. Will 
one never feel bottom? Yes, at 
last his foot touches the coral, and 
with that touch he-is safe. 

That story that man told me. 

Now, what is the difference between 
those two men? Why does one give 
up the contest at once, and resign 
himself to what people call his fate, 
while the other fights the circum- 
stances for hours, and wins the battle ? 
On shipboard one was as strong as 
the other. He was as brave. . He 
was as prudent as the other. “ What 
if he was?” you say. Strength and 
bravery and prudence were all needed 
in the crisis; but something else was 
needed also. The man had never 
trained himself to swim. He knew 
how to swim, if knowing a method 
were of much use, where one has not. 





» trained himself to the habit. © But 
that training he had never given. 

‘'° Take that as a precise illustration, 
where nobody questions the answer, 
of the difference wrought in two men 
merely by exercise, or the steadiness 
of training. In matters like ‘this, of 
pure bodily exercise, everybody sees 
and owns its work and its result. 

We are beginning in our time to 
acknowledge the same work and the 
same results in other victories and in 
their companion failures. A country 
town sends two men to the legislature, 
—one because he understands all about 
the flowing of the meadows on their 
river, which is the great interest of 
that year; and another — well, be- 
cause he has made a good speech at 
the town-meeting. But every one 


understands that the first is worth 
five times as much as the second, and 
that his opinion is of fivefold value. 


_ Yes, so it is, in a certain sense. But 
when the great day coines, when that 
meadow business is to be explained to 
the House, our solid friend, laden 
with facts and figures, tries to explain 
it; and he begins at the wrong end. 
He takes for granted just what the 
House does not know, and he tells 
them just what they do know. He 
empties the hall; and he sits down, 
with his speech only half spoken, 
ready to weep for mortification. It is 
then that his fresh, good-natured, 
ready colleague whispers him out into 
&@ conimittee-room, takes the manu- 
script of the unspoken speech, and 
reails it; fixes in his mind the four 
essential things, and makes sure that 
he is not confused about them; goes 
back into the House; waits till the 
right moment; and then, just before 
the debate is closed, speaks for ten min- 
utes only. And then, all this which 
was so dull becomes interesting to us 
all, and that which was so obscure be- 
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comes perfectly clear; and the whole 
business of the meadows is set right 
fora century. What is the difference 
between those two men? You have 
to confess there, that, training, thor- 
ough exercise, applies not, only to 
swimming and fencing, and playing 
the piano, and other matters of mus- 
cle and nerve. It applies also, it 
seems, to memory and reasoning and 
imagination. It gives this young fel- 
low confidence and presence of mind 
in face of an unfriendly audience, just 
as it gave the other confidence and 
perseverance in face of blinding spray. 
Whatever memory is, whether it 
be, as I suppose it is, simply a me- 
chanical adjustment of fibres of the 
brain, or whether it be some inex- 
plicable process of the spirit, — what- 
ever the faculty of reasoning is, and 
whatever the faculty of the imagina- 
tion is, you find on any field-day, when 
the several recruits of God’s army are 
reviewed, that those who have been 
exercised or drilled in the use of their 
faculties are in that very training 
the superiors of those who have let 
such drilling or exercise go by. 

It is when we leave the domains of 
reasoning, of memory, and imagina- 
tion, and come into lines of life even 
more difficult, if they be more famil- 
iar, that people begin to talk wildly, 
and fail to understand what one of 
the masters meant when he spoke of 
those “ who have their faculties trained 
to the knowledge of good and evil.” 
Granted that swimming must be 
learned; granted that the arts of the 
orator must be learned. Yes; but 
people say carelessly, that every man 
knows the difference between right 
and wrong; and therefore it is said, 
there is no need of training there. 
“Weare outside the domain, of the 
body,” it is said. .“ We are in the 
impalpable. and viewless domain of 








the’ spirit.” Im and view- 
less, granted, but not. without law 
because viewless and impalpable. The 
great law of life comes in there as 
everywhere, that “ practice makes per- 
fect,’ and that nothing else makes 
perfect. It is not enough to know 
the right. That poor fellow who sank 
in the Mozambique Channel knew 
how to swim; but he had not that 
_ Steady familiarity with the water, and 
tifat. godlike confidence in his own 
power, which comes from practice in 
swimming, and from that alone. That 
worthy man who broke down before 
his audience knew what he wanted to 
say; nay, it was all written on the 
paper in his hand; nay, between his 
tears of mortification, he could tell it 
all to the other when they retired. 
What he wanted was not the knowl- 
edge of the thing, but practice, hab- 
it, and experience in saying it. And 
these simple illustrations are enough 
to show how fatuous and short-sighted 
is the cool, off-hand statement which 
says, that, because we all know the 
right, we shall, of course, equal each 
other in our capacity for doing it in 
an emergency. 
Dr. Watts struck on the true state- 
ment when he described those 


* Who know what’s right; not only so, 
But also prac-T1sE what they know.” 


One of our most distinguished 
teachers says, that, in the case of two 
thousand or more boys who have 
passed under his care, no parent has 
ever forgiven him if he said, “ Your 
boy is not quick or bright; but he is 
thoroughly pure and true and good.” 
They did not forgive him for saying 
80, because they took it for granted 
that the goodness eould be attained 
in any odd hour or so; bit the 
brightness or quickness seemed of 
much larger importance. On the 
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other hand, if the teacher said, . 
“ Your boy learns every lesson, and 
recites it well: he is at the head of 
his class, and will take any place he 
chooses in any school,” nine parents, 
he says, out of ten, are satisfied, though 
he should have to add, I wish I were 
as sure that he was honest, pure, and 
unselfish. But in the truth the other 
boys do not like him; and I am afraid 
there is something wrong” To that 
warning he says people reply, “ Ah, 
well, I was a little wild myself when 
Iwas aboy. That will all come right 
in time.” Will come right,” as if 
that were the one line of life which 
took care of itself, which needed 
no training; the truth being, that 
this is the only thing which does not 
come right in time. It is the one 
thing which requires eternity for its 
correction, if the work of time have not 
been eagerly and carefully, and with 
prayer, wrought through. 

When, then, we say, as we have to 
say so often, that one of two men has 
been taken for a higher preferment, 
has been promoted to a nobler career, 
and that the other has been left, 
or, so to speak, set aside, we are 
sure to find, if we can only get a high 
enough point of view to look down 
on the map or ground plan of the two 
lives, that there has been a very 
sufficient “law of selection,” which 
has governed the taking or the rejec- 
tion. The man who learned to swim 
has swum. The man who learned to 
speak has spoken. And it is as true 
that the man who has trained his con- 
science assiduously and loyally, as a 
man of honor does, is not tempted, no, 
not a hair’s breadth, by any thing 
which untrained men call temptation. 
This is simply as a truly trained 
gentleman does not so much as think 
of the possibility of saying what is not 
true. 
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The truth is, that exercise is just as 

essential in the creation of character 
or its, preservation, as it is in ac- 
complishments, whether of mind or of 
body. In simpler times this was 
owned in the forms of familiar lan- 
guage; and in -such times daily 
“ exercise ” was the chief business of 
the man. King Richard, Ceur de 
Lion, did not expect to maintain his 
prowess without steady exercise in the 
arts which went to it. Because he 
rode: well when he was a squire, he 
did not give up his daily exercise in 
riding when he was knight or when 
he was king. Because, the day he 
was knighted, he could strike his 
adversary’s helmet in tilting, he did 
not suppose he could keep his hand in 
practice, unless the steady exercise of 
the tilting-yard, regularly and of sys- 
tem, added to the education of his 
boyhood. What was at first a diffi- 
cult accomplishment became thus an 
easy feat, then a matter of course, and, 
last, an unconscious habit or knack 
of hand, arm, foot, and eye. But he 
would have lost the habit, had he lost 
the daily exercise. 

This is just what they meant, there- 
fore, in such simpler times, when they 
say that. a man was a proficient in all 
manly exercise, or that he kept up 
his daily exercises of piety and prayer, 


' or that he exercised himself in con- 


versation, in argument, in poetry, or in 
oratory. 


In our time, for better, for worse, 
we have undertaken to transfer the 
business of education from youthful 
and mature life, and throw it all upon 
children. A girl of seventeen tells 
you that she has finished her edu- 
cation; and a boy of fourteen tells 
you that he hopes to finish his, next 
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week, so that he may “go into a 
store.” 

_If it be understood on all hands that 
this change is only a change in the use 
of that word “educatiom,” why, there 
is no reason tocomplain. In’ Milton’s 
time, in Raleigh’s time, education 
meant the steady unfolding of all that 
there is manly in man, and womanly | 
in woman. It was therefore steady 
advance from knowledge to higher 
knowledge, from capacity to higher 
capacity, from life to higher life, 
It meant the leading along the baby 
till he became the quick, honest, and 
fearless boy; the leading along the 
boy till he became the true, simple, and 
modest youth; the leading along the 
youth till he became the hardy, brave, 
and unselfish man; the leading 
along the man till he could put the 
stamp of age on what manhood had 
mined; and then it meant the leading 
along of this ripened man from life 
to life, which is higher. That was 
what the word “education” used to 
mean. No harm if we choose now to 
apply it only to certain exercises 
of childhood, of text-book, and of 
schoolroom, if we are well aware that 
we have shifted its old sense. Then 
we shall provide some other word for 
a great necessity. The necessity is 
for boy, girl, man, or woman to keep 
all of good that they have gained, and 
to gain more. This necessity compels 
their daily exercise. 

The conditions under which this 
essay is written —the editor of the 
magazine chiding in every moment 
the author of the essay, and holding 
him down ruthlessly to his sixty-six 
hundred words — prevent the discus- 
sion of details, which would be vastly 
interesting, if he could only make the 
editor think so. This must be said, 
on the central principle involved, — 
Weare all, in a large degree, slaves to 





what is called the “division of labor.” 
The shoemaker, therefore, need know 
nothing of farming, nor the farmer of 
the making of shoes. To this divis- 
fon nobody will object, so long as it is 
held within its legitimate limits. 
But it certainly passes those limits, 
if it prevent any man daily from 
getting fair exercise in each of the 
three great subdivisions of human 
life. Each man must have, every 
day, exercise in bodily strength, 
in intellectual accomplishments, and 
in moral and spiritual life. He has 
no right to commit suicide of one 
set of faculties more than another. 
He has no more right so to live that 
his intellectual faculties shall die out 
of him, or his spiritual faculties shall 
die out of him, than he has to take 
the slow poison, or to strike the coward 
blow by which his bodily faculties 
shall die. 

The life of each man must have, 
every day, its fair share of physical, 
of mental, and of moral exercise. 
Retaining these great classes, you may 
subdivide them as you please. You 
may take for your bodily culture your 
exercise in your garden and orchard, 
and in travelling to and fro, and leave 
to other men the building of your 
house and barns, and the cultivation 
of your food; but full bodily exercise 
you must have. Or I may take 
such branch of mental culture as I 
please, and leave to other men the 
rest. They may study the stars, may 
discuss politics, may pore over past 
history, while I content myself with 
some simpler walk; but some walk or 
other of mental culture I must have. 
So I may leave to other men their 
peculiar preferences in spiritual life. 
They may sit rapt in meditation 
on the unseen glories of an unseen 
God, while I am playing jack-straws 
on the floor with my children; but 
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some spiritual exercise, exercise of 
the affections, I must have. There is 


no division of labor which will enable 
me to save my soul by proxy. 


Tue definition of exercise, then, is 
a threefold matter; and we are not to 
consider the subject as if it related 
simply to the gymnasium, or the 
training of the body. 

I can only attempt this general 
classification, simply calling attention 
once more to the closeness of the re- 
lations which bodily exercise, mental 
exercise, and the exercise of the af- 
fections, bear to each other. The sub- 
sequent papers of this series must fill 
up the detail, which is omitted here. 

It is, of course, impossible to lay 
down rules for fifty or fifty thousand 
readers. 

The man whose daily vocation is 
active employment in the open air 
has his bodily exercise largely pro- 
vided for. He needs to consider and 
plan rather for his exercises of mind 
and soul. 

On the other hand, the man or wo- 
man whose constant duty is intellectu- 
al, who is engaged on books or figures, 
needs to plan out physical exercise 
with special effort; and must see all 
the time, that, in the daily duty, there 
is room and chance for the exercises 
of faith, of hope, and of love. 

. “We do not pay much attention to 
arithmetic in our schools,” said some 
Japanese gentlemen a few days ago. 
“We think arithmetic makes men 
sordid.” Perhaps it does; perhaps it 
does not. Whether it does or does 
not, depends on the amount of “ exer- 
cise ” of the affections which is inter- 
fused with the intellectual. 

Of the physical exercises, it is 
more pleasant to speak than it was 
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twenty years ago. The war has 
called attention to the scandalous ne- 
glect of them, which was prevalent 
before. This nation called together a 
chosen army of seventy-five thousand 
men when the war began. The ad- 
vance on Bull Run proved that those 
picked men could only move six miles 
a day in their first advance upon 
their enemy; this after near three 
months of discipline in camp. Com- 
pare that against a well-authenticated 
story of the movement of one of 
Wellington’s divisions, which, in twen- 
ty-four hours, marched sixty miles in 
Spain; or compare it with Grant’s ad- 
vance in the last week of the war, 
when Sheridan telegraphed, that, if 
things were pushed, the end had come. 
Grant replied, “Push things;” and 
when he pushed them.’ 

Physical exercise is beginning to 
be expected of young men and young 
women. The time may come when 
it shall be respectable for men and 
women past thirty. 

For persons whose daily business is 
sedentary, exercise of the body seems 
to come in more easily in the line 
of their amusements. Spirited games, 
in simple times and simple nations, 
filled out a great necessity.. The il- 
lustration of croquet, which does keep 
people in the open air, shows what 
such amusements can do. An Eng- 
lishman’s shooting and riding after 
the hounds have had a great deal to 
do with the fine physical health of 
the upper classes among the English. 
The constitution is inherited even by 
girls born from such fathers; and the 
taste for open-air exercise continues in 
the next generation, even with women 
who would consider it unwomanly to 
shoot, or actually to ride after the 
hounds. Crigket, as it is played by 


1 For the best narrative of this critical move- 
ment, led by Ord, see Old and New, vol. ii. 675. 
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the cricket-clubs, is reduced to too 
solemn a game to be of much ‘use as 
amusement or as exercise. But the 
cricket of a village-green, where there 
is not much science, and where there 
is a great deal of fun, answers a much 
better purpose. Base-ball has much 
more amiable qualities. With us, it 
is just now being ruined by the Ame- 
rican extravagances, which make it 
what people call a “sporting game,” 
a game of “ professionals,” as the pop- 
ular slang calls them. Still we ought 
not to permit the gamblers to drive us 
from an amusement which is our 
right. The fair development of this 
game is doing a good deal to rescue 
open-air amusements from their deg- 
radation. 

Women have not paid as much at- 
tention to base-ball as perhaps they 
will. A great master in open-air 
games tells me, that our women do not 
know the resource and amusement, for 
country or for indoor life, of battle- 
door and shuttlecock. He tells me 
that there are at. least eight varieties 
of this game, some of them highly 
complicated, which may be played by 
a party of thirty people together. It 
has, of course, the great advantage of 
giving thorough exercise to chest, 
neck, and arms. é 

The same advantage is to be found 
in sweeping: if the windows of the 
room be open, the exercise of sweep- 
ing can hardly be rivalled. I am not 
sure whether I am to speak of it as 
amusement. It is certainly recreation. 

Mr. Nathaniel Parker Willis, who, 
with a very delicate constitution, led a 
literary life, and maintained himself in 
active pursuits, gave his verdict for 
horseback riding as the physical ex- 
ercise most profitable for literary men. 
It gives air, chance for command, and 
exercise for lungs and arms, No one 
who thoroughly enjoys riding will 
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dissent from him; but there are those 
who do not enjoy it. There is also 
one serious drawback on it which af- 
fects many of us, viz., that it always 
requires the existence and presence 
of a horse. Granting the horse, the 
horseman or horsewoman needs also a 
companion ; for there is danger that 
the solitary horseman will carry his 
ledger with him in the front of his 
head, and repeat his calculations as 
he rides, or tugn over again that ugly 
letter which he received from a disap- 
pointed correspondent, or plan out 
for the tenth time the closing argu- 
ment by which he is to reply to the 
defendant’s counsel after they have 
closed. Granting the horse, granting 
good companionship, granting a good 
seat, and a pleasant day, a horseback 
ride certainly does unite all the requi- 
sites for healthful exercise. 

Military drill stands very high 
amoug the various manly exercises. If 
the women secure the ballot, of course 
it will rank among womanly exercises ; 
for it is very clear that no one should 
give a vote, which, when the time 
comes, she is not prepared to defend. 
The special advantage is, that the 
tired brain rests almost wholly, while 
the manual of arms, or the marching 
under orders, goes on. The recruit 
is wholly free from responsibility. I 
recollect the short periods of my own 
military service as periods of almost 
complete rest, though I was in high 
bodily activity. Such a comfort for 
an hour, or, indeed, for a series of 
hours, to have another man take the 
weight of direction! In the ancient 
systems of Greece and Rome, as in the 
training of Richard and of Raleigh, 
these exercises found important place. 

The various schools of gymnastic 
exercises may safely be left to explain 
their own processes,—the heavy 
weights, the light weights, and the 


German gymnasia. This is certain, 
that all arrangements should be as 
social as possible; and that the ar- 
rangements which most resemble those 
of a family, bringing together all ages 
and: both sexes, are, so far, the best 
of all. And let us avoid the exagge- 
rations which the teachers fall into. 
What we want is rightly to divide 
effort, that spirit, soul, and body may 
be trained. In the lives of most of 
us, great promptness and celerity are 
the qualities most desirable. As I, 
once heard Mr. Starr King say, “I do 
not want to lift eight hundred pounds: 
I never did want to. I do not want 
to be trained to draw three tons on 
the high road. What I want is to 
be able to go at 2.40.” 

Mr. Webster, who was a great 
worker, used to say that he could 
do more in six hours than he could in 
eight. He meant, that, by rightly 
throwing in two hours of exercise in 
the open air,— fishing in the bay at 
Marshfield, or following a trout-brook 
at Boscawen, — he could make the re- 
maining six hours of more use than 
all the eight together. That system 
was the secret of the Greek and Ro- 
man physical training. Physical 
training was not a thing for boys 
alone, but for men, and, in Sparta, for 
women also. 

In our climate, and in all climates 
milder than ours, swimming, for the 
season when it is practicable, seems 
the exercise most efficient for men 
and for women. I believe it is still 
against the law for any person to go 
into the waters which wash the city 
of Boston. But as the city has pro- 
vided bathing-places in which a hun- 
dred thousand people freely bathed 
last year, I suppose we may consider 
that ordinance virtually repealed. 
The summer mortality of Boston has 
never been so small, I think, as in 
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the summers since this public provis- 
ion for bathing was made. And we 
who live in Boston must look on the 
arrangement most gratefully, as the 
beginning of a system for hearty and 
sensible physical exercise of the people. 

Rowing is admirable exercise for 
the seasons and places which permit 
it. Isay no more of it here, because 
a master in that matter will give us, 
as we hope, an essay on it, before 
many months have passed. 
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To speak of mental exercises in de- 
tail is to go over the whole compass 
of study involved in liberal culture. 
I shall only select specific subjects by 
way of illustration, — memory, imagi- 
nation, and the reasoning faculties. 
What I say of these, I will say in the 
next three papers of this series; and 
then we can speak more easily, with 
the way fairly cleared, of the enlarge- 
ment of life by exercises in moral and 
spritual being. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


“Goxp lights up the picture,” Adri- 
an repeated to himself as he walked 
slowly away from the old house, in a 
most discomforted and unsatisfactory 
frame of mind. He could hardly 
have told how he got out, and he 

’ wondered what Mr. Van Braam must 
have thought of his confused appear- 
ance, his hurry to escape, and his in- 
coherent attempts at conversation. 

But habitual good manners cover a 
multitude of sins. Only a very keen 
penetration could have discerned the 
disorder which to Adrian himself 
struggling to repress it, seemed al- 
most an uproar. The very effort how- 
ever was of itself quiet; and the 
perfect unsuspicion of the old gentle- 
man was an abundant supplementary 
protection. The phrase upon which 
Adrian had fallen in effecting the 
sudden diversion which had been ne- 
cessary, meanwhile ran in his mind, 
or rather floated atop of it, as mere 
phrases will sometimes do most perti- 


naciously when the real thoughts are 
profoundly absorbed. “Gold lights 
up the picture,” he kept saying, until 
when he had repeated it a few times, 
a larger meaning flashed upon him 
all at once, and he laughed a short 
uncomfortable laugh, at the thought 
of the gold he had refused that morn- 
ing, and of the picture which that 
gold was to have lighted up. 

The fact was, the young man had 
not his wits clearly about him. He 
was stunned, or dazed, in a manner. 
He had been so certain—he had so 
known —that Civille would respond 
to his request instantly, gladly, utter- 
ly,—that her refusal perfectly con- 
founded him. Even now, he could 
not realize that she had refused him. 
As he walked on, and the disorder of 
his feelings and thoughts cleared up a 
little, he could not feel the bitterness 
and shame of one who has been re- © 
fused. He only felt a sense of im- 
mense perplexity, colored with trouble. 
The question as it lay before him, 
though not consciously so recognized 
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by him, was not, Why am I rejected? 
but, Why am I delayed? 

Nor was this refusal of his to ac- 
quiesce in the disappointment a piece 
of conceit. It was the persistence of 
a profound conviction of the suitable- 
ness of two sduls for each other. 
Thus: he continued in the same mind, 
not from a mere effort of will impelled 
by motive, but from an impulse like 
that of gravitation; constant, unva- 
rying, acting not as a motive super- 
added, but as a quality innate, and 
thus carrying him by a grasp upon 
the deepest substructure of his whole 
being, so that his will, or will not, 
had nothing to do with it, but was 
carried along irrespective of any de- 
termination. So we sweep along on 


the round world and whirl round and 
round as we go; and let us be as 
obstinate. for motionlessness as we 
choose, let our indignation be as white- 


hot as it likes at the idea of motion, 
let us do our best to contradict the 
universe by hurrying in a contrary 
direction, it is all in vain; round and 
round we go, indignation and all, a 
thousand miles an hour, —less per- 
haps thirty miles an hour that we 
can do by rail due westward towards 
nullifying the earth’s rotation, — and 
forward we sweep nineteen miles a 
second, without being able to pull 
back an ounce or an inch —not to 
mention the general motion of the 
whole solar system towards a point 
in the constellation Hercules at the 
swiftest rate of all, forty-nine miles 
in a second! Truly, when astronom- 
ically considered, a man is a miserable 
helpless mite ! 

However, Adrian neither analyzed 
- his own mental structure, nor sought 
out analogies in solar and stellar as- 
tronomy. He simply hurried. It is 
an instinct of strong healthy posi- 
tive matures, to act. In no matter 


whatever has man more the advan- 
tage over woman, than in being so 
much better situated for escaping 
trouble by activity. Ruin, shame, 
pain, loss, disappointment, bereave- 
ment, any thing can be lived through 
by a man, who has the resolution 
(and vitality) left to plunge over head 
into some occupation. It is a wise 
suicide of suffering. He drowns him- 
self as to his misery, by leaping into 
the deepest abyss of occupation he 
ean find. Not that this is a sure, 
cure for all. But it is a great relief 
for almost all. 

Nor was Adrian’s state an awful 
immeasurable grief. As just shown, 
it was not a destruction, but a storm. 
It was however an indescribably 
painful condition, for it was his first 
real disappointment,—and the first 
real disappointment, though it be 
recovered from, has a murdering fatal 
force like the first blow of the execu- 
tioner’s iron bar upon the malefactor 
bound to the wheel. The sufferer 
may even laugh at the second. 

Accordingly, confused and unhappy 
as he was, he simply hurried. He 
walked swiftly to his lodgings, com- 
pleted his few arrangements, found 
that he had yet time to walk to Peck 
Slip, —for he took the steamboat to 
New Haven rather than the all-rail 
route,——and taking valise in hand, 
he set out at once, getting over the 

und at a tremendous rate. He 
thought of stopping at Dr. Veroil’s, 
but concluded to write instead; and 
without meeting any experience of im- 
portance, he proceeded swiftly through 
Broadway, the City Hall Park, and 
Beekman Street, turning northward 
a little way after he had reached the 
docks ; for he did not know the city 
well enough to take the shorter way 
down the Bowery and the New Bow- 
ery to Peck Slip itself, or the cut 
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across the Park, and down Spruce and 
Ferry Streets through “the Swamp.” 
However, he was just in season, and 
stepping aboard, intrusted his valise 
to the Afrite who brooded darkling 
over the hidden treasures of the bag- 
gage-room, and who, unlike his breth- 
ren of the Arabian Nights, himself 
furnished the magic token which ‘on 
being rubbed (i.e, shoved back to 
him) should rescue its proper treasure 
from his necromantic power. 

This done, and his ticket purchased, 
he resorted at once to the engineer’s 
room, —his constant habit on steam- 
boats, —to look at the engine. This 
pleasure is not for a grown person 
what it is for a child — mere gratifi- 
cation of unintelligent curiosity — it is 
areal and high grade of enjoyment, 
whose strange and remote nature it is 
not easy to express. It is like the 
pleasure of watching a great fire, a 
volcanic eruption, from close at hand ; 


of going out into the heart of a furi- 
ous storm; of creeping up close to the 
main waterfall at Niagara and look- 


ing up the vast sheet. Is it imagi- 
native, or spiritual, or rather mingled 
of both? Is there a magnetic ele- 
ment in it? It is a state of excite- 
ment, — emotion, rather, — which will 
be found to arise from being close to 
any vast force in action. It was not 
foolish curiosity merely, but in part 
at least the unconscious perception of 
this influence, which made the chil- 
dren of Israel press near to Sinai. So 
Adrian leaned against the door-post 
and waited; and shortly bang / went 
& brass gong over the head of the 
bearded engineer, who quietly hooked 
on the eccentrics, set his lever, and 
whirling one valve one way and 
another another, started the mon- 
Strous machine. With long, dreary, 
quivering groans, as if the hot steam 
agonized its very vitals, the vast 
16 
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structure slowly, very slowly, stirred 
and movd@#; then as the valves were 
opened wider and wider, the steam 
itself took the work off the hands of 
the engineer, who replaced the long 
bright lever upright in its socket; and 
as the boat glided cautiously out of 
the slip and* headed northward at 
half-speed, Adrian watched with quiet 
delight the steady play of the rock- 
shaft with its well-oiled “ toes,” and 
followed in imagination the alter- 
nating rush of the groaning steam 
through the valve-cylinders and ports 
into the great main cylinder first 
above and then below the piston. A 
rough-looking man who stood by him, 
also watching the work of the engine, 
was evidently a guild-brother; for 
after a few moments he stepped into 
the engine-room with an air of famil- 
iarity, shook hands with the engineer, 
and sat down by him. Then, looking 
up with disapproval towards the snap- 
ping rattling Sickels cut-off which was 
perched aloft upon the valve-cylinder, 
he said, 

“Hmh! Don’t like so much old 
iron hitched up round. That snippety- 
snap Sickels cut-off makes an engine- 
room look like the inside of a Jurgen- 
sen watch !” 

The engineer made some remark in 
defence of his immense hot pet, which 
Adrian did not hear distinctly ; and 
having for the time gazed his fill, he 
strolled up into the saloon, and havy- 
ing for the moment exhausted his 
external stimuli, he began to pace 
moodily along the length of the boat, 
and to reflect upon his sorrow —to 
eat his heart, as the barbaric phrase 
is. But before he had half completed 
half one length, he was called by 
name, and looking up with a start, 
he saw Mr. Adam Welles and Mr. 
Philetus Stanley, who greeted him 
with much cordiality. Adrian, not- 
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withstanding a moment of melodra- 
«matic longing after solitud@ made the 
best of it, put on a pleasant face, and 
returning their salutation, took the 
seat which they gave him and fell 
into talk with them. 

“IT was just observing to Mr. 
Welles,” said Stanley; in his precise 
dry way, and with his usual cold smile, 
“that in order to accommodate him, I 
would take his share in the Scrope 
Estate speculation off his hands at 
cost, at any time.” 

“I saw you did not believe in the 
business,” answered Adrian, replying 
te the thoughts and not to the words 
of the other, “at the meeting. I 
think if it hadn’t been for me, Mr. 
Stanley, you would have smashed the 
machine, as the politicians say.” 

“Not believe in the business! ” 
exclaimed honest old Adam Welles, — 
“Why, Mr. Chester, what can you 
mean? Mr. Stanley believed in it 
fifty dollars’ worth, I’m sure, for I saw 
him pay it with my own eyes.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Welles,” said 
Stanley —“T’ll abide by my offer, 
remember.” 

“Well,” said the old man, with a 
smile at his own shrewdness, “I 
accept provided I find I’m going to 
lose, but not if I’m going to win. 
Tl shake hands with you on that /” 

So he and Stanley went through 
the form of shaking hands, and 
-Adrian moreover was invoked as a 
witness, whereupon, with much solem- 
nity, and to the amusement of Mr. 
Welles, he took out his memorandum- 
book, and noted down the agreement, 
with a date. 

“ But now,” said Mr. Welles, “ Mr. 
Chester, I beg you to allow me to 
congratulate you upon the able man- 
mer in which you convinced the as- 
sembly Monday. I don’t remember 
any thing better since that short and 


sensible address of the Town Clerk 
of Ephesus.” 

Adrian thanked the old gentleman, 
very cordially. - There is always 
something peculiarly affecting in the 
hearty loving pride with which an 
old person regards the success of a 
young relative or friend. .The emo- 
tion must be by the nature of the 
case so perfectly disinterested and 
genuine, that it, has its full legitimate 
weight. 

Mr. Welles talked on for quite a 
while, laughing as he recounted his 
recollections of the turns in the de- 
bate, and dwelling on his own satis- 
faction at being a ‘relative of so 
many persons of present or future 
eminence, — for, he said, if he lived 
a few years more he expected to see 
Adrian with a national reputation. 
Then he came back once more to 
Adrian’s unaccountable idea, as it 
appeared to him, of Mr. Stanley’s 
being sceptical of any gains to accrue 
to the members of the Scrope Asso- 
ciation, from their English inherit- 
ance. 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Stanley, 
suddenly, “the value of all these 
estates in England, and the value of 
all the real estate in England, Mr. 
Welles?” 

“No,” said the old man, puzzled. 

“Well, I had the curiosity to get 
together the figures,” rejoined Mr. 
Stanley. “I found that all together, 
Chase Estate, Townley Estate, Jen- 
nings Estate, Brown, Smith, Burnham, 
and so on, — all together, those that I 
know of, amount to so much, that if 
you sell every foot of ground in Eng- 
land to-day, and get the appraised 
value for it, —and that would be the 
best forced sale ever made yet, — 
even then you will be between six 








and seven million pounds. sterling’ 
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American heirs alone, not to mention 
such ag may turn up in Australia!” 

Poor old Mr. Welles gazed at the 
speaker with a most rueful expression. 
Stanley went on: 

“Then, what do we know about 
this Scrope? He brought decent 
enough letters, no doubt. He has a 
right. to his name: he is our kins- 
man. But is he competent to man- 
age so weighty an undertaking? 
We can’t control him, nor help him, 
at three thousand miles off. And 
if he lays hold on several million 
dollars, who knows whether he will 
render a j account? You must 
remembe comes from the royalist 
branch, not the Puritan!—I don’t 
mean that the cavaliers were dis- 
honest. But they were thriftless, 
i ident, and unsuccessful, cer- 
tainly.” 

“But why didn’t you argue this 
way at the meeting, Mr. Stanley?” 
asked poor old Mr. Welles. 

“Could I do more than I did, Mr. 
Welles?” 

“__No, I don’t see that you could; 
but in that event, why did you sub- 
scribe ?” 

“Yes,” added Adrian: “I should 
like to know that, too.” 

“Well,” said Stanley, with an 
icier smile than ever, —“TI’ll tell 
you. I didn’t mind letting our good 
friend Mr. Button carry on the en- 
terprise, if he wanted to—as you 
see he did. I thought if I put down 
a little, it would encourage him — 
and it did. Now, gentlemen, honor 
bright! Don’t you repeat it: I 
have told you in strict confidence. — 
And now, Mr. Welles, why did you 
subscribe ? ” 

“Why,” said the old man, with an 
uneasy half-laugh, — “to inake some 
money. And to set up the family 
connection. And I thought very 


likely that in the course of the inves- 
tigations those lost books might turn 
up somewhere.” 

“Yes,” said Adrian: “I remember 
Scrope said one day while we were 
talking that he felt very sure those 
books had either never come from 
England at all, in spite of the Scrope 
will, or had been shipped back there.. 
He said he had an old chest himself 
that he was sure was the Scrope 
Chest ” — 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Stanley, — 
“we know that the Scrope Chest 
was in Thomas Hooker’s old house at 
the foot of Prospect Street in Hart- 
ford as late as the year 1790 — might 
be there this very moment, if the 
house hadn’t been a tenement-house 
this thirty years. And” — 

He interrupted himself; for he 
had already gone much farther than 
was usual with him in the way of 
communicating information. Then 
he added, — “And you, Mr. Ches- 
ter, — what made you subscribe?” 

“Pretty nearly Mr. Welles’s mo- 
tives ;— though I took it for granted 
that you and he together had found 
out all about the Screpe Chest and 
its contents long ago.. Indeed, it 
wouldn’t surprise me, Mr. Stanley, 
to learn that you had picked up full 
half of the Lost Library, book by 
book, and had them on your shelves 
at this moment, every one with 
“ Adrian Scroope” written on the 
fly-leaf. Have you?” 

Stanley shook his head, and looked 
rather annoyed. “I believe you 
have the only known autograph of 
Adrian Scroope of Hartford ” he. re- 
plied, “except that in the archives at 
the State House.” 

“For my part,” said Mr. Welles, 
“T don’t believe that even the glory 
of adding to such a collection as. Mr. 
Stanley’s would tempt me to part with 
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such a book if I ever found it. Ah, 
how many, many thousands of volumes 
and hundreds of tons of trash I have 
handled and scrutinized and sifted in 
hope of coming on some of those 
books !” 

“ You must have found a great many 
curious things,” said Adrian, who had 
seen Mr. Welles’s own collection, awon- 
drous mass of items, bearing somewhat 
such a relation toa library, as a pile of 
. “serap tin” in a ditch does to coined 
gold. 

“ Ah, indeed I have,” said the old 
man, — “you have seen my books 
yourself; but the best of them ” — 

A glance from Mr. Stanley stopped 
him. That astute gentleman had no 
wish that the old foreman should speci- 
fy the rarities which he had furnished 
to the well known Stanley Collection 
during the last twenty years, at prices 
which the old man himself thought 
handsome, but which would have made 


Andrew Purvis perfectly crazy. 
“Well,” Mr. Welles began again — 
“T only wish I could fill some of my 
broken sets. Now I’ve got some curi- 
ous French odd volumes.. I can’t read 
them, but I can pick out the meaning 


of some of the words. There’s tom one 
of Mister Poiteevin Peetavy on the 
jewks florawks dee Towlowz.” — 

As he innocently recited this fine 
specimen of Connecticut French, look- 
ing down in the careful solicitude of 
his recollection, Mr. Stanley, catching 
Adrian’s eye, winked, but with a per- 
féctly grave and steady countenance. 
Adrian almost laughed, but the con- 
sciousness of the cruel unkindness that 
a laugh would be to the good old fellow 
overpowered even the extreme funni- 
ness of the recital, and with one spas- 
modic repression, he remained as im- 
passive, in appearance, as the sar- 
donic Stanley. The old man went 
on with quite a list, of his treasures. 
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Some of the titles he recited were 
almost as valuable, philologically, as 
that abdut the floral games, and as he 
mentioned them, the wicked Mr. Stan- 
ley more than once darted at Adrian 
another composed, but discomposing 
look of cold keen fun. Truly, there 
is something very ludicrous in the 
grotesque results produced on either 
English or foreign words, by thought- 
ful accurate reading people who have 
never heard them pronounced, and who 
honestly do the best they can on gen- 
eral principles. But Adrian, keen as 
was his sense of the funny, was still 
more sensitive as to ki $ or un- 
kindness. It dawned upon him that 
Stanley must have in some sort helped 
on the old man in this line of vocaliz- 
ing —as was indeed the fact — for 
his own amusement; and it affected 
him painfully, as being a piece of cold 
sarcastic selfishness. And he had hard- 
ly any further impulse to laugh, even 
when Mr. Stanley was so good as to 
lead up himself to a particularly good 
point, when Mr. Welles was speaking 
of a suggestion of his about certain old 
papers : — ; 

“ That’s one of your bright thoughts, 
Mr. Welles,” said he; “one of your 
March notions, isn’t it? You see, 
Chester, Mr. Welles is a Shakspearian 
student too.” 

Adrian was puzzled, but said, what 
is very true, —that he had no doubt 
a sensible Yankee might know of his 
own knowledge a good many things 
about old English, that neither cock- 
ney nor provincial in England could 
very well understand. 

“ Yes,” said the old man ; “ you see, 
Mr. Chester, it occurred to me that 
there’s a plain meaning to a passage 
in Julius Cesar, ‘Beware the idees 
of March,’ it says. Now, why didn’t 
that old prophet fellow mean simply 
that folkses minds are more active in 
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the Spring, just as all the rest of the 
world is, and that Cwsar had better 
look out, in consequence? I don’t 
see why @ common sense notion of 
that sort ain’t as good as any other?” 

“Yes,” corroborated Mr. Stanley. 
“Now I think that very suggestion 
is one of the idees of March. Don’t 
you, Chester ? ” 

“ Well,” said Adrian, who had to 
say something, “ I’ll tell you what’tis, 
Mr. Welles: I can’t offer to take finan- 
cial obligations off your hands, as Mr. 
Stanley has done; but if you ever 
publish an edition of Shakspeare, I’ll 
subscribe for a copy.” . 

They talked a good while longer — 
indeed, most of the way to New 
Haven, in a rambling discursive 
way, on topics of antiquarian and 
modern literature, family ‘genealogy, 
and so forth. Stanley and Welles 
had nothing better to do, and Adrian 
was sensible enough to prefer any oc- 
cupation to meditating on discomforts 
of his own for which there was no pres- 
ent help. But the effort of repression, 
and the effort of taking an interest in 
the conversation, grew very burden- 
some; and at New Haven, instead of 
taking the cars with his companions, 
he made an excuse and stopped over 
night at a hotel. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the north side of State Street, 
and of the State House Square, which 
square is a three-cornered area in the 
middle of the ancient city of Hart- 
ford, there stood, on the forenoon after 
Adrian Chester’s conversation with 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Welles, a house. 
It was of wood, roomy, old, white, low 
“between joints,” with a hipped roof, 
and a large front door painted dark 
green with old hard paint that had 
shrunk into little square sections. This 
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door was built in halves, an upper and 
a lower, bolting together when re- 
quired on the inside. It had more- 
over a great bright brass knocker in 
the middle of the upper half, and the 
door itself was in the middle of the 
front of the house — half way between 
eaves and underpinning, as well as 
between end and end. And by way 
of access, a long steep flight of 
narrow freestone steps was laid up 
against the side of the house, like a 
vast nose that had been quite smashed 
down to one side upon a face. One 
iron rail at the outside prevented this 
tremendous ascent from being almost 
as terrible as the mysterious steps up 
which the neophyte scrambled in the 
dark in Moore’s imaginative little story 
of “ The Epicurean,” every step, as he 
lifted his foot from it, falling down 
slop! into unseen water far below. 
The substance of the front steps of 
this goodly old mansion dated back 
to the Old Red Sandstone period, — 
any number of years you like, as a few 
millions are of small account in such 
matters. Its woodwork dated back 
some three or four centuries only ; as 
within that period probably sprouted 
the acorns whence grew the straight 
white oaks that furnished its square 
and massive timbers. The odd ar- 
rangement of its front was of not 
more than fifty years’ age or so; it 
was at that time, or not far from it, 
that a high bank of earth, previously 
bordering the street, was cut away 
from under the houses. These were 
shored up and built under, instead of 
being let down, and thus for once it 
happened that some houses had their 
chimneys and upper floors built and 
finished before the lower floors and 
foundations. The lower floor of this 
particular house was put to the lower 
uses of trade, and thus served very 
nicely to maintain by the vulgar but 
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crea: revénue of businéss, the 
old fashioned aristocracy that staid 
up-stairs and grew poor. And lastly; 
to a period somewhat more distant 
than the era of the rebuilding, yet a 
good ways this side of the era of the 
acorns, there dated back the lady of 
this house. 

An Aunt is not to be found on every 
bush. The ignorant may perhaps 
suppose that the quality of Auntness 
inheres in every sister of a parent. 
In form, possibly; but in substance, 
not necessarily by any means. An 
Aunt is a being who can only exist for 
children. Grown persons cannot (un- 
less they are childlike) have real 
Aunts. For those who can, the Aunt 
is a delightful personage who has all 
the merits of a mother, but in a more 
exalted degree, and none of those 
defects of harshness, discipline, inflic- 
tion, peremptoriness, and the like, 
that so often and sadly mar the 
natural sweetness of the filio-parental 
relation. The Aunt, you see, can 
permit, but cannot forbid. She is a 
beatified mother. And any person 
claiming to be an Aunt, and falling 
short of these attainments, is an im- 
postor. 

It was Adrian’s not only Aunt, but 
his Great-Aunt—his grandfather’s 
sister, — who was upon the morning 
in question trotting nimbly to and fro 
in this old house. She was a thin, 
straight, active little old lady, with 
eyes that notwithstanding her age 
were black, quick, bright and snap- 
ping. Adrian’s father and mother, 
both well and strong, were seized with 
a fever when he was a little baby, 
and instead of living to be old as 
their kin usually did — for they were 
both of long-lived families — they 
took divers quantities of calomel, and 
lost divers quantities of blood — 
“which ‘is the life,” God Almighty 
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says — under the heroie treatment of 
an old fashioned doctor of the day, 
and so they died. The Aunt afore- 
said, — Mr: Chester’s aunt, who had 
a tiny income of her own; about a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
secured on this very house and land, 
was living in her nephew’s house, in 
her professional capacity of Aunt, 
when he was taken ill. She watched 
over him along with his young wife: 
after he died, and the widow was 
taken ill, she took care of her too, 
She promised the poor young mother 
to take care of the baby, and she did 
it.° She cared nothing about men, 
she always said; at any rate she 
never married, and seemed always 
perfectly satisfied with her stated 
work as a Tract Visitor, her weekly 
Sunday school class, her housekeep- 
ing, her small circle of friends and 
her reading. With occasional misad- 
ventures and losses, she had fought 
one unbroken campaign against specu- 
lators, selectmen, city goverment, and 
mankind in general from that day 
forward, to maintain her garrison in 
that old ancestral house. Sometimes 
people wanted to buy it to pull down 
and rebuild; sometimes there was 4 
plan to cut a new street through; 
sometimes wise friends exhorted her 
to lease it and go and board some- 
where. No. It was Adrian’s home 
and hers, and she would stay in it as 
long as she lived. Taxes and ex- 
penses grew heavier and heavier; her 
little income remained a hundred and 
fifty dollars; but the valiant old lady 
managed and fought it through, get- 
ting an important contribution of 
course from the rent of the two stores 
on the ground floor. She had brought 
up her grandnephew on the best old 
fashioned Connecticut principles; had 
secured him a good education, got 
him fitted for college, and would have 
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sent him thither, but he preferred try- 
ing a clerkship, which he afterwards 
left for the post of assistant librarian 
at the Young Men’s Institute, for 
the sufficient reason that he found he 
liked giving out books better than 
keeping them. 

Miss Chester had, no doubt, some 
peculiarities: it is hardly possible for 
a person of energetic character, who 
lives-a life at once active and solitary, 
to avoid becoming peculiar; but thus 


far, they only rendered her more 
piquant and agreeable; for she had 
too much strong sense and good 
judgment to become actually “queer.” 
She was, as usual while employed 
about her household duties, singing 
— or rather vocalizing, after her inva- 
riable habit, with a rather tremulous 
and thin but still sweet voice, to the 
tune of “ Long, long ago,” and using 
instead of the monosyllable “ ah,” 
the monosyllable “ pee,” — thus: 
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Pee, pee pee pee, pee pee pee, pee pee pee, Pee pee pee pee, pee pee pee pee. 


She had got through all the dishes 
and done almost all the dusting, and 
was now setting in order the non- 
literary items of Adrian’s own room 
—for she had attained to that rare 
and almost incredible state of grace 
and wisdom which enabled her to let 
the young man’s books and papers 
entirely alone — when the bell rang, 
and the small servant-girl who com- 
prised in her brief person the whole 
menial train of the establishment, 
having answered the bell, announced 
a gentleman in the parlor to see Miss 
Chester. So, laying aside her dust- 


* cloth, the old lady trotted down stairs, 


doubting in her own mind who this 
might be; but as most of the “ gentle- 
men” who called to see her for the 
last twenty years had done so to de- 
mand money or to try to get away 
her home from her, she reasoned that 
here was probably another attack, and 
entered the old-fashioned parlor all 
ready for the combat. But she did 
not expect the fearful experience that 
awaited her. 

A small man stood in the farther 
corner of the room, his back towards 
her, intently studying the antique 
“ or “bo-fat,” as Miss Chester 
called it, which was built across ‘one 


corner of the room, and through whose 
glass door might be dimly seen a tea- 
set, and certain other articles, all of 
real old china, the pride of their own- 
er’s heart. As she entered, the gen- 
tleman turned round and made her a 
polite bow: 

“ Miss Chester, I believe ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T couldn’t help admiring this cu- 
rious old cupboard, madam. Such a 
fine old house, too,” he went on, look- 
ing at the heavy beam that crossed 
the room under the middle of. the low 
ceiling. “Just like my grandfather’s 
old home where was brought up.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the old lady, un- 
expectedly pleased. . . . 


[Intermission of one hour.] 


Adrian Chester had come from New 
Haven by an early morning train, and 
had occupied himself on the road by 
examining a document which he had 
been carrying in his pocket for a few 
days, being no other than the code of 
instructions to canvassers, of which 
Mr. Button had a few days before 
given him a copy, at giving one to 
Mr. Jacox. It was a very curious 
document, filling both sides of a large 
sheet of paper in a close type, and 
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containing nearly six thousand words, 
equal to twelve or fifteen duodecimo 
pages. It consisted of a caption in a 
bold clear letter, and just forty differ- 
ent propositions. The caption con- 
sisted of pithy maxims like the fol- 
lowing : 


%@ Commit this to memory word for 
word. Hold the Book you are selling 
in your own Hands. Don’t let the cus- 
tomer take it unless necessary. Don’t 
merely say you have got it and talk 
about it, but show it. Don’t ask the 
customer to buy it, except as the very last 
resort; but show it and describe it until 
he says, “I will take one.” Don’t tell 
what it costs until he wants the book. 
When he is ready, hand him the Order 
Book and pencil, and he will see the 
price extended opposite the names al- 
ready in. Remember, you must make 
the customer want the book, before you 
try to sell it. He would not buy coined 
gold if he did not want it. Begin talk- 
ing as follows: 


Here followed the items of this 
Catechism, laid off with shrewd sense 
in short paragraphs, numbered in order, 


being an elaborate exposition of the 
merits of the book. For instance: 


I. I have here, Mr. ——, the best book 
ever printed except the Holy Bible, and 
one that every one is pleased with. This 
may seem extravagant; but seeing, you 
know, is believing, and here is the book. 
[Read the title on the back, carefully and 
distinctly| ‘‘A NEw AND CoMPLETE His- 
TORY OF THE BIBLE, by the Reverend 
Hocum Hotchkin, D.D.”’ Or, as the gilt 
stamp on the side of the cover says [read 
the side lettering carefully], ‘‘Tue Hoty 
BIBLE, Irs History, WORK, AND INFLU- 
ENCE.”’ [Now open to the title-page and 
read it ; then open to the Introduction, and 
remark, looking your customer squarely in 
the face,] 

IL. The Bible itself authorizes us to be- 
lieve that many persons even of intelli- 
gence cannot fully understand what they 
read in it, unless some man should guide 
them. See Acts viii. 30,31. This is what 
the Reverend Hocum Hotchkin, D.D., says 
in beginning his Introduction to this great 
work, The very Table of Contents [turn 
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to it] will convince you how necessary this 
History is, in order to understand the Word 
of God. [Read fifteen or twenty of the first 
items in the Table of Contents.] 


And so on; a shrewd, practical 
discourse, adapted with comical skill 
to the character of a serious, Bible- 
reading and meeting-going public. 
And Adrian, in order to experiment 
upon his own abilities in the practical 
details of the business to which he had 
come so near devoting his life, set to 
work with a hearty good will to master 
this composition; and having what 
actors call “a quick study,” by the 
time he reached Hartford he felt so 
well prepared that he thought he could 
even sell his own dear great-aunt a 
copy of the History of the Bible, if he 
had it, notwithstanding the furious 
and implacable hatred which as he 
well knew she bore to the whole race 
of canvassers, —a hatred far beyond 
her sufficiently energetic hostility to 
mere tax-gatherers and house-hunters, 
who, vile and noxious as they are, can 
be considered human beings. 

Walking up Asylum Street from 
the station, valise in hand, Adrian 
calmly and unsuspectingly ascended 
the steep old freestone steps, entered 
the house, laid off his overcoat and 
hat, and hearing a voice in the parlor, 
he went in. What a spectacle! Can 
any thing be more frightful than to 
find one of our most beloved ones, 
without warning or expectation, smit- 
ten by a cruel calamity? Especially 
if we come suddenly upon the height 
and paroxysm of the agony. 

As he softly entered the room, his 
poor old aunt, almost exhausted, was 
pushing from her with a feeble hand 
an open book and pencil, which were 
held out to her by a little man who 
sat opposite her by the table. 

“ Oh dear, dear,” she said, or rather 
sighed, in a faint and weary voice, — 
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“J don’t want a History of the Bible 


any more than a hoptoad wants a fine- 


tooth comb. I gan say more than 
half of it by heart already.” 

“You are aware,” said the little 
man in a glib peremptory tone, 
“that it is one thing to read a book, 
and quite another so to read it as to 
understand its contents and thoughts 
and make them our own” — 

Here Adrian, who recognized in 
these words No. xxxv. of Mr. Button’s 
code, interrupted, while his aunt gave 
a jump and a cry at the sound of his 
voice. He took the very words out 
of the little man’s mouth, and pro- 
ceeded with a majestic and stately 
delivery ; — 

“Yes; and this is pre-eminently 
true with reference to the Book of 
Books. The Bible may be read daily 
and even thoroughly, so far as the 
letter, the verses, the chapters, and 
the books, are concerned, and yet com- 
paratively little may be acquired or 
apprehended of the great truths which 
it teaches, or of the grand and various 
topics which are unfolded in its sacred 
pages. Number three exes, vee, i. 
Not a few individuals have read the 
Bible through and through repeatedly, 
and yet have wondered that they 
could retain go little of its teachings, 
and had such an indistinct impression 
or knowledge of its varied topics of 
discourse, Mr. Jacox!” 

Miss Chester looked perfectly 
stunned. As for Jacox, for it was he, 
he looked a hundred times more as- 
tounded — if such a thing be possible 
—than she at seeing this interloper 
thus proceed to steal and fire off his 
own thunder, and with the obvious 


. effect of re-assuring the almost sur- 


rendered victim. For the old lady 
had fought a good fight, but she was 
too much of a lady to be absolutely 
rude to her assailant, and unfortu- 


nately for herself, she was too much 


_of a woman not to talk with him. Un- 


der such circumstances, the business 
could have but one termination. A 
book agent spares neither age nor sex. 
He would assuredly have had her 
name in his little book in two minutes 
more, if Adrian had not appeared. 

“Qh. Adrian,” said the dear old 
lady, “I’m so glad you came! But 
for goodness sake what’s the meaning 
of all that lingo?” 

“ Mr. Jacox would have said it to 
you if I hadn’t — hay, Mr. Jacox?” 

The canvasser looked pretty angry. 

“ Come,” said Adrian, “how do you 
know but I can be of some use to you 
after all? Mr. Button gave me a 
copy of those directions, when he gave 
you yours. Don’t you remember ? 
I committed every word of them to 
memory this very morning. And how 
do you know but I wanted to sell a 
copy of the History of the Bible to 
my aunt here? Won’t you let me 
supply my own family ?” 

Jacox made a great effort, and with 
the aid of his recollection of Adrian’s 
presence in Mr. Button’s office, man- 
aged to look at the situation somewhat 
like the joke which it was. Adrian, 
who was well pleased at the success’ 
of his little extempore scene, put him 
into perfectly good humor by volun- 
teering himself to take the copy of 
the History of the Bible which was 
to have been the property of Miss 
Chester, and wrote his name in place 
of hers in Mr. Jacox’s little book. 

“You mustn’t think too hard of 
me,” said the little agent, as he pre- 
pared to go; “I thought I'd lost my 
hour’s hard work. Much obliged to 
you, sir. I like a joke as well as any- 
body, if it don’t cost me too much. 
But I must say the Button connection 
is pretty near too much for me, 
There’s two cousins of his came pretty 
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near spoiling a good suit of clothes 
for me this morning.” 

“Cousins of Mr. Button’s?” said 
Adrian. 

“ Little hip-roofed brick house out 
on the Newington road,” said the 


agent. 

“ Why, it’s Deemy and Dosy Tid- 
ball!” said Miss Chester. “ What on 
earth made you try to sell them a 
book ? ” 

“ Well, you can’t never say where 
you mayn’t find a customer,” said Mr. 
Jacox. “ And they sell books, if they 
don’t buy ’em.” 

“ How do you mean ?” said Adrian. 

“Why, I came by there this morn- 
ing, and saw’em just taking their pay 
of a rag peddler for two or three barrels 
of old papers and books and things. 
I went to work to get hold of the 
cash myself, and spent pretty nigh an 
hour at it, but when they found out 
*twas a book of Mr. Button’s I had, one 
of ’em said they were cousins of his 
and he would give’em one, and the 
other, she said he was too proud to re- 
cognize ’em and too stingy to give ’em 
any thing, and then the first one said 
if I didn’t leave she’d heave the swill 
at me ; and that would have spoiled my 
clothes ; and then I was just leaving, 
when Stanley of East Hartford drove 
up — I knew about him when I was to 
work for Noyes & Skittery round here. 
I like to know what’s going on when 
I can just as well, so I went kinder 
slow, and I had some satisfaction out 
of those old Miss Tidballs, anyhow ! ” 

“How was that?” asked Adrian. 

“Well, Stanley he was in a great 
hurry, he said, for he’d got to drive 
out to Newington Centre and look 
at some papers and things of the 
Reverend Mr. Brace, I believe, that 
used to be settled there: but he just 
stopped toask if they hadn’t some old 
papers in the house. Said he’d just 
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heard old Mrs. Goodin say ’twas 
very likely, and he’d give em a good 
price for ’em. Then one of the old 
ladies —the tall thin one, she said 
they’d had a lot of trash that belonged 
to old Clerk Tidball ever so many 
years ago, but they’d sold it to a rag 
man that very morning for two dollars 
and a half. Then Stanley he looked 
as if he’d have a fit—he was the 
maddest man! But he held in, and 
he took out some money, and jest said, 
sorter quiet like, says he, ‘ Well, Miss 
Tidball, do you see those ten ten 
dollar bills? Id have been glad to 
give you those for that trash, as you 
call it. One hundred dollars, ma’am. 
That’s all, ma’am!’ And he hopped 
into his sleigh and went off to Newing- 
ton; and if them two old ladies didn’t 
give it to eachother! ‘There, Deemy 
Tidball,’ says the fat stumpy one —‘I 
always thought you was a fool, and 
now I know it.’ — ‘ Well,’ says the tall 
one, ‘ you Dosy Tidball, don’t you tell 
me! You’ve been at me to sell those 
old things this two years, and now I’ve 
done as you said you call me a fool? 
Well, I was, for doin’ as you said, 
and always would be as often as I did.’ 
They really screeched and hollered 
at each other so that I was kinder 
ashamed, and I came along into the 
city.” 

“Poor girls!”- said Miss Chester. 
“T don’t wonder they felt bad! And 
I remember them such bright pretty 
young things! I must go out and 
see them.” 

“But I should like to know,” said 
Adrian eagerly, “what became of 
that rag peddler!” 

“He came to the city,” said Jacox, 
“and he was loaded cram full; so he’s 
gone and sold out somewhere.” 

“What do you want of him?” 
said Miss Chester. 

“ Why, aunty, don’t you know old 
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Clerk Tidball was supposed to have a 
lot of very valuable old documents in 
his hands? We've always expected 
we might find some Scrope facts if we 
could get at them. It’s only a little 
while ago that these two old ladies 
got the Tidball things, —they’d been 
out in Pennsylvania somewhere, no- 
body could find out where. And the 
Tidballs were so touchy and spiteful 
and suspicious, nobody coultl do any 
thing with them. I wonder they 
didn’t throw the swill on Mr. Jacox 
without notice instead of threatening 
it.” 

“T'll tell you what,” said Jacox, 
who seemed inclined to doe Adrian a 
good turn in exchange for his sub- 
scription, “I know what I’d do if I 
were you. I’d go straight over to the 
old Barnard Paper Mill in Manches- 
ter. All the rag peddlers know that 
their best chance for old books and 
such kind of stock is to take ’em 
right there. Old foreman Welles’? 
pay double prices, very often, for 
such things, and then they save the 
profit of the dealers here in the city 
too. And I’d go right away. Stan- 
ley’'ll be out there this afternoon as 
sure as death. I know him.” 

“So he will,” said Adrian. “I must 
try the dealers, though, and then I'll 
go over. There’s only two of them, 
and they’ll tell me. I’m much obliged 
to you, Mr. Jacox. When the book’s 
ready, we'll take it with pleasure.” 

And hastily resuming his outer 
garments, he left the house with Mr. 
Jacox, his aunt in vain recommend- 
ing him to wait till after dinner. 
He flew to the cellars occupied by the 
two paper-stock dealers, but found 
that no goods had been sold to them 
that morning. And moreover, one 
of them, whose establishment was 
near the Great Bridge, informed him 
that he had seen David Hertelchick 
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the rag peddler, drive over the bridge 
eastward with a heavy load. 

This was enough, and Adrian darted 
round to a livery stable, which he 
occasionally patronized. It was a 
warm bright day, the snow was melt- 
ing, and everybody-was making the 
most of the sleighing; there was not 
a runner left in the establishment. 

“Confound it!” said Adrian, “I 
must get to Manchester!” 

“Take Smarty,” suggested one of 
the men; “ you can ride, Mr. Chester, 
and we had her sharpened this very 
morning.” 

The liveryman, after some little hes- 
itation — no livery stable keeper likes 
to hire out his favorite horse —con- 
sented. “Saddle Smarty, John,” he 
said, “and be lively about it. But 
Mr. Chester, remember, the mare’s 
frisky, and she hasn’t been out of the 
stable except to get shod, this three 
days. And she’s awful tender- 
mouthed, too. You'll be very careful, 
won’t you ?” 

Adrian promised, and the bay mare, 
a beautiful animal, was quickly 
brought out saddled and _bridled, 
dancing and sidling along as if it was 
difficult to keep her feet down to the 
ground, whisking her long tail, and 
arching her neck, while her thin 
delicate translucent ears quivered and 
turned to and fro, and she snorted and 
snuffed in the fresh air. 

After some little trouble, for the 
mare was as full of frolic as a kitten, 
Adrian got into the saddle, and after 
she had paraded about a little on her 
hind legs, she came down to business. 
At an easy canter, Adrian went off 
down State Street, intending to turn 
northward at Front Street and to 
cross by the bridge; but as he ap- 
proached the foot of the street, the 
broad level surface of the river 
tempted him, and he took the mare 
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straight over in the wagon track on 
the ice. The pure cool air, so differ- 
ent from the lifeless dead stuff that 
they defraud themselves with for an 
atmosphere in New York City, stim- 
ulated him, and so it did the spirited 
animal under him; as he crossed the 
broad motionless river, the easy canter 
stretched into a long stride, and be- 
fore he had reached East Hartford 
Street, the fleet mare was racing along 
at that glorious greyhound-like undu- 
lating full speed that takes away the 
idea of effort, and is the most beauti- 
ful motion on earth, except perhaps 
that of the greyhound himself, or 
that of a swift boat before a strong 
breeze. Up hill and down, and across 
the levels of that sandy region, sped 
the strong swift creature, as if she en- 
joyed the expedition as much as her 
rider; sometimes, it is true, slackening 


her pace to an impatient walk, along . 


some piece of road where the snow 
was soft; but it was not much over 
an hour from the time of starting, 
when Adrian rode up to the door of 
the counting-room of the Barnard 
Paper Mill some twelve miles away. 
Old Adam Welles, who was at that 
moment in the counting-room, came 
to the door. 

“ Ah ha, Mr. Chester, glad to see 
you! Young man Chester, welcome 
to old Manchester.” And he laughed 
heartily at his own wit, and then 
looking at the mare’s smoking flanks, 
he exhorted Adrian to dismount and 
let her be taken care of. Adrian 
readily complied, and without waste 
of time told the old gentleman just 
what had brought him out there. 

“Qld town-clerk Tidball!” said 
Adam Welles, with great interest, — 
“ you don’t say so! Well, I dare say 
the stock’s in the sorting room this 
minute. I know there were three or 
four loads brought this very morning, 
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and we were rather short of stock, so 
they’ve gone right in to be sorted. 
Come on, Mr. Chester.” And send- 
ing the mare to a stable to be rubbed 
down and taken good care of, the old 
man led the way to the sorting room. 

This was a large loft, where a num- 
ber of women were handling away at 
great piles of all manner of waste 
paper and rags, and swiftly laying 
out the different classes of “ stock,” 
for the devouring maw of the mill. 
They stopped at the door for a mo- 
ment to look at the busy scene, and 
Adrian observed, 

“ What a quantity of curious things 
must turn up here in the course of a 
year!” 

“ Yes indeed. One of our women 
found an envelope full of banknotes a 
little while ago.” 

“ Didn’t the company want them ?” 

“She was shrewd enough to slip 
the envelope into her bosom the mo- 
ment she saw what it was without 
saying one word, and she went 
straight on with her work until the 
end of the afternoon. But she didn’t 
come back any more, and she and her 
husband had left town before we 
found out. I heard they’d bought a 
farm out West somewhere.” 

“Oh, a husband! No chance for 
you, then, Mr. Welles.” 

“No, thank goodness!” said the 
old gentleman, who professed to hate 
and despise women in a@ far more 
cynical manner, at least in assump- 
tion, than Miss Chester’s towards 
men,— “no indeed! Pretty muss 
a woman would make in my old den! 
I’d sooner set it on fire. Mr. Ches- 
ter, women are Apollyons!” 

He delivered this frightful senti- 
ment with a concentrated earnestness 
which was quite funny. 

“Why, Mr. Welles,” said Adrian, 
“what an awful heretic you are! 
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Now my aunt talks about men a good 
deal the same way, but she does think 
marrying is good for half of us. 
‘Every man is a fool that don’t 
marry,’ she says, ‘and every woman 
is a fool that does.’” 

“Well,” said the old man, “I 
agree to the last half. And there’ll 
always be enough silly people to con- 
tinue the species, so I can have my 
own way and my own wisdom with- 
out doing any harm. — Well, let’s see 
if they’ve found any thing.” 

So he advanced into the room, fol- 
lowed by Adrian, and asked the fore- 
woman of the sorters if any thing 
was laid out for him. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Welles. There’s near 
a bushel of stuff,’ — and she pointed 
to a pile on a sort of counter at one 
side of the room, which the old _gen- 
tleman and Adrian eagerly hastened 
to examine. 

It was a heap of utter rubbish ; — 
such as privately printed poems; a 
stack of account books; some files of 


old receipts; an edition of an occa-’ 


sional sermon, —“'‘THere’s the whole 
edition,” said Mr. Welles, — “seven 
bundles of two hundred and fifty 
each; and that poor old” fellow 
thought he was going to make a 
little fortune out of it!” 

They inspected every item, and had 
shifted the whole pile, without finding 
the least scrap of any value. Adrian 
picked up one of the last tlfree pa- 
pers that were left, saw that it was a 
blank certificate with the name of 
Joash Tidball signed to it. 

“Here’s one Tidball paper,” he 
said. ‘There ought to be more.” 

“ Another armful,” said one of the 
women, at this moment bringing up 
a@ further instalment, which she 
threw down upon the counter. This 
lot looked a good deal like the other. 
Adrian and Mr. Welles each lifted 
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out of it, to begin with, an old ac- 
count-book. Mr. Welles’s was bound 
in old fuzzy calf, Adrian’s in crackly 
yellow old parchment. Having 
opened them and inspected them for 
a few moments in silence, they looked 
up at each other at the same mo- 
ment, both flushed and smiling. 

“ Here’s Mr. Button’s father’s own 
account book,” said Adrian, “ with a 
genealogical record in the back end.” 

“ Here’s the lost second volume of 
the Hartford Town Records,” said 
old Adam Welles. “it’s been missing 
over a hundred years!” 

“TI declare!” exclaimed Adrian. 
“ See if the other half of the Scroope 
will isn’t there ! ” 

Eagerly and slowly the two men 
turned over leaf after leaf, from one 
end of the book to the other. They 
did not find the torn leaf; all they 
could discover that might have re- 
lated to it was, a very narrow strip 
between two leaves, as if the leaf had 
been carefully torn out as far back as 
possible. All the rest consisted of 
entries of the miscellaneous sort that 
used to go into the early town records; 
an invaluable mass of materials for the 
early history of the town, but show- 
ing no signs of any Scrope informa- 
tion. 

Then they inspected the other 
book, in the same careful way. The 
account-book part was an ordinary 
series of business entries, carefully 
and clearly made out, but sadly mis- 
spelled. The genealogy which the 
old gentleman had noted on the 
blank leaves at the end, was of more 
importance. Having read it through 
very deliberately, the two men once 
more looked at each other, but this 
time with a surprise by no means 
agreeable. 

“Can that be so?” said Adrian. 
“ That makes Mr. Button a descend- 











ant of the Lebanon Throops and not 
of the Bozrah Throops! No relative 
of ours at all!” 

But so it was. Old Adam Welles, 
a shrewd and clear-headed judge in 
such matters, was convinced that this 
was proved by old Phineas Button’s 
entries. 

“ And here you see how they came 
to think they might use the Scrope 
arms, too,” said he, pointing to a sep- 
arate entry on a fly leaf. Adrian read 
it: 

“Arms of one of the Scroope 
families, used by some of the Throops. 
Found in a book of heraldry. Azure 
@ bend or.” » 

“Well,” commented Mr. Welles 
with a smile, “he thought he had as 
good a right to one Scroope coat as 
another, and so he might as they say 
"pick his choose.’ And so he had!” 

This discovery instantly filled 
Adrian’s mind with many thoughts. 
First came the reflection that here 


was a mode of accounting for the 


different character of the Button 
family from that of the rest of the 
connection. This occurred to Mr. 
Welles too, at the same time; for he 
said, 

“Well: he didn’t seem just like 
_ the rest of us, that’s a fact!” 

“By George!” said Adrian, “he’ll 
want that five hundred dollars back 
from Scrope now, if he finds this 
out! I wish he may get it!” And 
the young man stopped short, as he 
remembered that this discovery 
would also, very likely, as soon as 
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Mr. Button should know it, impel 
him, rough and selfish as he was, to 
deprive old Mr. Yan Braam and 
Civille at once of home and living. 

“ What shall we do with these 

books?” he said, perplexed and un- 
easy. 
“T think if Mr. Stanley were 
here,” said Mr. Welles, with a laugh, 
“and we did not let him have them, 
he would kill us.” 

After some discussion, it was decid- 
ed that Adrian should take the 
record volume to Hartford and de- 
posit it in the town-clerk’s office; for 
though neither of the two men said 
so, they both knew perfectly well 
that if intrusted to Stanley, it would 
disappear as effectually as it had with 
the deceased Tidball. As for the 
account book, Adrian left that for 
Mr. Welles, who, as he knew, would 
give it to Stanley. He could not 
bring himself to undertake to for- 
ward it, or its disagreeable informa- 
tion, to Mr. Button. He was con- 
scious that the publisher ought to be 
told. He kn@w that Stanley was a 
grave, and not a trumpet, of informa- 
tion. But yet, he felt that he must 
for the present at least hold his 
tongue. “The truth is not to be 
told at all times,” says the proverb. 
This does not mean that you may 
tell a lie, but that it may be right to 
hold your tongue. 

So He tied up his record-book, and 
with a friendly farewell to Mr. 
Welles, he rode back to Hartford, 
depressed and thoughtful. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE gentlemen and ladies of the editorial council of OLD AnD 
New had disposed of the other matters which they had under consid- 
‘eration, when Mr. Felix Carter, who had had the charge ofthe con- 
tributions in verse for the last month, in company with Mrs. Ingham, 
expressed his gratitude that he was to be transferred to “ logarithms, 
life-insurance, and logic” for the next month, and that his turn for 
“poetry ”’ would not come again till next June. They all agreed 
that the reading of verses is much the hardest work of all that 
falls to them in the examination of the manuscript contributions, and 
congratulated Mr. Carter and Mrs. Ingham that they were, for the 
moment, rid of it. Only Mrs. Hackmatack and Mr. Haliburton — 
who were the sub-committee on verse for the next month, and who 
were stowing away in their carpet-bags ninety-seven “ poems” 
which they had just received from Mr. Perkins for examination — 
were observed not to join in this congratulation. 

The editor said, that Mr. Bret Harte once told him, that, in his 
experience of editing “‘ The Overland Monthly,” in California, he 
found ninety-five per cent of the “ poetry” was sentimental, and that 
nine-tenths of this was of sentiment which it was impossible the 
authors should have felt themselves. It was sentiment of which they 
had read other people’s descriptions, and those descriptions had fired 
them to attempt their own. : 

“T told Mr. Harte,” said the editor, “that our proportion on the 
Atlantic coast was about the same.” All of you have observed how 
many poems we have about the death of little children, and the 
agony and the faith of their mothers. Has it occurred to you to 
notice that none of these poems are written by mothers, and that 
most of them are written by young girls who have no knowledge of 
their own of what they describe ? 

Mr. Carter said, that if the verse-makers could be kept down to 
writing only of emotions they had felt, or on subjects whith they un- 
derstood, or of scenes which they had looked upon, the month when 
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you read the poems would be the easiest month of all. ‘ But there 
is a perfect fascination about the unknown,” he said, “and the un- 
knowable. What was that you wrote to the boy who wanted to 
know why you returned his love-story ? ” 

*T told him that I had never known a lady who dragged her only 
daughter to the hymeneal altar to marry a. Polish count whom they 
both despised, simply because he had a title. I said I had read of 
many such in ‘Graham’ and ‘Godey,’ but never had seen one. That, 
therefore, in my own stories, I had never described such characters. 
I told him, that, as he was not half my age, I did not believe he had 
ever seen such a mother or daughter, and that, therefore, I would 
advise him not to attempt the description.” : 

Mrs. Hackmatack muttered, that the editor was always a sad real- 
ist, and that that was the reason some people thought his stories were 
prosy. 

“True enough,” said Mr. Ingham boldly. “ But still the editor’s 
advice was good advice for the boy; and, if I had to draw a circular 
which should be sent with returned ‘poetry’ to the authors, the 
first requisite I would make should be, that they should not write 
about things they knew nothing about. I do not think they ought 
to say ‘palm-tree,’ unless they have travelled as far as Norfolk.” 

They laughed at this pure Inghamism; and somebody asked Mr. 
Carter what he would put into such a circular. 

“T think,” he said, “that I would begin somewhat as Ingham 
does; but I would lay more stress on their not sending us their 
cakes before they are baked. — Fausta, give me my portfolio.” 
And he turned hastily over a pile of notes which had accompanied 
verses, and read scraps from them : — 

“¢ As I went to bed, this idea flashed upon me; and I have dashed 
off some lines, which I send to OLD AND NEw.’ 

“* Returning from the uplands of the Sierra this afternoon, these 
lines formed themselves in my brain; and, if the jolt of my horse has - 
not made them too rough,’ &e. 

**¢ The invaluable paper by Dr. Toomston in the July OLD AND 
NEw, which we have just received, suggests to me the verses which 
are enclosed,’ &c. 

*¢ ¢ Don’t think I can do no better than this. I send this because,’ &c. 

“There are forty such phrases,” said he sadly, “in this pile of 
forty-two letters. Do they really think that we have any right to 
give the regders what they know themselves is not their best work? 
Do they really think that anybody ever ‘ dashes off’ poems, which can 
be printed for eternity? Do they think that Tennyson, or Lowell, or 
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Holmes; or Longfellow, or Alfred de Musset, or Béranger, or Christina 
Rossetti, or any other writer of lyrics whom they ever loved or val- 
ued,;‘ dashes. off things,’ and sends the ‘ dashed thing’ to the printer? 
Ido not.suppose that one of them ever read Horace. I suppose,” 
he added cynically, “that half of them never heard of him; but I 
did suppose that the poetarum lime labor had worked itself into the 
proverbial philosophy of the world, and that even the poets in the 
corner of ‘ The Buncombe Eagle’ knew that nothing could be polished 
that was not somehow filed, and that filing took time. ‘ 

“What I should say, then, would be to beg them to have a large 
drum with only one head,—like George’s yonder,—and to throw 
into it all poems which had been dashed, till they should have leisure 
to file them. 

* Do you remember what Nestor said about preaching sermons a 
second time ?”’ 

They did not remember, Ingham being the only preacher, except 
the chief, who was present. Mrs. Carter sometimes addresses Sun- 
day schools and conferences. 

“ Nestor said, ‘ Yes, there is a great advantage in using an old ser- 
mon. You. can improve the connection, can change the order, add 
an illustration, and, above all, you can leave out all the fine passages.’”’ 

Fausta does not pretend to be classical. She said she had heard 
of the file all her life; but she did not know what Horace said about 
it. 


Mr. Haliburton cited Fothergill’s translation of it: — 


“Rome, too, would boast her language and its charms, 
Her verse as famous as her dreaded arms, 
If every poet did not spurn as vile 
The slow delay and labor of the file.” 


“You may be sure Horace did not spurn it; and that is the reason 
we are citing him to-day.” 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Haliburton timidly, “that we could 
say any thing in the circular that would show them the difference 
between good metre and good poetry ?” 

“ The metre is not good,” growled Felix. 

“You speak, all the time, Felix, as if one person wrote all the 
verses we receive.. Look on the index, and you will see that there 
are many thousands, and they are not to be confounded with each 
other. I observe,” said the little woman, timidly still, but roused by 
_ Mr. Carter’s injustice, — “I observe in my months, that many of them 


do have a good ear for time and rhythm and rhyme, who do not have 
17 
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one poetical conception. What they say is simply versified prose, 
and they do not know it. Could not the circular suggest that?” 

The editor said, that Byron, in one of his letters, suggested an abso- 
lute standard. ‘ You were to count the lines of the poem, and then 
count the number of tropes, similes, metaphors, and other figures of 
speech by which a visible object or phenomenon represented a thought, 
idea, sentiment, or other invisible ‘concept,’ as the modern slang 
hath it. ‘Take the first number for the numerator, and the last for the 
denominator, and you have the grade of the poet, on Lord Byron’s 
scale.” 

“And who do you think was highest, Mrs. Carter?” said Hali- 
burton. 

* Dante, of course,” said she bravely. 

“Oh! it was English poets.” 

“‘ Shakspeare, of coutse.” 

“No, Mistress Carter: it was your much despised and berated 
Alexander Pope. Call him artist, if you please, in these days, when 
to be an artist is beginning to be thought a disgrace (so much better 
do men deem it to know nothing, and to talk about every thing, than 
to know one thing well), —call him artist, if you please: he is still 
the wittiest man,—as they counted wit who recognized that ‘ wit’ 
was another way of spelling ‘ idea,’ — the wittiest man who ever wrote 
English verse from ” — 

“Let me make a suggestion,” said Ingham, laughing, and inter- 
rupting. ‘ When Peel was pronouncing an oration on the death of 
Louis Philippe, he said he was the greatest sovereign who had filled 
the throne of France since” — 

“ The fall of Napoleon.” 

*‘ Alexander Pope shall not be laughed at.” 

“ Who laughs at him? Who laughs at him? We are writing the 
ciréular.” 

“ And you have forgotten,” said the editor, “the most important 
line in the essay on poetry. I never saw Fothergill’s translation ; but 
in Dr. Toomston’s, if I remember it, it read thus, — 


* To please, or else to profit, poets write, — 
To tell what men have done, or what they might: 
Sail as you will, and choose whatever port 
You please to voyage for; and then — BE sHORT.” 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL.” 


Ir the “ great American novel ” had 
attained the popularity and cireulation 
which were prophesied for it in 
trumpet-tones at the time of its ‘pub- 
lication, any notice from us would 
have been wholly unnecessary. We 
were told on every side that the most 
exciting and interesting fiction was to 
appear which had yet been written on 
any American theme. “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were 
both forgotten in the zeal which de- 
clared that no novel of fmportance, of 
which the scene was laid in America, 
could compare with “The Fair God.””? 
It was to be the most effective and 
successful novel of the age. * 

If we owe any apology to the read- 
ers for our long delay in reviewing a 
book whigh was meant to be remark- 
able, we must make that apology in a 
. simple statement of facts. In the dis- 
tribution of duty in the critical de- 
partment of this journal we assigned 
“The Fair God” to two hardy and 
rapid readers, neither of whom is dis- 
posed to flinch from difficulties. We 
have no disposition to complain of 
their delay in this case; but the sim- 
ple report of both is, that this book is 
so very hard to read, that it has re- 


quired a loyal perseverance of nearly, 


two months, including periods of work 
and periods of so-called relaxation, to 
get through it at all. The story of 
Cortes’ conquest of Mexico, whether 
told by himself in his own despatches, 
or by Bernal Diaz, his faithful trump- 
eter, by Robertson, by Chevalier, by 
Prescott, or by Helps, has a fasci- 
nation all its own. You read it, men 
say, “as you read a novel.” But peo- 
ple who speak thus carelessly never 
tread the “Fair God” novel, or tried 


1 The Fair God; or, The Last of the ’Tzins. A 
Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew Wallace. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
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to. Some extraordinary glamour is 
thrown in it over the marvellous story 
of the conqueror, which makes it as 
dreary as a stupid spectacle at a third- 
class theatre. One wonders what has 
become of the intensity of life which 
glows in every other narrative of this 
marvellous adventure. 

The Fair God is Quetzal’, the pre- 
siding god of Mexican theology, who 
in this book is represented by a 
trance-medium, — a pure creature of 
the author’s imagination, — who lives 
in a very large cellar, or cave, which 
has been cut out under the great tem- 
ple in the city of Mexico before and 
in the time of Montezuma. This 
trance-medium never having lived, 
since she can remember, in the open 
air, is naturally of a bloodless com- 
plexion. Her name is Tecetl. “Her 
sunken eyes and the lips vermeil no 
longer” admonished the few people 
who saw her “of the delicacy of her 
spirit and body.” This feminine Cas- 
per Hauser had been educated from 
her infancy in this cave by Mualox, 
the high-priest of Mexican worship. 
She served with him the double pur- 
pose of a perpetual telegraphic des- 
patch, to tell him what was going on 
at a distance, and of a visible repre- 
sentation of Quetzal’, to whose service 
he was attached. In order that she 
might know what trees and jaguars 
were, and houses, and men, women, 
and children, and sun and moon and 
stars, and other things; the priest had 
had representations of these painted 
on the walls of the cave. In order 
that she might see the pictures, the 
cave was lighted with lights of petro- 
leum: indeed, it was a very beautiful 
place. It had a sparkling fountain in 
it, although it was itself under the 
waters of the great lake. Where the 
water of this fountain ran to we do 
not know. The dumb-waiter — sup- 
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plied’ ‘with savory viands by an old 
than half naked; namely, meat, fish, 
‘white bread, “chocolate in silver cups, 
and beaten into white foam, and the 
‘fruits from vine and tree” — descend- 
ed at proper intervals into the cave; 
so that the representative of Quetzal’, 
the Fair God, preserved life in this 
painted dungeon. 

Tt seems fair to mention these facts 
to our readers, because the book is 
called “The Fair God ;” but, in truth, 
neither Quetzal’, nor this child of the 
temple who represents Quetzal’, has 
very*much to do with the story. 
The idea of the book, which is itself 
ingenious, is to represent the Mexican 
invasion as it must have appeared to 
the people of the court of Montezuma 
and in the city of Mexico. Starting 
with this purpose, Gen. Wallace, who 
seems to be perfectly convinced of the 
truth of the most exaggerated and 
preposterous theories of Mexican civil- 
ization, and has an admirable famil- 
iarity with the outward details which 
remain of that civilization, brings be- 
fore us — oh, how many ! — men and 
women of the best circles of the court- 
ly society in Mexico, who all seem to 
be studied, say from Mr. James’s 
“Philip Augustus,” or from the text 
of “The Naiad Queen,” or from one 
of those chivalrous novels which Mr. 
Ingraham used to furnish by the 
gross about the crusades. Of course, 
these people must speak English, ex- 
cept when they say ’7zin for prince, 
or maguey for agave, or tianguez for 
market-place: - And yet it must be 
difficult to select the dialect or tint 
of the English to be employed. Gen. 
Wallace has selected the most roman- 
tic didlect used in the Saturday week- 
lies as that would appear if translated 
into pure Mississippian: For instance, 
@' hunter does not say, “ Put the tar- 
get three hundred feet off:”- he says, 


“Set the target thrice a hundred feet 
away.” A friend welcoming a friend 
does not say, “ Will you wash yourself 
and dress and breakfast?” he says, 
“To the bath first, then to breakfast, 
then to find more séemly garments, 
then to rest,” — quite as he would in 
a Bowery theatre. This language of 
the Mexican nobility exalts that of 
the supposed Spanish chronicler to 
whom we owe the'story. If he has to 
say, “The priest is sure of success,” 
he says, “ Around the new-born hope, 
as cherubs agound the Madonna, rus- 
tled the wings of fancies most ex- 


alted.” This mixture of Mexican and | 


Nebraskan sometimes is a little odd, 
as where.a young hunter, who wishes 
to bribe the sentinels of Montezuma’s 
garden, says, “ We can make the 
sentinels clever by a few quills of 
gold.” ° 

The preposterous galimatias made 
up by the mixture of the dialects at 
the Bowery and of the Mississippi 
Valley with the languages of England, 
Spain, and Mexico, and by confound- 
ing in the same characters the ideas 
of the first crusade, of the nineteenth 
century, of Mexican barbarism as it 
was, and of a certain ideal Mexican 
civilization imagined by the author, is 
absurd enough to be entertaining for 
twenty or thirty pages; but beyond 
this the book becomes dreary to the 
last degree. The mixture of glaring 
fiction, not only improbable but impos- 
sible, with the horrible facts of Cor- 
tes’ cruelty, and the absurd exagge- 
rations of Diaz and the rest, is a mix- 
ture of elements so diverse, that one 
loathes them every time that his duty 
calls him back to the place where he 
left his book-mark at the last reading. 


It is as if a gallant general, returning — 


from brave service, should mix guava- 
jelly and cod-liver-oil and pepper, and 
then ask you to eat five hundred and 
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eighty-six’ pages of it. When a large 
and reputable publishing-house uses 
all the means at its command to assure 
you in advance that this new dish is 
to be the most delightful you ever 
tasted, the dead dreariness of your 
march from page to page of the book 
is only lighted by flashes of righteous 
anger. 

Our readers will bear us witness 
that we are not in the habit of giving 
so much space to books so worthless. 
The law of natural selection may be 
relied upon: worthless books are but 
little read, and are soon forgotten. In 
this case, even the proof-readers seem 
to have nodded first, or else sunk into 
deep slumber; or else they thought it 
idle to take much pains about gram- 
mar, where, at the best, there was so 
little sense. 

We would not have overstepped the 
limits by which we are usually gov- 
erned, had not the puffery by which 
this book was heralded been so auda- 
cious. 

Gen. Wallace has taken for granted, 
as for his purposes he had a right to 
do, the truth of the most exaggerated 
stories which the successors of Cortes 
published with regard to the supposed 
Aztec civilization. But the theory of 
such civilization has been weakened 
‘by so many attacks since Gen. Scott’s 
second conquest of Mexico, that the 
burden of proof now seems to be 
against it. Gen. Cass, nearly forty 
years ago, and some of Gen. Wallace’s 
comrades in arms, have brought for- 
ward very stubborn facts to prove that 
this supposed civilization is almost 
entirely mythical. The discussion of 
the argument on that subject does not 
properly belong to the criticism of a 
novel which is an acknowledged fic- 
tion, and we reserve it for another 
occasion. 


MR., QUINCY’S PAMPHLET ON NOT 
TAXING CHARITIES.! 

Mr. Jos1an P. Quincy’s papers in 
“Qld and New,” on the Present Sys- 
tem of exempting Public Institutions 
from Taxation, have led public opinion 
on the subject, and have directly tr 
indirectly aroused a considerable 
movement both for and against such 
exemption, including such phenom- 
ena as the recent discussion of the _ 
“Free Religionists,” so called, the 
elaborate declaration and call . of 
the Baptist clergymen of New Jer- 
sey, the petitions to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for discontinuing such 
exemption, &c. 

Mr. Quincy, however, opposes the 
sudden and unconditional abolition of 
the laws exempting certain classes 
of property, and suggests the follow- 
ing legislation as all that can be 
reasonably asked at the present 
time: So far as regards corpora- 
tions hereafter to be created this ob- 
jectionable form of State aid to be 
abolished; that no existing corpora- 
tion be permitted, upon sale of 
exempted property, to appropriate its 
increased value for secular or non- 
charitable uses; a commission to be 
appointed to consider what may be 
the just claims of tax-exempted cor- 
porations upon’ the State, and how 
that mode of State assistance may be 
finally abolished with the least possi- 
ble injury to the religious, educational, 
and charitable interests of the Com- 
monwealth; and this commission to 
report to some future legislature. 

Mr. Quincy then proceeds to make 
a very close and telling application 
of his general principles to the partie- 
ular case of the Old South Church 
in. Boston. We have not room:to 


1 Tax Exemption no Excuse for Spoliation. By 
Josiah Phillips Quincy. 8vo.. Boston: Proprietors 
of Old and New. : 
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develop his argument; but it must 
command consideration even from his 
opponents, because it: has weight. 
We must quote, however, the lan- 
guage in which he disposes of one 
plea; viz., that other churches have 
done the same thing with impunity : — 


“But it may be urged that it is very hard 
that this wealthy corporation should not be 
mitted to appropriate half a million of 

e people’s money, seeing that other eccle- 
siasti¢al bodies have made off with value to 
which their title was no more satisfactory. 
fo which it may be answered, that, accord- 
ing to all sound ethical writers, if a thing 
wrong, no citation of precedents can 
make it right. The boy who was caught 
carrying off the fish whose tail protruded 
beneath his jacket was much distressed 
that some of his companions, who were 
content with taking shorter fishes, escaped 
the notice of the policeman. The judge, 
however, did not recognize the cogency 0 
this affecting defence. When public indig- 
nation was excited by the scandalous 
*back-pay grab’ of the iast Congress, the 
ready apology was forthcoming, that the 
same thing had been done before on a 
smaller scale, and had excited no marked 
rebuke. This was very true; and it is also 
true, that the excuse was worth nothing in 
the judgment of right-thinking persons. It 
was further urged, in palliation of the Con- 
man’s ‘grab,’ that it was made under 
forms; the members using powers, 


e 
whieh, under the law, they undoubtedly 
« . But the proprietors of the Old 
uth Church do not offer the poor apology 
that any law gives them the power to make 


this levy upon the public. They come 
before Massachusetts legislators to ask per- 
mission to lay this assessment upon their 
constituents. In the case of the congres- 
sional ‘grab,’ the people were iously 
permi to*tax the money which their 
representatives appropriated. Let it never 
be forgotten, that, when the ‘grabbing’ is 
done by an ecclesiastical corporation, the 
sum secured may be put beyond the reach 
- of all taxation, and the ple annually 
assessed for the benefit of its appropriat- 
ors.”’ 





LIFE AND WORKS OF MRS. BAR- 
BAULD.} 


Mrs. BArBAULD, whose maiden 
name was Anna Letitia Aikin, was 
born at the small village of Kibworth 
Harcourt, in the English midland 
county of Leicestershire, June 20, 
1743. Her father had studied for the 


1 Life, Letters, and Select Works of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. By Mrs. Grace A. Ellis. 2 vols. 12mo. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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dissenting ministry, but, his health 
failing, had become a successful teach- 
er of boys: He was an accomplished 
scholar. Her mother seems to have 
had a good deal of sense, and was a 
good disciplinarian. Anna grew up 
a good deal in the company of her 
father, her brother (the well-known 
Dr. John Aikin), Dr. Priestley, and 
other cultivated masculine compan- 
ions, and thus obtained a share, unu- 
sual in her day, of mental activity and 
knowledge. She married the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, a dissenting 
clergyman, in May, 1774. He was 
settled at Diss in Suffolk, where they . 
opened a successful school for boys. 
Among their pupils were Sir William 
Gell, William Taylor of Norwich, Dr. 
Sayers, and others afterwards eminent 
in various walks of life. 

This school was given up, and Mr. 
Barbauld’s pastoral charge resigned, in 
1785, when she and her husband made 
a tour on the continent. After their 
return, Mr. Barbauld was settled at 
Hampstead, over a dissenting congre- 
gation, and in the vicinity of Priestley, 
Wakefield, and other good friends. 
The rest of her life was chiefly passed 
in literary pursuits. Her husband 
was found drowned, November, 1808: 
it was apprehended that he might 
have drowned himself, as he had for 
some years been extremely eccentric. 
Mrs. Barbauld died March 9, 1825, 
in the eighty-second year of her age. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s writings for the 
young have been her best-known 
works in this country. “Even- 
ings at Home,” written by herself and 
her brother together, and her “ Prose 
Hymns,” are probably remembered by 
most people old enough, and well 
brought up enough, to remember Sun- 
day schools and young folks’ books 
thirty-five years ago and thereabouts. 
The select miscellaneous prose works 
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French Home. Life. 


from which Mrs. Ellis has compiled 
her second volume show that Mrs. Bar- 
bauld was a thoughtful and lively 
* writer. The Memoir, which constitutes 
the first volume, is well prepared, and 
is a valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to our biographical literature, as 
well as to the history of dissent in 
England during the latter part of the 
last and the early part of this 


century. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


An entertaining, pleasing book.’ 
In the first place it shows us the 
French have a “home-life.” We 
Americans are apt to speak with 
a contemptuous pity of the nation in 
whose language the word “home” 
isunknown. This book shows, that, 
without the word, they have the 
fact. Take this sentence, for exam- 
ple, from the chapter on “ Children : ” 
“The French get out of their home 
ties pretty nearly all that homes can 
give; and, if they do not attain 
perfection, the fault does not lie with 
them, or with their system, but in the 
impossibility of making any thing 
complete by human means.” The 
author’s remarks on the tyranny of 
fashion over taste, in the opening of 


1 French Home Life. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1873, 
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the chapter on “ Furniture,” apply 
as well to our country as to France. 

The chapter on “ Food” makes us 
sigh, and wish we too lived in a coun- 
try where food is so cheap, and where 
we could send such a message as this 
to the cook: “Twelve people to dine 
to-morrow.’ Tell Marie to bring me 
her ideas.” 

In extravagance in dress, the author 
shows American women as culpable as 
French. He says, “The Ameri 
have been his” [Worth’s] “largest cus- 
tomers. It is necessary to state this, 
so that the blame of giving fifty 
pounds for a plain costume, or two 
hundred pounds for a ball-dress, may 
not be attributed to French women 
alone,” &. The author mentions one 
curious sentiment in this same chap- 
ter on “ Dress,” in regard to the tints 
which have been so much worn, 
which we call “faded.”\ “They are 
essentially des couleurs provisoires, 
as Paris calls them in sympathy with 
the sort of government which France 
just now possesses,—neither mon- 
archy nor republic, neither reality nor 
fiction, neither seed nor flower. It 
really is amusing to see dress thus fit 
itself to the accidents of politics.” 

Indeed, the book throughout is 
quite attractive, and seems singularly 
rational and unprejudiced; and is a 
pleasing exponent of French charac- 
ter, manners, and life. 








Record of Propress. 





THE ROMANSCH APHORISMS. 


THE first item of progress in 1874 
ig to redeem an obligation to No. 18, 
the obliging friend who has forwarded 
to us the best translation of the Ro- 
mansch proverbs, for which Mr. Hale 
offered a premium in our October 
number. The translation sent us is 
as follows : — 


Romanscn APHORISMS, TRANSLATED. 
“Affons pigns e pigns disgusts, affons 
grons e grons disgusts.”’ 
[Literally. ] 

They have little and little dislikes, they 
have great and great dislikes. 

[Or more freely.] 

They [who] have many little dislikes have 
[also] many great ones. 


*Pli car ch’igl affon ci e pli scharfa la 
torta.”’ 
The more heart that he has, the more 
sharp is the wrong. 
[Or.] 
The more feeling that one has, the more 
keen is the injury. 
Respectfully, 
No. 18 Broap STREET, 


SALEM, Mass, 
Sept. 29, 1873. 


The January number has been 
sent; and No. 18 is duly installed 
upon our rapidly increasing list of 
subscribers. 





CARLYLE’S NEW ORDER. 


THE second item of progress which 
we chronicle is one towards a due 
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appreciation of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
It was sent to us by a lady, who 
heard that the said Thomas had re- 
ceived an “Order of Merit” from the 
Emperor of Germany. 


The Order of Merit to Carlyle! The chap 
Has surely the wrong feather stuck in his 


cap. 
From his chaotic books it is justly inferred 
Demerit of Disorder should be conferred. 
E. G. 





MACHIAVEL ON GERMAN SOL- 
DIERS. 


In an interesting paper entitled 
“An Autobiography of Machiavel,” 
by M. Louis Etienne, in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” of Nov. 1, 1873, 
at page 54 is the following historical 
reminiscence : — 

“Tt is a very curious circumstance, 
and of suggestive significance even 
now, that “Machiavel was a great 
admirer of the German soldiery. In 
Spain, France, and Italy, war, he 
finds, is a regular trade; but in Ger- 
many he has observed that the 
contrary is the case. The civic fran- 
chises, primitive frugality, and ha- 
bitual military occupations, of the 
German towns, inspired him with an 
interest which is often visible in his 
writings. ‘They do not expend 
money on a military force,’ he says; 
‘for their men are always armed and 
drilled. On feast-days their only 
amusements are to exercise with 
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arquebuse or pike, or each man with 
his ‘own weapon, whatever it is; and 
the only prizes they contend for are 
such as are suitable to those amuse- 
ments.’ His historical researches 
about the Romans, those noble an- 
cestors of his own nation, had con- 
vinced him of the necessity of 
maintaining natiouval armies, no mat- 
ter how much such professional soldiers 
as the commanders of the sixteenth 
century, or such mercenaries as Bran- 
tome, might jest at ‘the worthy 
gentleman Machiavel,’ and his pre- 
suming to give lessons in an art of 
which he was ignorant. It is not the 
details of his book, of course, nor his 
chimera of re-establishing the Roman 
legion, which is of value: it is his 
doctrine of the nationality of the 
army, of the citizen-soldier. For this, 
his ‘ Art of W: 
tion; and it does not surprise me, 
that, now, when Italy is her own 
mistress, thig book, which} by the 
way, is also written in an incompar- 
able style, is being put into the 
hands of children; that, after two 
hundred and fifty years of oblivion 
or ridicule, it is placed on the list of 
classic texts.” 

It is not improbable that this im- 
portant political doctrine had some 
influence in causing the publication 
of an English translation of the same 
work at Albany in the year 1815. 
Certainly the institution of a citizen 
soldiery is not less valued and prac- 
tised in our own country than in 
modern Germany.. 


A BANKER ON PANICS. 


Tue following hasty letter from a 
banker of good standing and much 
experience shows how a practical man 
looks ‘at his countrymen in a panic. 
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Drarn——, — You have asked mea few 
questions about the late money panic, 
which I take pleasure in answering. 

I have lived through several panics, 
and have thought over their causes, and 
compared our money matters with those of 
other countries; and I have come to the 
conclusion that our panics come in a 
great measure from the excitable nature of 
our people. We are a plucky, bragging 
people, but plucky and bragging just as 
a regiment of target-shooters marching 
down Broadway are, who march first to 
squelch some rebellion with loud shouting 
and brassy music, but each man, away 
down in his boots, justas scared as he can 
be; and when, led to the first Bull Run, 
he hears of “masked batteries” and 
“black horse cavalry ” (things which 
never existed), he is seized with terror, 
as is every man in the regiment, and they 
run incontinently. Weare a new nation 
yet, and our people are new in matters of 
finance. We have “got on” so fast, that 
we don’t know how to handle our wealth. 
Each man is scared at his own prosperity: 
he is excited and excitable, and ready to 
be scared out of all propriety at any 
moment. 

Another cause is found in the fact that 
all business-men make Wall Street the 
financial thermometer of the nation. A 
country merchant with his goods all 
paid for, and his affairs as snug as a bis- 
cuit, looks at the New-York papers every 
day; and, if stocks go down five per 
cent, he at once runs over to his bank and 
draws his deposit, and that bank draws on 
its New-York correspondent; and, as this 
takes place all over the country, the New- 
York banks are distressed; and they in 
their turn call in their loans, and that 
knocks stocks yet lower, and, behold! a 
panic; and all because the price of 
stocks is taken as the criterion of the pros- 
perity of the nation. So long as this state 
of things exists, so long shall we have 
occasional senseless panics. 

Again: another reason is, that the 
wealth of this country is largely in the 
hands of new men, and also in the hands of 
ignorant men. In this country the gréatest 
aggregate wealth is in the hands of the 
lower classes; and when they get fright- 
ened (as they do easily), they draw their 
funds from banks and bankers. This takes 
it from the ordinary channels of business ; 
and, as the amount is enermous, the dis- 
tress among buginess men is alsoenormous. 





‘Now, all these causes which exist in this 
country do not exist in England, for exam- 
ple, or France. In those countries, stocks 
are hardly ever quoted ten miles from the 
exchange, and plain people care nothing 
about them. The financial thermometer 
of the country is the country, and not 
stocks. If they have any central guide, it 
is the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France, neither of which institutions ever 
gets into a flurry. Also the bulk of the 
wealth—the money wealth—of those 
countries is in‘the hands of stable, sub- 
stantial men,—the middle classes, mer- 
chants, — who are not easily excited, and 
who have confidence in their bankers when 
they make their deposits, and, having that 
confidence, do not try how quickly they 
can break them on the least rumor of 
trouble. 

In my opinion the question of specie 
basis or paper basis has but little to do 
with it. We had always supposed that 
there could be no panic on a paper basis. 
But paper has its hard pan as well as 
specie; and, when we get down to it, it is 
harder than the hard pan of specie. For 
example, on a specie basis, when we sus- 
pend specie payments we are easy, because 
we come to paper then, and can expand 
again a while; but, When we suspend on a 
paper basis, we have no lower refuge 
under us, and we are badly off. If the 
specie ship sinks from under us, we take to 
the paper raft; but, when that goes down, 
we perish, for we have nothing else to 
hang on to. We are now on a paper raft, 
and all good business men pray for the 
good old specie ship again; for, while we 
are just as liable to panics on the ship as 
on the raft, we have a much better craft 
under us for such:a storm. 

The panic this year began with railroad 
stocks, and railroad banking-houses; and, 
so far as disaster is concerned, it ended 
there. No merchant or banker who was 
sound, and who was not unduly extended, 
failed. 

The Spragues suspended, because they 
were too extended even for good times; 
but no good, sound house that I can now 
remember has failed or suspended... . 
Such bankers as Jay Cooke & Co. break 
just because they ought to break. Inever 
yet knew a banking firm which tried to 
build a railroad, that didn’t break. 
Like the flowing bowl, it’s too much for 
anybody who takes toit. I told Jay Cooke 
two years ago,in my office, that that 
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Northern Pacific Road would “ bust him” 
some day; and I have acted upon ,that 
prophecy, and have declined even to give 
to our customers who were going abroad, 
and who asked for Jay Cooke & Co.’s let- 
ters of credit, the letters of that house. 
We have in every case said, “Don’t take 
Jay Cooke & Co.’s letters, but take Brown 
Bros. & Co.’s, or Drexel, Morgan, & Co.’s, 
or those of some good house.” 

When people learn to do business with- 
in their means, and live within their 
income, and when all hands learn to keep 
cool if stocks go down, then, and not till 
then, shall we cease to have panics. The 
American people never will learn these 
lessons: therefore we shall always have 
panics once in about so often. 

. . - Personally I haven’t lost a dollar 
in this panic, and have moved along 
nicely. 





NOTE ON THE VALUE OF GOLD. 


BY AN OLD CALIFORNIAN, 


In the November number of “Old 
and New” I find three views of the 
money-qtiestion, each taken from a 
different standpoint; also a “ final 
note” by the editor, which separates 
the wheat from the chaff of the sub- 
ject ina brief but exceedingly simple 
and comprehensive manner. 

It is not my purpose to attempt 
any further elucidation of the ques- 
tion, but merely to give additional 
emphasis to one of the statements 
contained ip your “final note.” I 
quote the following : — 

“The reasons why gold and silver 
are chosen for money are plain: they 
have the qualities for it; namely, 
beauty and usefulness, divisibility and 
consolidability without change of 
quality, incorruptibility, costliness, 
and steadiness of value.” 

I have underscored the word “ cost- 
liness,” because it is to that quality 
of the precious metals that I desire 
to call attention. A residence of 
eighteen years in California, several 
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of which were spent in gold-digging, 
enables me to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of what constitutes the real 
value of that metal as a circulating 
medium. Its beauty and usefulness 
in the arts do not constitute its true 
value; for intrinsically there are other 
metals more valuable. Undoubtedly 
the value of gold is predicated upon 
the average amount of labor required 
in obtaining it from the bowels of 
the earth. To be sure, there is no 
method by which this cost can be ac- 
curately determined; but it can be 
approximated nearly enough for the 
purposes of this communication. Those 
who have had opportunities for form- 
ing a correct opinion in the matter, I 
presume will admit that I speak 
within bounds, when I assert that 
every double-eagle coined by the 
United States mints represents, on an 
average, fully ten days of hard human 
labor. Hence, inasmuch as labor is 


the acknowledged base of all values, 
it cannot be said that the value of 
gold, though intrinsically small, is en- 


tirely fictitious. Thus, when a man 
exchanges ten days’ labor for a double- 
eagle, he obtains something that cost 
another man ten days’ labor to pro- 
duce. Therefore I maintain that a 
gold coin, though of but small intrin- 
sic value, yet represents a labor value 
just as real as that of an axe, or a 
hoe, or a hand-saw. The failure to 
recognize this fact has given rise to a 
thousand financial vagaries, all more 
or less absurd, and none more so than 
that of your correspondent, O. P. Q., — 
“that an irredeemable paper curren- 
cy issued directly by government to 
each citizen will do without any gold 
at all.” What, let me ask, consti- 
tutes the value of our national cur- 
rency to-day? Not the promise of 
the banks to pay, nor of the govern- 
ment to redeem, in other paper of 
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similar character, but its convertibili- 
ty into bonds whose coupons are pay- 
able in gold. The whole fabric of 
paper-money systems rests upon this 
foundation, nothing more. if a con- 
dition of things should arise (a 
condition by no means impossible), 
whereby the government should find 
it impossible to pay its interest in 
gold, then our whole paper curren- 
cy would become as worthless as the 
paper upon which it is printed. 

All schemes for the perpetuation of 
an irredeemable paper-money system, 
and all attempts to hoodwink the. 
people into the belief that a twenty- 
dollar bill, costing only a few cents, 
and not redeemable in gold at the op- 
tion of the holder, is of equal value 
with a double-eagle, are mischievous 
frauds, and must inevitably culminate 
in disasters all the more dire for 
being long delayed. 

I am not a prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet ; neithét am I a financier, 
hor the son of a financier: but I have 
dug gold, and know its cost in toil, 
privation, and hardship; and, when- 
ever I receive or pass a national bank- 
note, I feel as though I were conniv- 
ing at a swindle upon honest labor. 


Since 1849 the Pacific States, to- 
gether with the Territories of Colora- 
do, Montana, Arizona, and New Mexi- 
co, have added to the gold circula- 
tion of the world something like a 
thousand million of dollars, for which 
the United States have to show the 
beggarly sum of one hundred and 
twenty-three million of dollars against 
seven hundred millions in irredeema- 
ble paper money. Yet with this 
small relative proportion of solid, 
honest money, there are thousands of 
financial quacks urging’ a still fur- 
ther inflation of the paper balloon, in 
order, I suppose, that we may all “go 
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up”: together. -Now, I am not a 
champion of an exclusive hard money 
system; but I cannot help noting the 
fact, that California, by a tenacious ad- 
herence to._her metallic currency, entire- 
ly escaped the effects of the panic of 
1857, as well as several minor financial 
disturbances that caused much com- 
mercial distress in the Eastern States. 

She is- also passing utterly uncon- 
cerned through the present crisis; 
and, whatever may befall her Atlantic 
sisters, her prosperity will be rather 
augmented than otherwise by their 
misfortunes. Probably a well-adjusted 
system of paper currency may be 
necessary for the requirements of our 
immense and rapidly-increasing inter- 
State traffic; but it should be so well 
ballasted with the quality of converti- 
bility as to prevent, as far as possible, 
the recurrence of those disasters to 
which an inflated paper-money sys- 
tem so inevitably leads. 


I have already intimated that the 
gold coins of commerce are not the 
representatives of merely fictitious 
values, but that each coin represents 
an equivalent of labor. 

So far as the great bulk of man- 
kind are concerned, this constitutes 
their chief and almost entire value ; 
but, to one who is familiar with the 
different phases of a miner’s life, they 
are a far more costly treasure, and 
symbols of deeper significance than 
their stamped value would seem to 
imply. As I behold the glittering 
metal in the coffers of the sub-treas- 
ury, or see it temptingly displayed in 
the windows of the money-changers, 
exciting both the curiosity and cupid- 
ity of the passer-by, there. crosses my 
vision a melancholy procession of the 
miseries its ‘pursuit has wrought. 
Bitter tears, and sundered heart- 
strings, and sorrowing women, . and 


weeping children,and desolate homes, 
and broken vows, and blighted hopes, 
and prostituted honor,.and ruined 
virtue, and shattered health, and pre- 
mature decay, and untimely graves, are 
all represented together here. These 
are among the footprints that mark 
the trails that wind along the slopes 
of the auriferous mountains of the 
Pacific coast. 

I am not unmindful that there is a 
pleasant side to the sad picture ; but, 
if we turn to the ledger that contains 
the debit and credit account. of the 
production of gold in the United 
States, we shall find that whatever 
blessings may have flowed therefrom 
were purchased with a fearful quid 
pro quo of human suffering. 


Is it, then, strange, that a sub- 
stance of such costliness should have 
become the recognized standard of 
value throughout Christendom ? 

D. C. 





AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN "THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue publication by Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton of the fifth number of 
“The Journal of Social. Science” 
early in October, and the proceedings 
of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, and 
subsequently, call for a brief notice 
in our Record of Progress. The 
Journal contains most of the papers 
read at the May meeting in Boston, 
but omits the animated discussions 
which followed some of them. It 
also contains information compiled 
by the association. concerning Civil 
Service Reform, Prison Discipline, 
University . Education, the British 
Social Science Association, and other 
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topics of interest; the whole making 
more:than two hundred pages. The 
list of officers given is that for last 
year; and was somewhat modified at 
the annual meeting in Boston,. Oct. 
8, 1873... The place of general sec- 
retary, for some time vacant, was 
filled by the election of Mr. F. B. San- 
born of Concord (who was one of the 
two general secretaries during the 
early years of the association, 
1865-1868) ; and some other changes 
of officers were made. Since October, 
the vacancies in the executive com- 
mittee, with one exception, have been 
filled; and the present officers of the 
association (January, 1874) are the 
following : — 


President. — George William Cur- 

tis, New York. 
+ Vice-Presidents. — Samuel Eliot, 
Boston; H. C. Lea, Philadelphia; 
Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven; 
J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; George 
Davidson, San Francisco; D. C. Gil- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; William T. 
Harris, St. Louis, Mo.; D. A. Wells, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Secretary. — F. B. Sanborn, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Treasurer. — J. 8. Blatchford, Bos- 
ton. 

Directors. — Prof. Louis Agassiz,* 
Cambridge ; Emory Washburn, Cam- 
bridge ; Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge ; 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Cambridge; 
8. G. Howe, Boston; T. C. Amory, 
Boston; C. C. Perkins, Boston; J. 
M. Barnard, Boston; R. M. Mason, 
Boston; 8. A. Greene, Boston ; Roger 
Wolcott, Boston; Edward C. Guild, 
Waltham; E. C. Wines, New York; 
Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Mrs. John E. Lodge, Boston; Mrs. 
S. Parkman, Boston; Mrs, Caroline 
H. Dall, Boston; Mrs. Henry Whit- 

* Died Dee. 14, 1873. ~ 
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man, Boston ; Miss A. W. May, Bos- 
ton; Miss Alice 8. Hooper, Boston. 


The four departments of the asso- 
ciation have also been changed some- 
what by the division of the third or 
finance department into two sections, 
or a department and a sub-depart- 
ment, both of which are to be organ- 
ized without delay by competent com- 
mittees. The two divisions are, 1. 
Trade and Finance, whose organizing 
committee of three consists of Messrs. 
David A. Wells, Gamaliel’ Bradford, 
and John M. Forbes; 2. Social 
Economy, with an organizing com- 
mittee including Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
Prof. W. B. Rogers, Mrs. Mary E. 
Parkman, Mr. John Ayres, Dr. S. A. 
Greene, and Mrs. Henry Whitman 
of Boston, Miss Mary F. Parker and 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn. The work of the 
main department is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its name. That of the sub- 
department of Social Economy is 
intended to cover the causes and 
treatment of poverty and crime; the 
duty of society towards the depend- 
ent, defective, and dangerous classes ; 
the labor question, savings banks, 
benefit societies, life insurance, &c., 
in their social rather than their 
financial aspects; and many other 
subjects coming under the broad 
charter which the name “Social 
Economy ” confers. 

This sub-department will be re- 
garded by many as more important 
in its practical applications than 
any of the four other existing. de- 
partments; the others not named 
above being of Education, Health, 
and Jurisprudence. Each of these 
three has been organized and at work 
for some time; and the two former 
hold monthly meetings in Boston for 
the consideration of questions of edu- 
cation and the public health. . Early 
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in December these two departments 
united in appointing a joint committee 
to consider the following questions, 
which have a bearing both on health 
and education, — the appointment 
of a medical supervisor of public 
schools; school architecture, with 
reference to light, heat, and ventila- 
tion; the actual state of health in 
our own schools; the production of 
disease and deformity traceable to bad 
arrangements in schools. Probably a 
report on one or more of these ques- 
tions may be expected at the next 
general meeting of the association, 
which it is proposed to hold at Wash- 
ington in April. Among the mem- 
- bers of this special committee are 
Drs. Arthur H. Nichols, Charles P. 
Putnam, and H. P. Bowditch. The 
chairman and secretary of the educa- 
tion department are President Eliot 
of Cambridge, and Miss A. W. May; 
of the health department, Dr. Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, jun., and Dr. D. 
F. Lincoln; of the jurisprudence 
department, Judge Wells of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, and Prof. 
James B. Thayer of the Cambridge 
Law School. 

It will be noticed that these de- 
partments are organized for local 
work in Boston and its vicinity. To 
provide for the same work elsewhere, 
the association has authorized the for- 
mation of local committees or branch 
associations in othet cities; and a very 
active body of this kind exists in 
Philadelphia. Others are in exist- 
ence, or to be organized, at New Ha- 
ven, San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and wherever else any 
five members of the American Asso- 
ciation choose to form themselves into 
such a local committee. This is” one 
of the most available methods of ex- 
tending the activity of the parent as- 
sociation, and may easily be made to 


yield very useful results. Arrange 
ments have also been made for pub- 
lishing information concerning social 
science in some of its many applica- 
tions, in periodicals which circulate in 
all parts of the United States ; so that 
the Journal may no longer be the sole 
medium of communication with the 
pubiic. The value of this informa- 


_tion is increased by the fact that the 


association is now in correspondence 
with the active British Association 
for the same objects, with other Euro- 
pean organizations, and with the va- 
rious Health Associations, Prison As- 
sociations, Boards of Health, Boards 
of Public Charities, &c., throughout 
the United States. One of the best 
services which the new secretary can 
render will be to keep himself in 
communication with as many of these 
agencies as possible in all parts of 
the world, and thus bring together 
from all quarters, without too much 
delay, the facts and suggestions that 
are continually coming to the notice 
of these various and widely-separated 
students of social science. 

The American Association has late- 
ly met with a great loss in the death 
of Prof. Agassiz, who had been for a 
year before his death one of the most 
efficient members of its executive 
committee. At the next monthly 
meeting (Dec. 27, 1873) after his 
death, the committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions in honor of their 
colleague : — 


Resolved, That this association, in com- 
mon with the people of this country, and 
with the people of every land, has, in the 
death of Louis Agassiz, met an irrepara- 
ble loss. 


Resolved, That we desire to place on our 
records a declaration of our appreciation 
of the affluent learning, wise counsel, ele- 
vated thought, and unfailing earnestness, 
which he brought to the service of this 
association. 





Musical Hebieto, 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g. 1 very easy,7 very difficult. Capitals 
(Ato G), the key. Small letters without brackets 
the range for the voice.] 


Wu. A. Ponn, 547 Broadway. N. Y. 
Nutional Grange Quickstep. E?. 
2% E.Sickle ..... .80 
Published for the Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, The title 
and its simplicity will be likely to 
make the quickstep popular. 


The Song of the Granges. B?. 
2. H.P.Danks .. .. .30 
The Patron’s Prize Song, dedi- 
cated to Col. John Cochrane, Master 
of the State Grange of Wisconsin. 
The granggs may possess a great 
deal of talent and executive ability, 
but musically, and from a literary 
point of view, if this is a sample, 
the talent is yet latent. The air is 
simple, the harmony correct in the 
chorus for mixed voices. 
From Maine to California’s slope 
Resounds the reaper’s song. * 
We come to build the nation’s hope, 
To stay the giant wrong. 
The Patrons of Husbandry. BP». 
2. H.Tucker . ... . .80 
Also a song and chorus. Words 
by George Cooper. We give a sam- 
ple brick. 
So each his task with zeal pursue, 
While here in kindliness we roam, 
Until the Master, grand and true, 
Shall give to all His Harvest Hom’. 
Cantate Domino. C. 4. H. 


P.Danks. .... 85 


Pitying Saviour, look with bless- 
ing. EY. 4. H. P. Danks. .40 
Nos. 9 and 10 from a collection of 
sacred music called the Crown of 
Praise ; handsomely printed with blue 
and gold title-page. Both numbers 
are quartettes, with pleasing soli for 


tenor and soprano. Accompaniment 
for organ or piano. 


Te Deum. 5. B. George F. 
Bristow . ... . ~ $1.00 
A morning service with Bene- 

dictus, written for a choir of mixed 
voices. Requires skill in the singers 
as well as the organist. The harmony 
full and rich. Soli for tenor, alto, 
and soprano, 


Te Deum. EY 4. J. R.z 
Thomas ..... « $1.00 
Composed for the choir of Christ 

Church, New York. Very effective. 

The tenor solo has the words ** When 

thou tookest upon Thee.” Bass or 

alto, ““O Lord! Save Thy People.” 

Soprano as usual, ‘‘ Vouchsafe, C 

Lord !” 


A Morning Service. 5. C. J. 
R.Thomas .... $1.00 
Including the Venite, Te Deum, and 

Jubilate, written for tenors and basses, 

with full organ accompaniment. Lu- 

ther’s hymn is introduced, Tempo di 

chorale at the words ** For He cometh, 

for He cometh to judge the world.” 

The solo *“* Vouchsafe, O Lord!” is 

given to the first tenor. 
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Venite. 4. C. J.R.Thomas. 
Jubilate. 4. C. J. R.Thomas. .40 
Te Deum. 5. C. J.R.Thomas. .60 

The same morning service pub- 
lished in parts. 


35 


An Evening Service. J. R: 
Thomas. Complete . . $1.00 
Cantate. E». 4. J.R.Thomas. .50 
Benedic anima. B. 5. J.R. 
Thomas:««« 2.02 eee 
Bonum est. A® 4. J. R. 
AOMIAB 0. 90 06 fan @ 
Deus. E. 4. J. R. Thomas. .35 
This evening service, like the 
morning service, is written for tenors 
and basses, and is remarkably good. 
Especially adapted for the Episcopal 
church. Any of the numbers would 
be appropriate, also, for any choir 
skilled in anthems. The organ ac- 
companiment is full and satisfying. 
The first tenor has a lovely solo in 
the Cantate Domino. The second 
bass in Bonum est; also in the Deus 
miseratur. 


40 
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Hymn of the Moravian Nuns. 
moe. Sdmdeay .... 0 
We turn to a volume of Longfel- 

low’s earlier poems, and find our old 
favorite and its full title. Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem, 
U.S. At the Consecration of Pulas- 
ki’s Banner. The setting of the 
hymn is a duett for soprano and 
contralto voices, with an opening 
recitative for the contralto: to whom 
also is assigned the dramatic close. 


“The warrior took that banner proud; 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud.” 


Not difficult; an agreeable addi- 
tion to the list of duetts for female 
voices. 


Sweet Dawn Awakes. C. 38. 
(C. to G.) Lecocq 80 
Song for mezzo soprano from the 

popular French: opera, La fille de 


Madame Angot. Whistled by every 
gamin in Paris ; even in Brussels, the 
children shout it on their way to 
school, keeping time with the click 
of their wooden sabots. 


Sweet Dawn Awakes. C. 3. 
Teeeeg « + ose se eo BS 
The same arranged as quartette 

for mixed voices ; both arrangements 

by Ch. Pratt. Words. by George 

Cooper. 


G. D. Russerxn & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street. 


Benedictus. A® 4. Dudley 
ee ee ee 
From a Morning Service, for the 

Episcopal church. The third series, 
already published by Mr. Buck, one 
of the best as well as most popular 
writers of sacred music in the coun- 
try. The loss of his valuable musi- 
cal library, in the Chicago fire, also 
of many manuscript compositions, the 
labor of years, instead of dishearten- 
ing our author, impelled Mim to fresh 
vigor and even more earnest effort, 
doubly winning welcome in the home 
he has chosen ‘amongst his eastern 
friends, Choirs already familiar with 
Mr. Buck’s works, need no other com- 
mendation: to others we would say, 
the organ accompaniment is full and 
carefully written, and the stops indi- 
cated. The piece opens with duett 
for soprano and alto, afterwards for 
full quartette. 


Barcarolle. G, 3. 
Vincenzo Cirillo , - 40 
A pretty,graceful song, with Italian 

and English words, number one in an 
album of six songs. Signor Cirillo 
has won golden opinions among us 
as an artist, and now. adds yet 
another to the gifts for which we 
must admire him. 


(D to F.) 





SUPPLEMENT TO OLD AND NEW. 


Education perpetuates a Free State; decreases pauperism. 





REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


OF THE 


New York City Counel of Poblical Reform 


UPON 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





Ina Democratic Republic like ours, where all political power 
resides in and springs from the people; where, to use the 
language of Abraham Lincoln, “the government is of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,” no subject can be presented 
to the citizens for their consideration more important than the 
education of the youth. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FREE GOVERNMENT. 


_ Intelligence in the rulers is essential to good government; 
with us the rulers are the voters, hence the necessity of fitting 
them by education to rule. With intelligent voters, our form 
of government is the best yet devised ; but with ignorant voters, 
it is one@of the worst. An intelligent people seek freedom, 
and an ignorant one despotism, just as naturally and certainly 
as the needle points to the magnetic pole. 

The founders of our free institutions two hundred and fifty 
years ago saw this, and scarcely had they completed the log 
cabins for their families, when they began the log school-house 
for the school and school-master. 

The school-house has spread, developed and improved from 

‘Maine to California equally with the dwelling-house. It is the 


hursery of American citizens, : 





THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 


These three cardinal principles our forefathers never lost 
sight of, viz.,a free State, a free School, and a free Church. 
Self-preservation imposes upon our government the duty of 
educating the people sufficiently to qualify them to exercise 
intelligently the right of suffrage. Conscious of this, every free 
State established a system of free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their influence upon the 
people, that the material prosperity, intellectual and moral 
development, respect for law and obedience to it, in each 
State, may be relatively measured and calculated by the con- 
dition of the free public schools. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EDUCATION. 


The National Government has already set aside for educa- 
_ tional purposes one hundred and forty millions (140,000,000) of 
acres of public land; and the question of devoting to education 
the whole proceeds of the public lands still undisposed of, is dis- 
cussed. In the last Congress the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House of Representatives, reported favorabiy a 
bill for this purpose, and after a careful debate and considera- 
tion, it passed that body and was sent to the Senate. It has 
established a Bureau of Education as a permanent part of 
the Government, with a Commissioner of Education at its head. 
His annual report is one of the most interesting, instructive, 
valuable and important documents that issues from the Govern- 
ment press. very legislator and every school officer in the 
United States should study its contents and heed its facts. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE SCHOOL INTEREST. 


(1.)—Jn the Nation. 

We have in the United States over fourteen and a half mil- 
lions (14,500,000) of children of the school age ; we expend an- 
nually for schools over ninety-five millions (95,000,000) of dollars 
which is equal to one-third of one per cent. of the value of the 
property, real and personal, of the whole country, as returned 
by the last census; and we employ two hundred and twenty- 
one thousand (221,000) teachers. This is our standing army, 
and those are our raw recruits. Their arms are the pen and 
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the slate pencil ; their munitions of war the text-books ; their 
forts and arsenals the school-houses ; and the enemy they are 
enlisted to gave, ignorance and bigotry. Through the 
munificence of the Government, the finest building that springs 
up in every village in our new States and Territories is the 
public school-house. Like the light of heaven and the water 
of the earth, it is open and free alike to rich and poor. 


(2.)—Jn the State of New York. 


In the State of New York we have one million and a half 
(1,500,000) school children, twenty-eight thousand (28,000) 
school teachers, twelve thousand (12,006) school-houses, and 
one million (1,000,000) volumes of books in the school district 
libraries. The school property of the State is worth twenty- 
four millions of dollars ($24,000,000,) and we are expending 
two million dollars ($2,000,000) a year to add to it and improve 
it. The law in the State of New York requires us to raise an- 
nually one and one-quarter of a mill tax upon each dollar of 
valuation of taxable property, for the support of the free 
schools. This amounts to two and a half millions of dollars. 
But so fully is the value of the schools appreciated that the 
people voluntarily tax themselves annually four times this 
amount, making the whole sum spent upon schools in this 
State ten millions of dollars ($10,000,000) a year. 

_ This is called the “Empire State.” So long as we continue 
this liberal policy of education for the whole people it will re- 
main such. 

The canal interest, the railroad interest, the manufacturing 
interest, important as they are to. material progress, are yet 
small compared with the education of our million and a half 
of youth. 

(3.)—Jn the City of New York. 


The city of New York had, last year, over two hundred and 
thirty thousand (230,000) pupils in its schools. It employed 
three thousand (3,000) teachers and school officers, and ex- 
pended upon public education three millions three hundred 
thousand dollars ($3,300,000.) The citizen, however humble, 
has only tosend his child to the public school, and Government 
furnishes him, there free of cost, an educational palace, warmed 
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and lighted, the best text-books and apparatus, and the most 
skillful teachers. 

Stewart and Astor, with their hundred millions,of property 
and no children in the public schools, like true-hearted Ameri- 
can citizens, gladly pay the school taxes that educate the sons 
and daughters of thousands of poor laborers who have no 
property to be taxed. Aided by the free school, the greatest 
wealth and the highest honors and offices in this broad Jand 
are within the reach of the sons of the humblest workman. 


THE PROPERTY SHOULD EDUCATE THE CHILDREN. 


The American doctrine is, that “ the property of the State shall 
educate the children of the State.’ This benefits equally the rich 
and the poor. It decreases crime, reduces taxes, improves labor, 
increases the value of property, and elevates the whole com- 
munity. One of the first and decisive questions asked in seek- 
ing a permanent location for one’s family is; What are the 
means provided for education? A village, town or State, with 
good free schools, is the resort of families ; without them it is 
the home of criminals. 

In this city it costs more to support police and police courts 
to restrain and punish a few thousand criminals, nearly all of 
whom became such from want of education, than to educate 
our 230,000 children. 

CRIME THE CONSEQUENCE OF IGNORANCE. . 

In France, from 1867 to 1869, one half the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write ; and this one-half furnished ninety-five 
per cent. of the’ persons arrested for crime, and eighty-seven 
per cent. of those convicted.’ In other words, an ignorant per- 
son, on the average, committed seven times the number of 
crimes that one not ignorant did. 

In the six New England States of our own country only seven 
per cent. of the inhabitants, above the age of ten years, can 
neither read nor write, yet eighty per cent. of the crime in those 
States is committed by this small minority ; in other words, a 
person there without education commits fifty-three times as 
many crimes as one with education. 

In New York and Pennsylvania an ignorant person commits 
on the average seven times the number of crimes that one who 
¢an read and write commits, and in the whole United States. 





the illiterate person commits ten times the number of crimes 
that the educated one does. 
The above facts are derived from official statistics. 


THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF CRIME. ; 

We may have supposed that it is the churches rather than 
the schools that prevent people from becoming criminals, but 
the facts indicated by statistics collected by government show 
the contrary. 

The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 1870. In 
Upper Bavaria there were 15 churches and 54 school-houses to 
each one thousand buildings, and 667 crimes to each one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. In Upper Franconia the ratio was 5 
churches, 7 school-houses and 444 crimes. In Lower Bavaria 
the ratio was 10 churches and 43 school-houses and 870 crimes- 
In the Palatinate the ratio was 4 churches, 11 school-houses 
and only 425 crimes, or less than one-half. In the Lower Pala- 
tinate the ratio was 11 churches, 6 school-houses, and 690 
crimes, while in Lower Franconia the ratio was 5 churches, 10 
school-houses, and only 384 crimes. 

Tabulated for clearness of comparison, it is as follows : 








Per 1,000 Buildings, a a 000 





School A 
Churches Satin Crimes. 





15 bt 
5 1 
10 4} 
4 11 425 
11 6 690 





5 10 884 

















In short, it seems that crime decreases almost in the same 
ratio that schools increase, while more or less churches seem 
in Bavaria to produce very little effect upon it. 

Those unerring guides of the statesman—statistics—demon- 
strate that the most economical, effective and powerful pre- 
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-ventive of crime is the free common school. Universal educa- 
tion tends to universal morality. © 
THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF PAUPERISM. 


An examination of the statistics of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and of the different countries of Europe, indicate that, 
other things being equal, pauperism is in the inverse ratio of 
the education of the mass of the people ; that is, as education 
increases, pauperism decreases, and as education decreases, 
pauperism increases. The same rule holds good in our country. 

Taking the three States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
for illustration, we find that of the illiterate persons one in ten is 
a pauper; while of the rest of the population only one in three 
hundred is a pauper. In other words, a given number of per- 
sons suffered to grow up in ignorance furnish on the average 
thirty times as many paupers as the same persons would if 
required to get such an education as our free public schools 
afford. Add to this that they furnish also ten times the number 
of criminals, and the right as well as the duty of Government, 
as the protector of society, to enforce general education is 
clear, for it is the plain obligation of Government to protect 
society against pauperism and crime. 

EDUCATION, THEN, SHOULD BE COMPULSORY. 

Government should prevent both crime and pauperism by 
extirpating the cause of each, to wit, ignorance. An educated 
citizen is of more value to himself, to society, and to the coun- 
try than an ignorant one. 

An examination covering prominent points or centres of 
labor in twenty States, made three years ago, developed the 
fact that even such education as our free common schools 
afford, adds on the average fifty per cent. to the producing 
capacity of the citizen ; while a higher training increases it two 
or three hundred per cent. 

He can do more and better work, from the street scavenger 
up to the most skilled mechanic, with the same expenditure of 
dime and force, from the mere fact of possessing knowledge. 

A well-educated commonwealth, however narrow its borders 
or poor its soil, soon becomes rich and powerful; while an 
ignorant one, even under the happiest circumstances of land 
and sky, falls a prey to anarchy, poverty and despotism. 
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Government is making ample provision for the secular 
education of all. Has it not a right, then, to require all to be 
educated, either in the public schools at public expense, or in 
private schools at private expense? (We think it has, and that 
secular education sufficient for the common affairs of every-day 
life, and to enable the citizen to vote with intelligence, should 
be compulsory. 

Prussia and many other German States have tried it for 
years, with the happiest results. It is her vigorous system of 
compulsory education that in sixty years has raised her from a 
bankrupt and conquered petty kingdom to the ruling empire 
of Europe, and made her the seat and home of intelligence, 
industry and wealth. Boston has had such a law for twenty 
years, and in the last ten they have reduced truancy from 
school sixty per cent. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Michigan have now adopted it. England has given 
her school boards power to adopt it, and in London they have. 
The effect is to increase the attendance at: school, and decrease 
the number of juvenile delinquents. The time has arrived 
to try the experiment in the cities of our State at least, if not 
in the whole State. This will cause every child to enjoy the 
benefits of the public school, or of some private school. 

Wherever compulsory attendance has been tried long 
enough to determine its effect, the result has been so satisfac- 
tory that it has become a fixed and settled policy. Prussia, 
Saxony and Democratic Switzerland testify to its excellence. 
It is in harmony with the true spirit of a Democratic Repub- 
lic to require every citizen to qualify himself for the right of 
suffrage and for earning an independent living. 

The taxpayers who furnish the money to educate all the 
people have a right to require that all shall be educated, in order 
that crime and pauperism, and the public burdens caused by 
the same may be reduced to a minimum, and the ballot wield- 
ed only by intelligent voters. 

The ballot, in the hands of a corrupt and ignorant populace, 
is the torch of the political incendiary ; but with an intelli- 
gent people is the bulwark of liberty. 

“ An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure.” It costs 
far less to prevent crime, pauperism and civil commotions, by 





educating the whole people, than it does to punish criminals, 
support paupers and maintain armies to repress an ignorant 
and vicious population. 

The average daily attendance in this State upon tho public 
schools during the school year is only about onc-third of the 
whole school population; and upon all schools, public and pri- 
vate, it is only about one-half. 

The class most in need of school training seldom attend 
school at all, to wit, those whose parents, through ignorance, 
poverty, avarice or crime, give them little or no home education. 
This class can be reached only by the aid of a compulsory and 
searching statute. Every other remedy has been tried without 
curing the disease. 

By a judicious law, firmly but kindly enforced, compelling at- 
tendance during school hours upon some school, either public 
or private, the streets of our large cities could be cleared of the 
thousands of youthful vagrants from whose ranks now our army 
of criminals is almost entirely recruited. Such a law in a sin- 
gle generation would work a moral and intellectual reformation 
and regeneration of our criminal and pauper classes, and save 
millions of money in the departments of police, charities and 
corrections, and largely increase the wealth, influence and pro- 
ducing power of the State. 

The wisdom of developing and perfecting our free schools is 
admitted by the great majority of the community. A small 
minority oppose them on the ground that their religion is not 
specially and authoritatively taught therein. 


OUR GOVERNMENT CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT TEACil RELIGION. 


Our Government cannot give religious education ; because 
while protecting each citizen in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
his own religion, as a sacred matter between him and his Maker, 
and thus tolerating all religions, it has none of its own and can- 
not favor any sect or domination or class. 

The whole letter and spirit of the constitution of the United 
States as well as of the several States, prohibits the establish- 
ment either directly or indirectly of a State Religion : or the 
showing any favor or giving any protection, privileges, or finan- 
cial support to one religious sect more than to another. Pro- 
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tection to allequally, but support to none, ts on this point, the organic 
law of America. 

If the Churches would not interfere with the Government’s 
secular education, bué would devote the whole of their strength 
to giving, in thoir own places and manner, religious education, 
they and the Government, though working in different spheres 
and in different buildings, would act in entire harmony, and 
would in the end produce the best possible general result. 
By simply protecting religion, but not teaching it, Government 
is, as matter of fact, giving the utmost genuine vitality and 
strength to the religious element : 


BUT ONE SECT OPPOSED TO FREE SCHOOLS. 


This American doctrine of free non-sectarian schools is sub- 
stantially accepted and adopted by all religious sects save one. 
That one, however, is large, enthusiastic, well drilled and ably 
and powerfully led; and though its members are chiefly of 
foreign birth, yet, having become citizens, they are entitled to 
the same voice and rights and privileges as natives are in this 
matter. The leader of this sect, though a foreign ruler, has 
ordered the destruction of our free non-sectarian system of 
popular education, and the substitution of his own system of 
church or parochial schools, that is schools whose text-books 
and teachers are selected, appointed and controlled by the 
Church, though the State may be permitted to pay all the bills. 
In the city of New York, through State and municipal legisla- 
tion, the following amounts of money were obtained in the last 
five years from the public treasury for sectarian institutions, 
such as churches, church schools, and church charities, viz. : 


$767,815 of which this one sect received $651,191 
861,326 “ “ “ 711,436 
634,088 “ + - 552,718 
419,849 « “ « 252,110 
324,284 * * 306,193 


Total 5 yrs. $3,017,362 S - “ $2,473,648 


If this is a better system than ours, we should adopt it, for 
we want the best ; but if it is a worse, we should reject it. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM PRODUCES MORE ILLITERATES, PAUPERS 
' AND CRIMINALS THAN OURS. 

It has been tried for centuries ; and in some countries, as 
Italy and Spain, under the most favorable auspices, for there 
this sect has had despotic power, both civil and religious, and 
so could carry its system out to its highest perfection. 

What, then, are its fruits? We may say, its necessary and 
inevitable fruits? By its fruits it should be judged. They are 
as follows : 

(1.) A highly educated few; but among the masses general 
ignorance, instead of general enlightenment. 

(2.) A low grade of morality. 

(3.) A large pauper and criminal class. 

(4.) A tendency to despotism and to official celtshinliss and 
corruption. 

(5.). A lack of national progress and development. 


These statements are made, first from a personal knowledge 


of the facts gained by investigation in those countries—having 
visited them before they rejected that system, for the purpose 
of studying this very question; and secondly, they are made 
from a careful analysis of official statistics. 

The fruits of the two systems also exist side by side in our 
own country. 

There are with us five aud a half millions of foreign-born 
inhabitants, the greater portion of whom came from courtries 
as Ireland and England for example, that have had the paro- 
chial or church’system of schools; hence they may justly be 
taken intellectually and morally as the fair average product of 
that method of education. 

Of these the illiterates above the age of ten, are fourteen per 
cent. (.14) of the whole number ; the paupers are four and one 
tenth per cent. (041), and the criminals one and six-tenths 
per cent. (.016.) 

While on the other hand, in the twenty-one of our States 
having the American system of non-sectarian free public schools 
there is a native population of twenty millions. This native 
population has been educated in this system of schools, and in 
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like manner may be justly taken, intellectually and morally, as the 
fair average product of this method of education. 

Of these, the illiterates above the age of ten are only three 
and one-half per cent. (.035) of the whole number ; the paupers 
only one and seven-tenths per cent. (.017), and the criminals 
only three-fourths of one per cent. (.0075). 

In other words, from every ten thousand (10,000) inhabitants 
the parochial or church system of education turns out fourteen 
hundred (1,400) illiterates, four hundred and ten (410) paupers, 
and one hundred and sixty (160) criminals; while the non- 
sectarian free public school system turns out only three hun- 
dred and fifty (350) illiterates, one hundred and seventy (170) 
paupers, and seventy-five (75) criminals. Orif we take Massa- 
chusetts by itself, which has the type or model of our free 
public school system, with its 1,104,032 native inhabitants, the 
number is still less, viz., seventy one (71) illiterates, forty-nine 
(49) paupers, and eleven (11) criminals. 

Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. Inhabitants. 
Parochial school system 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 21 States...... 350 170 75 “ *10,000 
Public school system in Massachusetts. 71 49 11 “ 10,000 


That is, we are asked by these friends who have come here 
and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, if rightly directed, 
will be of great service both to themselves and the country, to 
abolish our own well-tried system of education and adopt the 
one to which they, in their former homes, became accustomed, 
though that one, on the average, produces four times as many 
illiterates, two and a half times as many paupers, and more 
than twice as many criminals as ours. Or if we take Massa- 
chusetts as a fair sample of our system, we are asked to adopt 
one that will give society twenty times as many illiterates, eight 
times as many paupers, and fourteen times as many criminals. 

We cannot do this, and when they come to understand 
thoroughly the facts they will not wish us to do it; for the 
welfare of their children is just as dear to them as that of ours 
is to us, and they, equally with us, desire to diminish ignor- 
ance, pauperism and crime, and to make the country of their 
adoption and the home of their descendants intelligent, pros- 
perous, powerful and happy. 
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The whole future of our country and_ the very existence of 
our free government is wrapped up in the common school. 
Promote and develope that, and every department of industry 
and intelligence will flourish like a tree well watered and 
nourished at its roots. Destroy the common school, and ignor- 
ance, poverty, despotism and bigotry will soon pervade the 
whole land. 

Generalizations drawn like the above from the official 
statistics of twenty-five millions of people are unerring guides. 
They settle the question as to the comparative excellence of 
the two systems of education. They are intellectual, industrial 
and moral beacons, that direct with certainty and safety the 
statesman and the philanthropist. They point out unmistakably 
to the legislator the.duty of enacting a law requiring attendance 
upon schools, during the school aye and the school terms, of all the 
children in the State, unless legally and for good and sufficient 
reasons temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government requires this. Protec- 
tion of society against pauperism and crime demand it.. “The 
material developement of our country calls for it. The success 
and happiness in life of the children of the poor, the ignorant 
and the vicious can be secured only by such a statute. 


Your committee recommend the passage of the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Legislature should enact a law authoriz- 
ing and empowering the school boards in each city, town and 
incorporated village to require the attendance at some school, 
public or private, during the school terms and the school hours 
of each day, of all children between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years, unless for good and sufficient reason temporarily 
excused. 


New York, Dec. 30, 1873. 


DEXTER A. HAWKINS, 


Chairman of Committee on Education of the New York City 
Council of Political Reform, 





